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2 O/'pROPftiETV. Part I. 

\yhen we cither fee it, or are made to Conceive 
it in a very lively mznmr. That we often de- 
rive foiraw from the ibrrow of others is a 
matter of iai% too obvbiis tc require any in*- 
fiances to prov^ it i for this femiment, like 
all the Qther origiAal jpafilbns of human na^ 
tAjre, ifif by no mean$ ctaifined to the vittuOus 
aijd humane, thoiiigh they perhaps may feel it 
with' the moft exquifite fcnfibility. The 
greateft ruffian> the moft hardened violator 
of the laws* of focicty> i^ not altogether 
without it. * 

As we have no immediate experience of 
what other men feel, we can form no idea of 
the manner in which they are affefted, but by 
conceiving what we ourfclvcs fhould feel in 
the like fitviation. Though our brother is 
upon the rack, as long %$ we ourielves are at 
our eafe, oar fenfes will never inform us of 
what he fuffers. They never did and never 
can carry us beyond our own perfon, and it it 
by the imagination only that we can form any 
conception of what are his fenfations. Nei- 
ther can that faculty help us to this any other 
way, than by representing to us what would 
be our own, if we were in his cafe. It is the 
impreffions of our own fenfes only, not thoie 
of his, which our imagiliations copy. By 
the, imagination we place ou^rfelves in his fi- 
(natiojQi we conceive ourf^ves cnduting all 
the fara^ tormems, wc emera^ff^wcreinto 
his body and become in foilie> meafiiTe bim> and 
thence Ibrm feme idea of his fenfations, and 
even feel Ibmrthing which, though weaker 



&;< 



i% degree, is not altogetber unlike them. 
His agoriies, wfaca they ' are thus brought 
hame to ^urfeU^es; whaw' ^e KiaVe thas iadopt- 
e4 and mftde them oiMftowti, begin at laft to 
affed: us, ^nd we thea trfemUeand £hudder at 
the tb^ght ofi wba« he feek* For as to be in 
pain or di^lreis oS any kinii excites the* mod 
^qefllve forrow, fo to conceive or to imagine 
that \ve »re ift it $; excites iJbme degree of the 
fame emotion^ in prppo<ftion to the vivacity or 
dulnefs of the conception. 

That this is tho foarce of our felloW- feeling 
for the mifery of others* that it is by chang- 
ing places in fancy with the fufFercr, that wc 
come eithef to conceive or to be affcdred by 
what Ijie feels, mny he jdemonftrated by many 
obvious obfervations^ if k /hould not be 
thought fijificiendy evident of itfclf. When - 
we fee a (Irpke aimed and juft ready to fall up^ 
Qa the leg or arm of another perfon, we na*- 
turally &rink and ^raw back our own leg or 
our own s^rm, ji and when it does fall, we feel 
it in ibme ipeafure, ^nd are hurt by it as well 
astbefuilwcr. The mob, when they are 
gjikzang at a. dancer on the flack rope, natural- 
ly writhe and twiA and balance their own bo- 
dies^ as they fee him do, and as they feel that 
they themifeliiea muft do if in his fituatlon. 
PcrfooSr of delicate Sbreaand a weak conftitu^- 
don of body^ complain that in looking on the 
fores aad ulcf$f a which are eocpofed by beggars 
in the ftreets, they are apt to feel an itching 
or uneafy i«nf«cionin tbs "correfpondent part 
of their own bodies. The horror which they 

B a con* 
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conceive at the mifery of thbfe wretches af- 
fects that particular part ih themfelves more 
than any other ; becauft: that horror arifes from 
conceiving what they themfelves would fufFer, 
if they really were the wretches whom they 
are looking upon, and if that particular "part 
in themfelves was adtually affedted in the fame 
"miferable manner. The very force of this 
conception is fufRcient, in their feeble frames, 
to produce that itching or uneafy fenfation 
complained of. Men of the moft robuft make, 
obfervd that in looking upon fore eyes they of- 
ten feel a very fenfible forenefs in their own, 
which proceeds from the fame reafon ; that 
organ being in the ftrongeft man more delicate 
than any other part of the body is in the 
weakeft. 

Neither is it thofe circumftances only, 
which create pain or forrow, that call forth 
our fellow-feeling. Whatever is the paffion 
which arifes "^from any objefl: in the perfon 
principally concerned, an analogous emotion 
fprings up, at the thought of his fituation, 
in the breaft of every atte;ntive {peftator. Our 
joy for the deliverance* of thofe hefoes of tra- 
gedy or romance who intereft us, is as fihcere 
:is our grief fcrr their diftrefs, and our fellow- 
feeling with their mifery is hot more real than 
that with their happinefs. We enter into 
their gratitude towards thofe faithful friehds 
who did not defert them in their difficulties ; 
tind we heartily go along with their refentment 
againft thofe perfidious traitors who injured, 
abandoned, or deceived them. In , every 

paf- 
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paflion of which the mind of man is fulcep- 
tible, the emotions of the by-ftander always 
correfpond to what, by bringing the. cafe honie 
to himfelf, he imagines, fl^ould be the fentl- 
mcnts of the fufFerer.* * • ' 

Pity and compaffion are words appropriated 
to^fignify our fellow-feeling with the forrow of 
others. • Sympathy^ though its rbeaningwaS, i 
perhaps, originally the" fame, niay now, how- 
ever, without much impropriety, be made ufe 
.of to denote our fellQw-felling* with any 
paffion whatever. 

Upon fome occafions fympathy may feem to 
arife meerly from the view of a certain -emo- 
tion in another perfdn. The paffions, upon 
fome occafions, may fejem to be transfuf(^ 
from' one man to another, inftantaneoufly, 
and antecedent to any knowledge of whtit ex- 
cited them in the' perfon principally concern- 
ed. Grief and joy, for example, ftronglyex- 
preffed in the looks and geftures of any one, at 
once. affeft the fpedtator with fome degree of 
a like painful or agreeable • emotion, A 
fmiling face is, to every body that fees it, a 
chearful obje6l; as a forrowful counte- 
nance, on the other hand, i« a melancholy one. 
• This, however, does not hold univerfally, 
or with regard to every paffion. There are 
fome paffions.' of which the expreffions excite 
no fort of fyn^pathy, but before we are ac^ 
quainted with what gave occafion to them, 
ferve ratheq to difguft and provoke us againft 
them. The furious behaviour of an angry 
4naa is more likely to exafperate us againft 

B 3 himfalf 
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bonfclf t^taa againft hh enemies, As we ato 
unacquainted with his. provQcation^ we can- 
not bring his cafe home to ouriclves, nor con- 
ceive apy thing l.ijcc the paflions which it ce«- 
cites. But we plainly fee what is the fituation 
6f thofe with whom he is angry, and to what 
violcnjge jhcy m^y be expofeii frona fo enraged 
an adv^rfary. We readily^ therefore, .fympa- 
thize with their fe^r or refentment, and are 
ioiniediatejy difpof^d to take. party againft the 
man frp^ij whom they appear to he in fo much 
danger. 

If , the very appearances of grief and joy in- 
fpire us with fopi^ degree of thp like emo- 
tions, it is becaufe they fuggeft to us the ge» 
©era! idea of fome good or bad fortune that 
has befallen the pcrfqn in whom we obferve 
. them : and in theie paifions this is fufficient to 
have fome little influence upon us. The ef^ 
feds of grief and joy. terminate ia the perfon 
,^ho feels thofe emotions, of which the ex-» 
preflionsdonot, like thofe of refentment, fug-^ 
geft to us the idea of any other perfon for 
whom we are concerned, and whofe interefts 
are oppofite to bis. The. general idea of good 
or bad fortune, therefore, creates fome con^ 
cern for the perfon who has met with it, but 
^ the general idea of provocation excites no 
fympathy with the.*nger of the man who hafe 
received it. Nature, it fcem$> teaches us to 
be more averfe.to enter into this pailion, aiid, 
till informed of its caufe, to be di^oi^ rather 
tQ takvf part againft i^, 

4 Ef CH 
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Ecfcn cml- fympathy Witfe tfec g^rief or jojr of 
ittdlhfef, befot^ we are informed of the caufe 
of elth^, IS always ei^frdniely ' iirhpcrfefl:. 
O^nftral lathefttatiortis, Which: expref^ nothing 
bat the ahguifh of the fuffcfer, create ratl:?er 
* cm iofity to ^ftquire into hh fitUatfcri, aloiig 
withipriie dt(p6fition to iyrtipathke with: hint, 
than any adual fympathy that is very fenfiblt. 
The firft queftion which' we aik is, Whatha^ 
befallen you? Till this bd^ anfwered, tW ^*e 
are tineafy both from the v^gbe idea oF his 
misfortune, and ftill more from toirtuiring 
ourfelves With conjeftttrts about what it nuy 
be, yet our fellow-feeling is riot very con- 
fiderable. " ' ' 

Sympathy^ therefore, does not arift (6 
fhtith from the view bf the paflion, as from 
that of the fituatioil Whidh excites it. Wc 
fbmetimes feel for another, a paffion of which 
he himfelf /eems to be altogether incapable ; 
becaufe when we put ourfelves in his cafe, that 
paffion arifes in our breaft from the imagina- 
tion, though it does nbt in his frotfi the reali- 
ty* We bluflb for the impudence and riide- 
nefs of another, though he himfelf appears to 
hdvc ho ferife of the impropriety of his ovrtt 
bdhavioiir; becaufe we tannot help feeling 
with what confufibn w6 oiirfelves fhould be 
covered, had \ve behaved in fb abfurd a man- 

Aen / . ' 

Of 'all thre calamities to which the condition 
of motiiSfity esrpofes mankind, the lofs of rea- 
fon appears, to thofe whb'haVe theleaft i^ark 
of humanity, by far the moift dreidfol,' and 

B 4 they 
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they behofcd that laflf ftag« of human wretch - 
ednefs with deeper cotomiferation than any. 
other. But the poor wretch, who is in it,. 
laughs and fings perhaps, and is altogether in- 
ienfible of his own mifery. The anguilli' 
which humanity feels, therefore, at the fight 
of fuch an objedt, cannot be the refledliorf of 
any fentiment of the fufferer. The compaf- 
fion of the fpedlator muft arife altogether from; 
the confideration of what he himfelf would 
feel if he was reduced to the fame. unhappy fi- 
tuation, and, what perhaps is impoffible, was 
at the fame time able to regard it with his pre- 
Ifnt reafon and judgment. 

What are the pangs of a mother wheti (he 
hears the moanings of her infant that during 
the agony of difeafe cannot exprefs what it 
feels ? In her idea of what it fufFers, (he 
joins, to its real helpleffneis, her own confci- 
oufnefs of that helpleflhcfs, and her own ter-? 
rors for the unknown confequpnces of its dif- 
order ; and out of all thefe forms, for her own 
ibrrow, the moft complete image of mifery 
and diftrcfs. The infant, however> feels on- 
ly, the uneafinefs of the prefent inftant, which 
<;an never be great. With regard to the future 
it is perfectly fecurej and in its. thought- 
leflhefs and want of fprefight poflefles aa 
antidote againft fear and anxiety, the great 
tormentors of the human breaft, from which 
l^eafon and philolbphy will in vain attempt 
to deft^nd it when it grows up to a man. 

We fympathize even with the dead, and 
•yerlooking what is of real importance in 
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their fituation, that awfbl futurity which' 
awaits them, we are chiefly afFe£led:by thofe 
circumftances which ftrike our fenfes,. but can' 
have no influence upoa their happinefs. It 
is miferable, we think, to be deprived of the- 
light of the fun ; to . be Ihut out from life 
and converfation > to be laid in the cold 
grave a prey to corruption knd the reptiles of 
the earth; to be no more thought of in this 
world, but to be obliterated in, a little time 
from, the afFed:ions and* almoft from the me- 
mory of their deareft friends and relations/ 
Surely, we imagine, wc can nevier feel too 
rnuch for thofe who have fnfFered fo dread- 
ful a calamity. The tribute of our fellow- 
feeling; feems doubly due to them now when- 
they are in danger of beiog forgot by every 
body : and, by the vain honours which wc 
pay to thdr memory, we endeavour, for our 
Qwn mifery,.. artificially to keep alive our me- 
lancholy remembrance of their misfortune. 
That our fympathy can afford them no con- 
folation feems to be an addition to their cala- 
mity ; and to think that all* we can do is 
unavailing, and that, what alleviates all other 
difl:ref§, the regret, the love and the lamenta- 
tions of their friends, csHt yield no comfort to 
them, ferves only to exafperate our fenfe of 
their mifery. The happinefs of the' dead, 
however, moft alTu redly, is affefted by none 
pf thefe circumftances ; nor is it the thought* 
of thefe things which can ever diflurb the 
profound fecurity of their repofe. The idea 
of that dreary and endlcfs melancholy, which 

the 
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die fancy naturally afcr tbcs to thtit cbiiditidti, 
ariies iJtogcther from our joining to th6 
change which lias been produced upon theift^ 
our own confcioufnefs of that change, froni 
eur putting ourfelvcs in their fituatioA, and 
from our lodging, if I may be iHoWed tb 
&y fo, our own living fouls in thfeit inani- 
niated bodies, and thence conceiving what 
would be our emotions in this cafe. It is 
from this very illufion of the imagination, that 
the forcfight of our own diiTolution is Co ter- 
rible to us, and that the idea of thofe circums- 
tances, which tindoubtedly can gi\fe us Mt 
pain when we are dead, makes tis miferablo 
while we are alive. And from thence arifes 
one of the moft important principles in hu- 
man nature, the dread of dea^, tho great 
poifon to the htppinefs, but the great rcftf^int 
tipon the injuftice of mankind, which, whil^ 
it a£lids and mortifies the individual, guard$ 
and protects the fbciety. 



C H A ^. II. 

Of the Pleafure, of mutual Sympathy^ 

BU T whatever may be the eatife of iym^ 
. pathy, or however it may be eictited, 
nothing pleafes us^ more than to obferve in 
other men a fellow-feeling with all the cmo** 
rions of our own breaft ; nor are we ever ib 
much £bocked as by the appearance of the 

contrary. 
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contmy. Thofe who are fond of dedocing 
all our ientiments from certain refinem^its 
of felf-lovc, think themfekcs at no Ipfs to ac- 
count, ai:cording to thteir own principles, 
both for this pkafure and this pain. Man, 
fay they, confciotisof his own weaknefs and 
of the i^eed which he has for the afliftance of 
others, rejoices whenever he obferves that 
they adopt his own p^oo^, becauie he is 
then afmred of that a^Tiftance ; and grieves 
whenever he obferves the contrary, becaufe 
|ie is then affured of jheir oppofition. But 
both the pleafurc and the pain are always felt 
fo iaftantaneoufly, and often upon fuch fri- 
ivolous OGcaiions, that it feems evident that 
neither of them can be derived from any fuch 
&lf4nterei^ed confideration. A man is mor«> 
tificd when, after having endeavoured to di- 
vert the company, he looks round and fees 
than no-body laughs at his jefls but himfelf. 
On the contrary, the mirth of the company 
iS highly agreeable to him, and he regards this 
correfpondchce of their fentiments with his 
own as the greateft applaufe. 

Neither does his pleafure feem to arife al- 
together from the additional vivacity which 
his mirth may receive from fympathy with 
theirs, nor his pain from the difappointment 
}ie meets^ with' when he mifies this pleafure; 
liiQUgh both the one and the other, no doubt^ 
do }a fome meafure. When we have read a 
hoek or poem Co often that we can no longer 
£ad any amufement in reading it by ourfelves^ 
^ can dill tak^ pleafure in reading it to a 

companion. 
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companion. To him it has all the .graces of 
novelty ; we enter into the furprize and ad- 
miration which it naturally excites in him, 
but which it is, no longer capable of ejcciting 
in us J we confider all the ideas which it pre- 
•fents rather in the light in which they appear 
to him, than in that in which they appear 
tO|^ ourfelves, and we are amufed by iympa- 
thy with his amufement which thus enlivens 
our own. On the contrary, we fhould be 
vexed if he did not ieem to be entertained 
.with it, and we could no longer take any 
pleafure in reading it to him. It is the fame 
cafe here. The mirth of the company, no 
doubt, enlivens our own mirth, and their 
filence, no doubt, difappoints us. But though 
jthis may contribute both, to the pleafure, 
w^hich we derive from the pne,,and to the 
ixain which we feel from the other, jt is by 
no means the fole caufe of either 5 and this 
correfpopdence of the fentiments of others 
with our own appears to be a . caufe of plea-i- 
lure, and the want of it a caufe of pain, 
which cannot be accounted for in this man-* 
per. • The iympathy, which my . friends px- 
prefs with my joy, might, . in deedi give me 
pleafure by enlivening that joy : . but that 
which they exprefs \yith.my grief CQpld giVe 
me none, if ^it ferved only to enliven that 
grief. Sympathy, hpw^ver, enlivens joy 
^nd alleviates grief. It enlivens joy \?y^ pre-? 
fenting another rfource of fatisfadlion ; ' and 
it "^ alleviates grief by infinuating into tjie 
jbeartalmoft^ the ^ only agreeable fenfatiojpi 

which 
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Tvhich it IS at that time capable of re- 
ceiving. 

It is to be dbferved accordingly, that wc 
are ffill more anxious to communicate to our 
friends our difagreeable than our agreeable 
paflions, that we derive ftill more fatisfadlion 
from 'their fympathy with the former than 
from that with the latter, and that we are 
ftill more (hocked by the want of it. 

Hovir are the unfortunate relieved when 
they have found out a perfon to whom they 
can c6mmunicate the caufe of their forrow? 
Upon his fympathy they feem to difburthen 
themfelves of a part of their diftrefs : he is 
not improperly fald to (hare it with them. He 
not only feels a forrow of the fame kind with 
that which they feel, but as if he had deri- 
ved a part of it to himfelf, what he feels feenis 
to alleviate the weight of what they feel. 
Yet by relating their misfortunes they in fome 
meafure renew thcT grief. They awaken 
in their memory the remembrance of thofe 
circumftances which occafion their afflidtion^ 
Their tears accordingly flow fafter than before, 
and they are apt to abandon then:>felves to all 
the weaknefs of forrow. They take plea- 
fure, however, in all this, and, it is evident, 
are fenfibly relieved by it ; becaufe the fweet- 
nefs of Jiis fympathy more than compenfates 
the bitternefs 'of that forrow, which, in or- 
der to exdte this fympathy, they had thus 
enlivened and renewed. The crueleft infvilt, 
on the contrary, which can be offered to the 
unfortunate, is to appear to make light of 

their 
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their calamities. To feem not tQ be zSc&t^ 
with the joy of our companions is but want 
of politenefe ; but not to wear a ferious coun- 
tenance when they tell us their affiliations, ii 
real and grofs inhumanity* 

Love is an agreeable ; refentmefit, a dilagfee- 
^blei paiSon : and accordingly we are not half 
fo anxious that our friends (hpuld ^ppt our 
friendftiips, as that they fhould enter into omf 
areientments. We can forgive them though 
they fcem to be little affedcd with the favours 
which we may have received, but lofe all 
patience if they feera indifferent about the in* 
juries which may have been done to us : not 
aro we half fo angry with them for not ^nter-* 
ing into our gratitude, as for not fympa- 
tbifing with oor refenfment. They can eafily 
avoid being friends to our friends, but c^n 
liardly avoid being enemies to thofe with 
whom we are at variance* We feldom re- 
fent their being at enmity with the firftt 
though upon that account we may fometipies 
affed to miake an aukward quarrel with thepi i 
but we quarrel with them in good earnefl if 
they live in friendship with the laft, ThQ 
agreeable paffions of love and joy can fgtisfy 
smd fupport the heart without any auxiliary 
pleafore. The bitter and painful emotions of 

frief and refentnaent more flrongly require thqi 

Kcaling coniblation of fympathy. 

As the pcrfon who is^ principally interefled 

in any event is pleafed with our fympathy, 

. and hurt by the want of it, fb we, too, feem 

to he pleafed when we are able to fympathize^ 

with 
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with him, and to be hurt when wc arc unable 
to do fo. We run not only to congratulate 
the fuccefsful, but to c^mdole with the afflic- 
ted ; and the pleafuire which we find in the 
converfation of one yrfaoia in all the paf* 
'fions pf his he^rt we can entiirely fyxnp^th|ze 
with, feems to dp moto than conjpoifatc the 
painfulnefs of that fprrow with whipji fhe 
view of his fituation afFefts us* On the con- 
trary, it is always diiagreeablo vo feci thaft 
y^t cannot iYmpathize witji him, 4nd inf):ead 
pf being pleated with this. e*en^ptipn ffopa 
(ympathetic pain> it hurts u? to fiod that we 
cannot fliare his unealiiiefs. If we he»r fi 
perfon loudly lai3a?nting his misfortwes^ 
Which, however, upon bringing the cafe 
hpme to ourfelves, we feel, can produce bq 
ftiph violent effefl; upon us, we are ftiockei 
at his grief; and, becaufe we cannot enter 
into it, call it pufiUanimity and weakftcfew 
It gives us the Ibieen, on the oth^r hand, to 
fee another too happy or too much eUvated* 
as we call it, wit|i any little piece of good for* 
tune. We are difobliged ev^n with hi§ joy» 
and, becaufe we cannot go along with it, call 
it levity and folly. We are even put out of 
humour if our companion laughs louder or 
longer at a joke than we think it dcferves i 
that is, than we fed that we par&lvej^ CQ^^ld 
laugh at it. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the 'manner In which we judgi of the pro-* 
priety or impropriety of the affedlions of other 
men, by their concord or dijfonance with our 

own. 

TTJ'HEN the original paffions of the 
W perron principally concerned ^are in 
perfedt concord with the lympathetic emo- 
tions of the fpedator, they neceffarily appeaf 
to this laft juft and propei^, and fuitable to 
their objeds; and, on the contrary, when, 
upon bringing the cafe home to hiftifelf, he 
finds that they do not coincide with what he 
feels, they neceffarily appear to him unjuft: 
and improper, and unfuitable to the caules 
which excite them. To approve of the paf- 
fions of another, therefore, as fuitable to 
their objeds, is the fame thing as to obferve 
that we entirely fympathize with them ; ancj 
not to approve of them as fuch, is the fame 
thing as to obferve that we do not entirely 
fympathize with them. The man who re- 
fents the injuries that have been done to me, 
and obferves that I refent them precifely as he 
does, neceffarily approves of my refentment. 
The man whofe fympathy keeps time to my 
grief, cannot but admit the reafonablenefs of 
my ,forrow. He who admires the fame poem, 
or the fame picture, and admires them exact- 
ly s^s 1 do, mufl furely allow the juflnefs of 
•* my 
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my admiration. He who laughs at the fame 
joke, and laughs along with me, cannot well 
deny the propriety of my laughter. On the 
contrary, the perfon who upon thefe different 
occafions, either feels no fuch emotion as that 
which I feel, or feels none that bears any pro- 
portion to rhine« cannot avoid difapproving 
tay fentiments on account of their diffonance 
with his own. If my animofity goes beyond 
what the indignation of my friend can cor- 
reipond to \ if my grief exceeds what his 
moft tender compaffion can go along with; 
if my admiration is either too high or too 
low to tally with his own j if I laugh loud 
and heartily when he only fmiles, or, on the 
contrary, only fmile when he laughs loud and 
heartily ; in all thefe cafes, as foon as he 
comes from confidering the obje(ft, to obfervc 
how I am aSeftcd by it, according as there 
is more or lefs dilproportion between his fen- 
timents and mine, 1 mud incur a greater or 
lefs degree of his difapprobation : and upon 
all occafions his own fentiments are the 
ftandards and meafures by which he judges 
of mine. 

To approve of another man's opinions is 
to adopt thofe opinions, and to adopt them is 
to approve of them. If the fame arguments 
which convince you convince me likewife, I 
neccffarily approve of your convidlion ; and if 
they do not, I neceffarily difapprove of it ; 
neither can Ipoflibly conceive that I £houl4 
do the one without the other. To approve 
or difapprove, therefore, of the opinions of 

C otheca 
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others is acknowledged, by every body, to~ 
iheah no more than to obfervp their agfeeroent 
or difagreemen.t with our own. Bat this isr 
equally the cafe with regard to our approba- 
tion or difapprobation of the Sentiments or 
paffions of others. 

There are, indeed, fome cafes in which Wd 
ieem to approve without any iympathy or cor- 
refpondence of fentiments, and in which, 
Confequently, the fentiment of approbation 
would feem to be different from the percep-* 
tion of this coincidence. A little attention, 
however, will convince us that even in theib 
cafes our approbation is ultimately founded 
upon a fympathy or correfpondence of this 
kind. I fh^ll give an inftance in things of a 
very frivolous nature, becaufe in them the 
judgments of mankind are lefs apt to be per- 
verted by wrong fyftems. We may often ap- 
prove of a jeft, and think Vhe laughter of the 
company quite juft and proper, though w6 
burfelves do not laugh, becaufe, perhapsj we 
are in a grave humour, or happen to have our 
attention engaged with other objedls. We 
have learned, however, from experience, what 
fort of pleafantry is upon moft occafions capa- 
ble of making us laughj and we obferve that 
thi« is one of that kind. We approve, there- 
fore, of the laughter of the company, and 
feel that it is natural and fuitable to its ob- 
jed; becaufe, though in our prefent mood 
we ciahnot ealijy enter into it, we are fenfible 
that upon mofl occafions we fhould very hear- 
tily join in it. * 
• ' ^ The 
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The famfe thing often happens With regard 
to all the other paffions. A ftranger paffes by 
us in the ftreet with all the matks of the 
deepeft affliiStion ; and we are immediately 
toid that he has juft rcceivbd the news of the 
death of his father. It is impo^blc that, in 
this cafe, we (hOuld not approve of his grief. 
Yet it may often happen, without any defedt 
of humanity on our part, that, (o far from 
entering into the violence of his borrow, we 
Ifiould fcarce conceive the firft movements of 
concprn upon his account. Both he and his 
father, perhaps, are intirely unknown to us, 
or we happen to be employed about other 
things, and do iiot take time to pidure out in 
our imagination the diiFcrent circumftances of 
diftfefs which muft occur to him. We have 
learned, however, from experience, that fuch 
a misfortune naturally excites fuch a degree of 
forrow, and we know that if we took time to 
tdnfider his fituation, fully and in all its 
parts, we (hoald, without doubt, moft fin- 
cerely fymphathize with him. It is upon the 
confcioufnefs of this conditional fymplthy, 
that our approbation of his forrow is founded, 
cv6fe in thofe Cafes in which that fympathy, 
does not aftually take place ; and the general 
rules derived from our preceeding experience 
of what our fentiments would commonly cor- 
refpond with, correct ' upon this, as upon 
many other occafions, the impropriety of our 
prefent emotions. 

The fentiixient or afFedtion of the heart 
from whicb any aftion prpceeds, and upon 

C 2 which 
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which its who!^ virtue or vice muft ultimate- 
ly depend, may be confidered under two dif^ 
ferdnt afpeds, or Jn^ two difiicrtnt relations ; 
firft, in relation to the caufe which excites it> 
or the motive which gives occafidn to it 5 and 
fecondly, in relation to th6 end which it pro- 
pofes, or the efFedt which it tends t& pro^ 
duce. 

In the fuitablenefe or unfuitablenefs, in the 
proportion or difproportion which the affec* 
tion feems to bear to the cawfe or objedl which 
excites it, cdnfifts the propriety or improprie- 
ty, the decency or ungraccfulnefe of the con- 
fcquent adion, ; * 

Jn the beneficial or hurtful nature of the ef- 
fcifts which the affcdlion aims at, or tends to 
produce, confifts the /nerit or demerit of 
the aftion, the qualities by which it is en- 
titled to reward, or is defcrving of punifli- 
ment. 

Philofophers have, of late years, confidered 
chiefly the tendency of afFe<flions, and have 
given little attention to the relation which they 
ftand in to the caufe which excites them. In 
common life, however, when we judge of 
any perfon's condufl:, and of the fentiments 
which direded it, we conftantly confider them 
under both thefe afpedls. When we blame 
in another man the exceffes of love, of grief, 
cf refentment, we not only confider the ruin- 
ous eifedts which they tend to produce, but 
the little occafion which was given for tfcetn. 
The merit of his' favourite, we fay, is fiot Co 
great, his misfortune is not fo dreadful^ his 

pro- 
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pf^ovocatlonii? HQt fo extraor4intry;, as to juftify 

we fay SI psrtapsi base ^ppirpvcd of the vio* 
fcncjK,of::hi$.^ti*otipa, hj^ij thQ caufc b^cn in 
iWiy refpeft;:pf»^rti«HlQd tp it. 

. Wh^ri W»}}Ug^. in thi^.mmn^r of any af- 
fe^cMj, as piopor^iQQ^ qrr dij^roportioned.to 
the caufe which excites it, it is fcarce pofl^bk 
tfeat we fhoiild! njafce ufc: of any other rul^ or 
^non but\fhq;CorrefpQni^?nt affedipn in our- 
ielvi&s. Ifi upOTi bringing tb« cafe .home tp 
<^r omtiihr^^y we ftnd that the fentinacaite 
which ;.it giY«s rQcqalfion tc^, • coincide ; and i tally 
with our own, we neceffarily apprpvis of tjaeoi 
as proportipoed 4nd fuitabli^ to their objects ; 
if oStbeirwife, ^f^ neceffarily djfapprpvc of them, 
m cxlravagant aed o^t of proportion. 

Eveey Faculty in oo^ m^a is the Bieafurt 
by which h^ J4)dges of the like faculty in anoT- 
ther, I judge of your fight by my fight, of 
3POulr «ar by my ear, of yoiir reafon by my 
reafon, of jour resentment by my refentment, 
of your lovetby n^y love. I neither have, 
nor can have,/ any odjiei: w?ty of judging ^bout 
thenji 
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trie fame fubyeM ^mtinued^ 
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E nwy judge pfith^i propriety Of im- 
propriety of the. fentiipen ts pf ano- 
ther pcffpii^by their cow^fladenqe, or: difa- 
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grcement with our own, upon two different 
occafions j either, firft, when the ob}e<!ts which 
excite them are confidered without any pe- 
culiar relation, either to ourfelve« or to the 
pcrfon whofe fentiments we judge of; or, 
fccondly, when they are conlidel'ed as pecu- 
liarly affeding one or other of us. 

1 . With regard tb thofc objedts which are 
confidered without any peculiar relation either 
to ourfelves or to the perfon whofe fentiments 
we judge of; wherever his fentiments intircly 
correfpond with our own, we afcribe to hitn 
the qualities of tafte and good judgment. 
The beauty of a plain, the g*eatnefs of a 
mountain, the ornaments of a building, iht 
expreffion of a piifture, the compofition of a 
difcourfe, the condudk of a third perfon, the 
proportions of different quantities and num« 
bcrs, the various appearances which the great 
machine of the univerfe is perpetually exhi- 
biting, with the iecret wheels and Iprings 
which produce them ; all the general fubje^fi 
of fcience and taftfe, are what we and our 
tompanions regard, as havinig no peculiar re- 
lation to either of us. We both look attheni 
from the fame point of view, and we have 
no occafion for iympathy, or for that imagi-» 
nary change of fituations from which it arifes, 
in order to produce, with regard to thefe, the 
moft perfect httrtnony . of Jen(iaient$ and af- 
fedtions. If, not with (landings we are often 
differently affediid, it arilies either fropi the 
iji^ent degrees of attention, which our dif- 
%ent 1>abit$:'of life -^llow us to; give eaiily to 
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the feveral" parts of thofe complex objefts, o^ 
from the different degrees of natural acute- 
nefs in the faculty of the mind to which they 
are addrefled. 

When the fentimerits of our companion 
coincide with otir own in things of this kind, 
which are obvious and eafy, and in which, 
perhaps, we never found a iingle perfoh who 
differed from us, though we, no douht, muft 
approve of them, yet he feems to deferve no 
praife or admiration on account of them. 
But when they not only coincide with otrr 
own, but lead and direft our own ; v^hen in 
forming them he appears to have attended 
to many things which we had overlooked, 
and to nave adjufted them to all the various 
circumftances of their objefts ; we not only 
approve of them, but wonder and arc fur- 
^ifed at their tsncommon and linexpedted 
ac«tenefs and comprehcnfivenefs, and he 
appears to deferve a very high degree of ad- 
miration and applaufe. For approbation 
hejghtned by wonder and furprife, conftitutes 
the fentimcnt which is properly called ad- 
fniraciofi, and of which applaufe is the na- 
tural exjireflion. The decifion of the man 
whfO judges that exquifite beauty is preferable 
to the' groffeft deformity, or that twice two 
are. equal to four, muft certainly be approved 
of %y all the world, bpt will not, furely, be 
•mtich admfred. It is the aaite and delicate 
<iife^r«toerit' of the mkn of taftc, w?ho dif- 
tifigurlftitss the minute, and fcarce perceptible, 
di^renccs^of beauty and deformity ; it is the 

C 4 comprehenfivc 
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eomprchtnfivc' wiCQmcy of the .experknced 
mathematickn^ xs^ho unmvds, wi^ eafe, the 
mo& ifitficate/ 401(1' perplexed proportions; it 
is the : great leader^ in firience an^ tafte, the 
mitii who diredis «a«Ki cdndufts oor own fen* 
tinuints^ the extent ^nd fup^rior jatftne& of 
vrhofe talents ' aftomfh us :mth w^der and 
fufprife) y^ho cjcdtcs onr admiration and 
feepis'toir defer vc owr ippkufc : and upon this 
foundation i$ grounded the greater part of the 
praife which is befkiiwed upon what are cdled 
the intdlci^aal virtues 4. 

The utility of thofe qualities, it may be 
thought, is what firft recommends them, to 
lis ; and| no doubts the confideration of this^ 
when we come to attend to it, gives them a 
new value. Originally, hoA^ever, we ap- 
prove of another man's judgment, not as 
ibmething ufeful, but as right, as accurate^ 
as agreeable to truth and reality: and it is 
evident we attribute thofe qualities to it for 
no other reafon but becau£b we find that it 
agrees with our own. Tafle, in the iame 
manner, is originally approved of^ not as ufe- 
ful, but as juft, as delicate and as precifely 
fuited to its objcdJ:. . The idea of the utility of 
all qualities of this kind, is plainly an after- 
thought^ and not <whajt £ril recommends tiieni 
to our approbatibcu. . 

2. With regard to. thok objedB; which 

affed in a particulaf manner eiilier ourfcdve^ 

or the per£c^ wbofeibntinientavwe judge; of, 

it is at:OQice.mor&<difficult to>pe(bfite,'thss har- 

\fQpny and corria^ncjbnce,. ^i^-^.^tiiie fam? 
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foFtime'(tl^t-*hfiS/bl4^^ii)rfSiei . or ityi^ 
ii^at^^us bran dctnfi unev^ frctobths^ i^irncr: p 
of maw iik:mhichil irdQ^eaf thwi^ i' They^itf- 
f^: m^ vaai^h .\rAorc nearly. r.Wfi}^ :not 
jsiew > tbem ham . thefiaime» ftatiori^ > aa^^we 'jdo 
a pi&UFfi^ [or a poem»;.o];:a fyilom a^^ philo* 
ibphy,. aiad> are^ tfacr?lbm^. apt.>to:brrwry^iiif- 
ferenrtfy; aflfoflteid by thbrn. Bat I can jjiMch 
more ea^ly/o^orlook itb^. inrant of this corre- 
fpondence of fenti[neQi8Jwitb regard to fitch 
indi£Eer«nt o^^^fi^ ^91: concern neither me nor 
my/ companion^ than wiih regard tf> what 
^nterefts me £> much? zs the misfqrfiune that 
has befalkii me^ ; or tfas injury that' has been 
jdone me* Thdugh jrou d^)ife that pidurc, 
or that poem^ or even tl^t fydem of phi- 
lo6>phy> whi)Qh I admirie, there 19 little dan« 
ger of our quarrdling apon that account. 
Neither of us can . reafonahly be much inte- 
refted about them. They ought aU of them 
»t& be matters of. great indii&rence to qs both; 
ifi> that^ though oar: opinions may be oppofite, 
>purMfffedibiis may iftill l^e very nearly the 
fameu But it 18 quite otherwifc with regard 
to. thofe objodlB by which either you or I are 
particulariy ^efi^d* ^ Though your judg^ 
ments in matters of fpecuktion, ^ough your 
\&atimtnQS'in maHltet^roF taO^e, are 4:}uite op-* 
fiodke toi mine; < I leao eafiiy onrcf k)ok this op- 
potion) J/ and if ii halite laiiy^degtee )of temper, 
J nDlay^Aill>:^d ^imee' entertaiQnxent in your 
pQnvbrfatioo, t>e\;pQ oipon thofe wry iubj^s.* 

But 
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But if yott have either no Mkm^S^ing for 
the misfortunes I have met with, or iione 
that beaw any proportion to the grief which 
diftra(3ts me ; or if you have either no indig- 
nation at the injuries I have fu^fercd, or none 
that beaj^s any proportion to the refentment 
which tranlports me, we can no longer con- 
verfe upon thele fufcje<fts. We become in- 
tolerable to one another. I can neither fup- 
port your company, nor you mine. You are 
confounded at my vidence and paffion, and 
I am enraged at your cold infenfibility and 
want of feeling. " * 

In all fuch cafes, that there may be fbme 
. correfpondence of fcntiments between the 
(pc&ztor and the perfon principally concern- 
ed, $he IpeiSator muft, firft of all endea- 
vour, as much as he can, to put himfelf in 
the fiftiation of the other, and to bring home 
to himfelf ewry little circumftance of diftrefe 
which can poffibly occur to the fufferer. He 
muft adopt the whole cafe of his companion 
with all its minuteft incidents ; and ftrive to 
render, as perfe<S as poflible, that imaginary 
change of iltuation upon which his Sympathy 
is founded. 

After all this, however, the emotions of 
the fpeiStatbr will ftill be .very apt to fall (hoit 
of the violence of What is felt %y • the fuf- 
ferer. Manfcind, though naturally ^fympa- 
thetic, never conceive, for what ha& befallen 
anodfeer, that degree of paffion which natu- 
rafHy animates the perfon principally con- 
cealed. Thu imaginary change of fituation^ 
*pdn which their fympathy is founded, is 

but 
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but morfteirtary. The thought of their own 
^ety, the thought that Ihcy thcmfelves are 
not te^y the fofFerers^ continually intrudes 
itfelf upon them 1 and though it does not 
hinder thenfi from conceiving a pa{fion fome- 
v^hat analogous to what is felt by the ftifferer, 
hinders them from conceiving any thing that 
approaches to the fame degree of ^violence. 
The perfon principally concerned is feniible 
of this, and, at the fame time paflionately 
defires a more compleat fympathy. He longs 
for that relief which nothirig can afford him 
but the entire concord of the affcftions of the 
ipeftators with Ws own. To fee the emotions 
^f their hearts, in every reipeftj heat time 
to his own, in the violent and difagreeable 
paffiona, confMtutes his fole confolation. 
JBut he can only hope to obtain this by lower- 
ing his pafiion to that pitch, in which the 
Ipedtators a-re capable of going along with 
him. He muft flatten-, if I may be allowed 
to fay fo, the Iharpnefs of its natural tone, in 
ordCT to f educe it to harmony and Concord 
with tho emotions of thofe who are about 
him. What they fed, will, indeed^ always 
fee, in feme refpedls, different from what* he 
#€els> and compaflion can fiever fee 'exactly 
tha'ftme widi: original fbrrow; becaufe the 
ftCTet- confcioufnefs that the change of firt:tfa^ 
tion^v/froih which the fym pathetic fentiment 
|krffe#i^ is but imaginary, not only lowers it 
in* degree, but, in fome me^tire, varies it in 
Jc'ind, 'and gives k a: quite different modifi-* 
(;atioQ. Thefe two .fentioieotsi however; 

may. 
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ma>7» h as evident, have foch, a condign- 
dence^wirfi one anotljar, as is -fufficdeiit for 
the hzxmmj of fbdetjir. Thougb ^cy will 
nev tf be uiufonS) tbey^ociay be conconk^ ^Uid 
this IS' 2lb that is watted €at^ mquimdi > . 

In order toprodiac&tliis concc)rd^;a8.(iiattire 
teaches the fpedators.to^dilinie the ciitrum* 
flaoces /q£ the perfod prinbipally dencerned^ 
jfo £he/ teaches tnia laiftiin fome misafuoe to ai^ 
ibn^e t^oie of the .i^vedlatora. As they arfe 
contiiunilly {facing themfelves in his fitua^ 
dos^and thence coDicreivtng emotions iimilar 
4o what he ^Is ; fa he us as conflantiy plac^ 
ing.ymfelf in theirs, and tfaence conceiving 
£)me4egree of that coolnefs about his own 
fortune, with which be is feniible that they 
will view it. As they are conftantly conii- 
dering what they thenifclvcs would feel, if 
they actually were the iiifibrers, fo he is as 
conftantly led to imagiae in what manner he 
would be afFeifted if be was only one of the 
ipe<3:ators of his own iituation. As their 
iympathy maizes them look at it, in fame 
meafure, with his^ ey^s, fo his iympathy 
makes him look at it, in'£bme meafure, with 
theirs, efpecially wiien. in their prefence as^l 
a&ing under thdir ob&rvat&on: add as the 
xefleaed^paOlon, which he thos^conoeivcs, is 
much vj/eaker than the«orig]ii|ai one^.itjie- 
ceilarilyabitesdie^iolenoejc^what he^felt be* 
ibrehecanie intotheii:p{)ei(e^oe, befor&fae. began 
to recolletS in what ^n^neriimyi would be a^ 
fededby it, ^and to "view hfis fituation^4n:thi$ 
i^aqdid/and inipiartiaLdlght^' - /' • 
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ISIhriorniad^.^ tfa^^ id raxely fo diihifb^ 

fsi, ;lmr^ri3mt ^thei cqmpxofr of a fiirad ivill 
ireftocciit td: foiiie degree df tranqnmity arid 
£cKkt|siDQ&^; ' The brcafV ts^ in ^ fome mecfure, 
calmed ahd^ cpmpofdd tiie moment Hrecome 
IntaiiistptefeBoe*. iWo'^ave ioimedibtdlj put 
in mind tif ^ Jighttin ^^hich ho idtriB view 
our fitoadon; and we begin to view it our- 
felves ia* liie fame li^hf 'x ^r the taffi^dfc of 
fympadiy £5 inftantaneou^^i We txiptGt lc& 
fympatbj from a comobon acquaintiuDoe than 
from a friend: we camaot open to the fomier 
aU tb6fc little circmnftances which wi can 
i^nfold to the Utter: we aiSume^ therefore^ 
more. tjfanqcdUity bdfinre iihn, and ^oideavour 
to ii^ our. thoughts ufioii th<!ife general out- 
lines of our fituation; wHch he is willing to 
confider. We export ftill leis fympathy from 
an afiembly of ibangdrs, and we afTume^ 
therefore^ ftill more ^tranqvuUity. before them> 
fsxd ^ways cndeayDnr to bringdown our paHion 
to that^pitch> which die particular company 
we are in may be eKpeded to go along with. 
Nctf iathis only an turned ^pearancc: Ibr 
if i we. are at all mafters.of ourfehresi the pre*- 
&iicex£a mere; acqiaaintence^ will really coixi*^ 
fKife uSyL^fkill OMm than that of • a Iriend^ and 
th^tr of to a£qtttfaly^Arahger$ B^h cpof e ^ than 
, thatyof.anjaC(]piaintanD^i ,^ . . 

: Society! and conTOr&ti)ra> tihefeforey are the 
moft'^ pmfmf^ nmt^iM6i for sefloriogfthe mind 
to iisf traoquil&yy Ttf^i^at aiiy tlime^ it hss 
iinfortunatdiy I0&' i4r;»r/asi Weil asvdife beft 
prefervativcs of that;fc9ttilami!hap|>y. temper, 
iKthlch is fo neceiTary to felf fatisfadion and 

enjoyment. 
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eajoytn^nt. M^i of retirement and fpecula- 
tion» who are apfc t0 fit brooding it home 
oves either grief or refentment/ though they 
may ofd^n h^re itiore humanity, more getle-* 
rofity, and a nicer fenfe of honoor^ yet lel- 
dom poiTeis that equality of temper whith 
is {t> aommcfii zaiomg men of the wotid. 



CHAP. V. 

Of fAe amiabh and refpeSiable virtms. 

UPON thefe two di6Ferent effbrtt, upon 
that of the fpeiftator to enter into the 
fentiment3 of the perifon principally concerned, 
and upon that of the peirfon principally con- 
cerned, to bring down his emotions to what 
^he fpedator can go along with, are founded 
two differenit iti% of virtues* The foft, the 
gentle, the amiable virtues, the virtues of 
candid condefceniion and indulgent humanity, 
are foundt^d upon the one : the great, the 
awful and refpedaWc, the virtues of felf* 
denial, of felf-^goverifment, of that command 
of the paffions which fubjcSs all the move- 
ments of obr nature to what our own dignity 
^nd honomr, and the propriety of our dwn 
conduft require, take their origin from the 

Hpw amiable does he appear to be, whofe 
fymptthetic heart fcems to re-echo all the 
fcntiqfieats of thofe with whom he converfes, 
who grieves for their cal^ities, who refcnts 

their 
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their lajurksi and who rgmcefi at thdtr good 
fortune! When we bring i home to ourlel^^cs 
the fitt^on of his comptnioMf we enter 
into their gratitude^ and f<pel what coniblation 
they muft derive from the tender fytnpathy 
of fo affeaionate a fiiend. And for a con- 
trary reaibn# how diiagr eealDle does he appear 
to be, whofe hard and obdurate heart feels 
for himfelf only, but is altogether infenfiblo 
to the happineffi or iniifery of others ! Wo 
enter, in this cafe too, into the pain which 
his prefence muft give to eveiy mortal with 
whom he coaverfes^ to thofe efpecially with 
whom w^ are moft apt to fyoipathize^ the 
unfortunate $U)d the iqjured. 

On the other hand, what noble propriety 
and grace do we feel in the condu& of thoic 
who» in their own cafe, exert that recxillec- 
tion. and iiblf-command which conftitute the 
dignity of every paffion, and which bring it down 
to what others can enter into. We are dif- 
gufled with that clamorous grief, which, 
without any delicacy, calls upon our compaf«» 
iion with figbs and tears and importunate la* 
mentations. But we reverence that referved, 
that £lent and majeftic ibrrow^ which. difco** 
vera itfelf only in the fwelling of the eyes, in 
the quivering of the lips and cheeks, and 
in the diftant> but adding, coldnefe of the 
whole behaviour. It impofes the like filence 
upon us. We regard it with refpe&ful at* 
tention, and watch with anxious concern 
over our whole behaviour, left by any impxo* 
piiety we jQiouId diiQiifirb that concerted tran«- 

quillity, 
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quillity, which it requires io great an effortr 
to fupport* 

The infolence and brutality of anger^ in 
the fame manner, when we indulge its fury 
without check or r^raint, is, of all objeds, 
the moft deteftabk. But we admire that 
noble and generous refentment which governs 
its purfuit of the grcateft injuries, not by the 
rage which they ar« apt to excite in the breaft 
of the fufier^r, but \^y the indignation which 
they naturally call forth in that of the impar- 
tial fpedator; which allows no wordy no 
gefture, to efcape it beyond what this more 
equitable fentiment would di£tate; which 
never, even in thought, attempts any greater 
vengeance, nor dcfircs to inflid: any greater 
puniflxment, than what every indiflferent per- 
fon would rejoice to fee executed. 

And hence it is, that to feel much for othersr 
and little for ourfelves, that to reftrain our 
felfiih, and to indulge our benevolent af- 
fections, conftitutes the perfedion of human 
nature; and can alone produce among man- 
kind that harmony of fentiments and pdlions 
in which confifts their whole grace and pro- 
priety.. As to love our neighbour as we love 
ourfelves is the great law of cbriftianity, fo it 
is the great precept of nature to love ourfelves 
only as we love our neighbour, or what comes 
to the faipe thing, as our neighbour is ca- 
pable of loving us. 

As tafte and good judgment, when they 
are confidered as qualities which deferve praile 
and admiration, are fuppofed to imply a de- 
licacy 
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licacy of fentiment and an acutenefs of undcr- 
ftanding not commonly to be met with 5 fo 
the virtues of fenfibility and felf-command 
are not apprehended to confift in the ordinary, 
but in the uncommon degrees of thofe qua- 
lities. The amiable virtue of humanity re^^ 
quires, furely, a fcnfibility, much beyond 
what is pofleffed by the rude vulgar of man* 
kind. The great and exalted virtue of mag- 
nanimity undoubtedly demands much more 
than that degree of felf-command, which the 
weakeft of mortals is capable of exerting. As 
in the common degree of the intelledual 
qualities, there is no abilities ; fo in the com- 
moa degree of the moral, there is no virtue. 
Virtue is excellence, ibmething uncommonly 
great and beautiful, which rifes far above 
what is vulgar and ordinary. The amiable 
virtues confift in that degree of fenfibility 
which furprifes by its exquifite and unex- 
pefted delicacy and tendernefs. The awful 
and refpe(9:able, in that degree of felf- com- 
mand which aftonifhes by its amazing fupe- 
riority over the moft ungovernable paffions 
of hunaan nature. 

Ther^ is, in this relpeft, a confide rable dif- 
ference between virtue and mere propriety; 
between thofe qualities and a<9:ions which de- 
ierve to be admired and celebrated, and thofe 
which fimply deferve to be approved of. Upon 
many occafions, to ad: with the moft per- 
fbift propriety, requires no more than that. 
comim)n and ordinary degree of fenfibility or 
felf^comcoand which the moft^ wbrthlefs of 

D mankind 
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mankind are poflcft of, arid fometlmes eyea 
that degree is not necefTary, Thus, to. give a 
very low inftance, to eat when we are hungry^ 
is certainly, upon ordinary occafiops, perfeft- 
ly right and propery and cannot mils being 
approved of as fuch by every body. Nothing, 
howfver, could be more abfurd than to fay it. 
was virtuous. 

On the contrary, there may frequently be a 
confiderable degree of virtue in thofe adions^ 
which fall (hort of the moft perfeft propriety ; 
becaufe they may ftill approach nearer to per- 
fedion than could well be expefted upon oc- 
cafions in which it was fo extremely difficult 
to attain it : and this is very often the cafe up- 
on thofe occafions which require the greateft 
exertions of felf-command. There are fome 
fituations which bear fo hard upon humaa 
nature, that the greateft degree of felf-go- 
vernment, which can belong to fo imperfed: 
a creature as man, is not able to ftifle, alto- 
gether, the voice of human weaknefs. Or re- 
duce the violence of the paffions to that pitch 
of moderation, in which the impartial fpec- 
tatof can entirely enter into them. Though 
in thofe cafes, therefore, the behaviour of 
the fufFerer fall fhort of the moA perfedt pro- 
priety, it may ftill defcrve fon^ applaufe, and 
even in a certain fenfe, may be denominated 
virtuous. It^ may ftill man ifeft aa effort of 
gerieroftty and magnanimity of which thp 
greater part of men are incapaHIe; and thougli; 
it fails of abfolutQ pQrfcdlion> it may be a* 
much: nearer approxinjatiop towards perfec- 
I tioa> 
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tioh, than what, upon fuch trying occafioiiSf 
is commonly either tb be found or tb be bx- 
pefted. . 

In cafes of thife kiiid, when we are cJeier- 
.inining the degree of blame br applaufe which 
feems due to any aftion, we very frequently 
Jnake ufc of two different ftandards. Th6 
lirft is the idea of complete propriety arid pfer- 
fed:ion, which, in thofe difficult fitiiatioiis, 
no human condud: ever did, or ever can come 
iip to; and in cbmparifon With which the 
adions of all meri mufl for ever appear blame- 
able -and imperfe€l. The fecdnd is the idea 
oF that degree of proximity or diftance from 
this complete perfeftion, which the adioris 
of the greater part of nieri commonly arrivtf 
at. Whatever goes beyond this degree, how 
far foever it may be removed from abfolute 
perfection, feems to deferve applaufe; and 
whatever falls Ihort of it, to deferve blame. 

It 16 ki the fame manner that w^e judge of 
the produftiofts df all the arts which addtefs 
themfelves to the imagination. When a 
critic examines the work of any of the great 
inaflers in poetry or painting, he may fome- 
times examine it by an idea of perfections 
in his divn mind, which neither that nor 
any other huijian work will ever eohie up to ; 
arid as long as he compares it with this flan- 
dartl; he cah fee nothing in it but fault* audi 
imperfeflibfis. But when he comes (d con- 
iidier thd rank- which it ought t6 hold ^fpong 
other works of the fame kind, he hecefrarily 
compares it vrith a very different ftindardf 

"^ i IHe 
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the common degree of excdleilc^ which k 
ufually attained in this particular art; and 
when he judges of it by this new mcafurc, 
it may often appear to deferye the higheft ap- 
plaufe^ upon account ^f its approaching much 
nearer to perfe<flion than tne greater part of 
tho& works whpch can be brought iato com^ 
petition with it« 
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Of the degree^ of the dif&rent paflions which 
are confiftent with propriety. 



) ■ 



INTRODUCTION. 

TH E propriety of every paffion excited 
by objedls peculiarly related to our- 
felvcs, the pitch which the fpe<ftator can go 
along with, muft lye, it is evident, in a cer- 
tain mediocrity. If the paffion is too high, 
or if it is too low, he cannot enter into it. 
Grief and refentn^ent for private misfortunes 
and injuries may eafily, for example, be too 
high, and in the greater part of mankind they 
are fo. They may likewife, though this more 
rarely happens, be too low. We denominate 
the excels, weaknefs and fury : and we call 
the defeft, ftupidity, infcnfibility^ and want of 
fpirit. We can enter into neither of them, 
but are .aftoniflied and confounded to fee 
them. 

This mediocrity, however, in which the 
point of p ropriety con fifts, is different in different 
paffions. It is high in fbme, and low in others. 
There are fome paffion s which it is indecent to 
xxprefs very ftrongly, even upon thofe occafi- 
ons, in which it is acknowledged that we cannot 
avoid feeling them in the higheft degree. And 

D 3 there 
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fhcfc arc others of which the ftrongeft ex- 
prefiions are up^n many occafions extremely 
graceful, even thoygh the paffions themfelvesj 
do not, perhapSi arife- fo necelTarily. The 
firft are thofe paffions with ^yhich» for certain 
reafbns, there is little oi% no fympathy ; ;,tbe 
fecond are thofe with which, loc other rea- 
fons» there is the greateft. And if we con- 
fider all the different paffions oif human pa- 
^ure, we ftiall find that they are regarded as. 
Recent, or indecjsnt, juft in proportion as man- 
kind are more or lefs difpofe4 to fympathifc, 
with ihcm, » , 



CHAP. I; 

Qf ^M i^M^^^, which take their origin from 

the body. ' ' ' 

I * X T 15 Indecent to exprefs any ftrong dcr 
X gr?e of thpfc paffions which arife from 
f^ oer^in fituation or difpofition of the bpdy % 
becaufe the company, not being io the fame 
difppfitipn, camjot' b§ expeded tp^ fy o^athif^p 
with them. Violent hunger, for ex^mple^ 
lfhongh:uppn fliany occ^ons not only natural, 
\^X unavoidable, is' always indecent^ and tp 
cat yoracipufly is iinivprfglHy regarded as a 
piwe pf ill manners. ; Tberc is, however, 
fome degree of fy Q^pathy, leven with hunger. 
Jt is agreeable to fee our companions eat with 
a good appetite, and all expreffions of loathing 

are 
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are ofFenfive. The difpofitiori of body whfch 

is habitual to a man ifii health, litiakes his 

; iromach dafily keep tinnfe, if I maiy be allowed 

^ ip coarfe an exprefflon, witk the one,aod not 

^ with thb'^o.fher.\ We cad: fympathife with 

the difltefs which e^ceffive hunger occafions 

'when we read the deferipti(>n of itj in^the 

journal of afiege, or of a fei voyage. We 

iniagine ourfclve^ in the j&tuatioii of the fiif- 

ferers, and thence readily conceive the grief,' 

die fe^r and cohftefnatibn, which muft ne'- 

ceflarily diftfadl them. We feel, ourfclvcs, 

fome degree of thofe paffions, and therefore 

iympathife with them :h\it as we do not 

grow hungry by reading the defcription, we 

cannot properly, even in this cafe, be iaid to 

fympathife with their hunger. 

It is the fame caie with the paffion by 
which jiaturQ unites the two fexes. Though 
naturally the moft furious of all the paflions, 
all ftrong expreffions of it are upon every oc*- 
cafioa indecent, even between perfons in whom 
" iW moft compleat indulgence is acknow- 
ledged by* all laws, both huitian and divine, 
to be perfedly innocenl. There feems, how- 
/; fever, to be fame degree ^f fympathy even 
'■: with thispaflion. To talk to a woman as we x 
ihould to a man is imptoper : it is expcded 
jthatiheiir company fhduld -inspire us with 
mbrjc gaiety, more pleafert try, and 'more at- 
tetit^bn V and an iritife infetifibility to tfec fair 
lex, Vetidef S a man contemptible la fome mea- 
. 'itire even'to the men! " ' 

'•"•;''"■' *P- 4- -^'-^ ■ = --Such 
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: .Su<4j;i5 our aveifion -^ifor all tb© appetites 
.whkh take' theiforigki from 'the body: all 
; ftroi^g €»pr.effions of. them are loathfome and 
. ^ifagree^ble: According to Tom^ antient* phi- 
Jofophers,- thefe ,are ,tbe paflions which we 
fha5eisi>cotomoawith.the brutes^ aird which 
ht^in^ fto iCt)nn«dlion with, the charaftcrifti- 
c^ qualifies of human aati^re, are upon that 
account l)eneatih its dignity* But there arc 
many otheir paflkrns which we fhare in com-^ 
mon with the brubss, foch /as rcafentment, 
natural affedion,. evett^ gratitude, which do 
not, Upon that account appear to be fo brutal. 
The true caufe of. the peculiar difguft which 
Vf€ conceive for the appetites of the body 
when we fee thcni in other men, is that we 
cannot enter into them» To the pcribn him- 
felf who feels them, as foon as they are gra- 
tified, the objc£t that excited them ceafes tb 
be agreeable : even its prefence often becomes 
offenfive to him 5 he looks round to nopurpofe 
o for the charm which tranf} wted him the mo-- 
ment before, and he can now a& little enter 
into his own paffion as another perfon. When 
we haV'e dined, we order the covers to be re-^ 
moved 5 and we fhouid treat in the fame man- 
ner the objeds of the moft ardent and paf- 
fion^t^ defires, if they were the objeds of no 
other paflions but thofe which take their ori- 
gin ffom.tbe body,n c 

ll! the command cJf thofe appetites of the 
bodyr coefifts th^t virtue -which is properly 
called tempero^ice^ T^^reftrain them within 
hofe ;boufli4$i jwhicfc regard to health and for- 
tune 
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tune prefcribei, is the part of prudenC^. Bui; 
to confine them within thofe limits, ^^hich 
grace, which propriety, which delicaCy, andl 
modcfty^ require, is the office of tetnperfince* 
2. Ifc is for the fame fcafon that to cry out 
with bodily pain, > how intolerable foever, ap-i ' 
pears always uilmanly and unbecoming. Thfere 
is, however, a good deal of fympathy even 
with bodily pain. If, as has already been 
obienred, I fee a fJrokie aimed, andjuft^eady 
to fall upon t ^cleg, or arm, of another per- 
ioti^ I naturally (brink aaid draw back my own 
leg, or jtiy 'own arm ; and when it doe6 fall, 
I feel it in fonie meafure, and am hurt by it 
as well as the fuflferer. My hurt^ howtfrer^ 
is, no doubt, exceffively flight, and, upon 
that account, if he makes any violent out-Cry, 
as I cannot go along with him, I never ftiil to 
defpife him. And this is the cafe of all the 
paflions which take their origin from the 
body : they excite either no fympathy a^ all, 
or fuch a degree of it, as is altogether difpr^^- 
portioned to the violence of what is felt by 
the fufferer. 

It is quite otherwife with thofe paffions 
which take their origin from the imagina- 
tion. The frame of my body can be but 
little affefted by the alterations which are 
brought about Upon that of my companion : but 
my imagination is more ductile, and more 
readily sUTumes, if I may fay fo, the (hape 
and configuration of the imaginations of 
thofe with whom I amfamiliar^ A difap* 
poi&tment ixl lovc^ df ^bibitioii, ^ill, upon 

this 
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this acco\jnt> call forth move iy^pathy than 
the greateft bodily evil. Thofe pafljons arife 
altogether from thfe imagination, .j/^he per- 
fon tvhq has loft his whole fortune, if he is 
jn health, feels nothing in his body. What 
he fuffers is ^^Ptf\ thcinjagf nation pjply, which 
^•epreyfeots tq him, the Ipfs of hi$ dignity, ne- 
gledt from hii friends, contempt from his 
enemies,, dependance, want, andnliiery, copfi- 
ing faft upon him^ and we/fympathife with 
him more ftrongly. upon this account, becaufe 
our imaginations c^n more readily , ipould 
themfelves. uppn his imaginatiojp, than our 
bodies, can iijould themfelves upon his body. 

The lofs of a leg maj generally be regarded 
as a mori^ ire^l calarnity thaja the lofs of a mif- 
treis. It would be a. ridiculous tragedy, how- 
ever, of which the cataftrqphe was to turn 
upon a lofs pf thjit kind. A misfortune of 
the other kind, ho]y frivolous foever it may 
appear to be, has given ^occafion to. many a 
fine one. / - 

I^^othing is fo foon forgot as pain. The 

moment it is gone, the whole ^gony of it is 

over, and the thpug^t of it can no longer 

give u$ any fort of diitwban9e. We purfelves 

cannot th^n entpr , into th^ anxiety and an- 

guifh .which we had bqfprj^ conceived. An 

^unguarded word; frpn>,ja friepd will occafion 

"a moi;e dur4b^ju&eafin^sw The agony ^yhich 

this c^gat^p h by po ntij^an^ over wixh the 

.word. jWk^ at4fA:r^i%rbs us -is; ^ipt-the 

f)b]e£l of the feijiie§, jbi^t jtl^^ id^a of theama- 

jginatiqn. As it is an idea, therefore, which 

QCcafions 
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gccafibns o6r uneafir^efs, till time and other 
accidents have in fonae meafure effaced it from 
our memory, the idnagination continues ta 
frei; and rankle within, from the thought 

Qf it. 

Pain never c^lk forth any very Uveljr fym- 
pathy/iinlefs it is acconipanied with danger. 
We iympathife with the fear, • though not 
; with the agony of the fuffcrer. Fear, how- 
ever, is a paflioq derived altogether from the 
iniaginafion, which feprefents, v^ith an tin- 
certainty aod fludluadon that in^reafes our 
anxiety, not what we really feel, biit what 
we may hereafter pblBbly fuff^r. The gout 
or thp t.ooth-ach, though exquifitely painful, 
es^cite very little fympathy ; more dangerous 
difeafes, though accompanied with very little 
pain, excite the higheft. 

Spme people faint and grow lick at the 
fight oF a chirurgical operation, and that 
todily pairi which is occafioned by tearing the 
^efh, feems, in them, to excite the nfioft ex- 
peffive fympathy. We conceive in a much 
more lively and' diftind: manrieri the pain 
Whith prbceeds from an external caufc, than 
We do' that which' arifes from an internal dif- 
' prder. I can fcarce^fbrm an idea of the ago- 
nies of my neighbour when he is tortured 
Vith the gout, or the ftone; but I have the 
/ pr^areft cdncfeptidh 6f ^hat he muft fufFer 
';'frbm an incifion, a Wound, or a fradture. 
''fhc chief caufe, however, W^y fuch objedts 
Produce fiidi violent efFelSt& upon us, is their 

» ' ' novelty. 






novelty. Oiic . who ha& been witnefe to a 
dotscn dfiSecSJonsy find a$ manj amputations^ 
{et^9 ever afier, all op&mtibns of this kind 
with great indifl&rence, and often with* pcr- 
fefl: mfcnfibility. Though we have fead of 
jfecn rcpre&ntcd more th^ five hundred tra- 
gedies> wCflmli feldom feel fo entire an abate- 
ment of our fenfibilify to the objeQ: which 
they reprefent to us. 

In fomcr of the Greek tragedies there is an 
attempt to excite compafliDn, by the reprc- 
fentation of the agonies of bodily pain. Phi- 
lodketes cries but and faints from the extre- 
mity of his fufferings. Hippolytus and Her-, 
cules are both introduced as expiring urider 
the fcvereft tortures, which, it feems, eveii 
the fortiturde of Hercules was incapable of 
fupporting. In all thefe cafes, however, it 
is not the pain which iftterefb us, but fdmc 
other circumftancc. It Is not the fore foot, 
but the folitude, of Philodetcs which afFe6ls 
us, and difFufes over that charming tragedy, 
that romantic wildnefs, which is fo agreeable 
to the irrt agination. The agonies of Hercules 
and Hippolytus are intereuing only becaufe 
we forefee that death is to be the eonfequence. 
If thofe heroes were to recover, we fliould 
.think the reprefentation of their fufferings 
perfectly ridiculous. What a tragedy would 
that be 6f which the diftref^ confifted in.a 
cholic. Yet no p^in is more ek'quifite. Thefe 
attempts to excite ebmpiffioh by the rep re- 
fentation of bodily pain, may be regalded as 

among 
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aniong the greatdfl Breaches of decorum of 
wJbie^ th<^, Greek theatre has iet the example* 
Thejittte fyinpathy whicli we feel with 
bodily pdin is th$ foiiiidatioix of. the propriety 
€f£ cQoflanQy and patience in enduring it. The 
imn, whot under. th0 ieviereft tortures allows 
no,weakfie& to elcafte him» vei^ smcy gmani 
giv^ way tOi no. paf^Qti which mcAo not en^ 
timely; enter into» eooniaiids our higheft adn 
miration. His firmneis enables hini' tp ^keep 
ti9)e v^it^ puic i&di^|:ence and ioieniibilxty. 
W^ acknirp and tntijcdy: go along with the 
m^tgnanioiQus effort ^hich h^ makes for this 
pu^poil^. . We appioye. of Hs behaviour, and 
iron:!; our experience of the common weak^ 
n^(k of luwidu :natu($r^ :¥^ are {brprifed^ and 
wcHider, how he fhduld be able to. a& fo as to 
deferve approbation* Approbation, mixed 
and animated by wonder wdJurprize> con** 
ftlhites the fentiment which is properly palled 
a4QUi^tioa^ of which; applaufe is the. natural 
exprefii(»)> as has ;a][feady been obferved. 
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Of thofe pajjtons njuhtch take thetr origin from 
a particular tiirnor habit of the imagination^ 
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E"^ VJ^ N of t|^ iffaffion^ derived from the 
j^^ imagination, , thpf?,w^^^ |ake their 
origjw^ frfMwi a pecifliWrtum , or . habit it has^ 
.4 V acquired. 
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aciqijirdd, though they may fee ackftoWlecfge^t 
to be p^rfedHy natural, are, however, hut 
litlld fympathifed with. The imaginations 
6f mankind, 0ot having acquired that parti*^ 
fcular turn, cannot etitcr'into them i and fiicfii 
paflions, though t^y teay be allov^ed tor 
be almoft una\^oidable in fbtne part of life, 
afc^ always in fome medfute tidiculous. Thisf 
18 the cafe with that ftrong attachment 
which naturally grows up between tWo per-' 
ions of diflfercnt fexei, who have lon^ fiied 
their thought^ upon^one another. Our imagi- 
nation not having run in the famci channel 
with that of the lover, we cannot enter intd 
the eagernefs of his emotions. If ou*^ friend 
has been injured, we readily fympathife with 
his refentment, and grow ailgfy With th6 
Very perfon with whom he is angry. If he 
has received a benefit, we readily eftter inta 
his gratitude, and have a very high fenfe of 
the merit of his benefafior. But if he is in 
love, though wc may think his paffiori juft 
as reafpnable as any of the kind, yet we never 
think ourfelves bound to conceive a paffion of 
the fame kind, and for the fame perfon fof' 
whom he has conceived it. The pailion ap- 
pears to every body, but the man who- feels 
it, entirely diiproportioned to the value of the 
objeft ; and love, though it is pardoned in a 
certain age bccaufe we know it is natural, h 
always laughed at, becaule we cartiiot enr^r 
into it. All fcrious and ftrong expreffions of 
it appear, ridicoloas to a third perfon j and if 



the lo^^r.is noj: good company to his miftrefs^ 
hejis'to nja body elfe. .He himfelf i^ fetofible 
of thi)$ I ' and as long a^ hie continues in his 
fobetr CenfeSi endeavours to -treat his own paf- 
fion with raillery and ridicule, it is the only 
ftile in which we care to hdar of it;' becaufe 
it is the only/ ftilein; which we ourfelves are 
difpof^^ to talk of it. We grow weary of the 
grave J pedantic, arid long-fentenc^ Jove of 
Cowley and Propertiusj who never have done 
wtth exaggerating the violence of their attach- 
ments ; but the gaiety of Ovid, and the gal- 
lantry of Horace, are always agreeable. 

But though rwo feel no proper fyttipathy 
with an attachment of this kind, though we 
never apprpach even in imagination towards 
conceiving a paffion for that particular perfon; 
yet as we either havd conceived, or may be 
difpofed to conceive, paffions of the fame kind, 
we readily enter into thofe high hopes of 
happinefs which are propofed from its grati- 
fication, as well aSrinfo that exquifite diftrefs 
which is feared from its difappointment. It 
interefts us not as a. pafHon, but as a iituation 
that gives occafion to other paffions which 
interefts us; to hope, to^ar, and to diftrefa 
of every kind : in thd fame manner as in a de- 
fcriptiqn of a fca.voy^, it is not. the hunger 
which interefts us, ; but the diftrefe [which 
thaf hunger occafiooSii ■ Though we do not 
prqperly enter into the. -attachment of the lo- 
yep, we fieadily go aldtag with thofe cxpefta- 
tions of rpmantic happinefs which he derives^ 

froWf 
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from k. We feci how natural it is for thft 
mmd^ in a cert^ fituation^ relaxed with in- 
dolence^ and. fatigued witl^i violence pf defirct 
to long for fcrcnity and quiet, to hope to find 
theni in the gratification of that paflion which 
diftraAMti ^nd to.frame to itfelf the idea of 
that life of paftoral tranquillity and retirement 
wl^h the elegant, the tender, and the paf- 
iicmate Tibullus takes fo much pleafure in 
defcribing i a life like wh^t the poets defcribe 
in the Fortiynate Iflanck, a life of friendship, 
liberty, and repofe; free from labour, and 
from care, and from all the turbulent paflion s- 
which attend them. Even fcenes of this 
kiod intereft us moft, >^hen they axe painted 
rather as what is h(^ed, than as what is en- 
joyed. The grolfnefs of that pafEon, which 
mixes with, and is, perhaps, the foundation 
of love, difappears when its gratification is 
far off and at a diftance ; but renders the 
whole offenfive, whep defcribed as what is 
imnydiately pofiefifed^ The hap^y pafiion, 
upon this account,: inler^fls us much lefs than 
the fearful and the melancholy. We tremble 
foi; whatever caQ difappoint fuch natural and 
agreeable hopes : and thus enter into all the 
anxiety, and concern, Uid diflrefs pf the 1q- 
ven 

Heoce it is, that^ in Somt modern tr^ 
gedies and romances, this pafilon appears fo > 
wonderfully, intereftip^. It is not fo mucjbL 
the love of CiftaUaaiiAMcw.mia whi<Jb^ta,ch^^ 

us in the Orpbaftr as th* diftrcfs. which that 

love 
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I(>ve occafions. The author who fhould' in- 
troduce two lovers, in a fcene 6f perfect fecit- 
rity, expreffihg their mutual feindnefs fof one 
another, would excite laughter, and not fym- 
pathy. If a feene of this kind is ever admitted 
into a tragedy, it is always, in feme meafure^ 
improper, and is endured, not from any fy.nj- 
pathy with the paffion that is exprefled in it, 
but from concern for the ^kngers and diffi*- 
cultics with which the audience forefee that 
its gratification is likely to be attended. 

The refcrve which the laws of fociety ira- 
pofe upon the fair fcx, with regard to this 
weaknefs, renders it more peculiarly diftrefT- 
ful in thcrn, and,; iipon that very account, 
more deeply intcrfcfting* We are charmed 
with the love of Phsdra, as it is exprefled in 
the French tragedy of that name, notwith- 
llanding all the extravagance and guilt which 
attend it. That very extravagance and guilt 
mly be faid, in feme n^eafure, to recom* 
mend it to us. Her fear, her fliame, her 
remorfe, her horror, her delpair, become 
thereby more natural and iflterefting. AH the 
fecondary paflions, if I mdy be allowed to call 
them fo, which arife from the fituation of 
love, become necefllkrity miore fundus and 
violent : and it is with thefe fecondary paf-* 
(ions only that we can ^properly be faid to 
fytx^pathizQ. . - 

Of all the paflions, lito^ever, which arc 
{o extravagantly diQsfro^moned to the i^a-e 
lue of their ob^e£te, lav^ is the only oaeitbat 
appears, even to the weakeil minds, to have 

E any 
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any thing in it that is either graceful or agree- 
able. In itfelf, firft of all, though it may 
be ridiculous, it is not naturally odious ; and 
though its confequences are often fatal and 
dreadful' its intentions are feldorn'mifchievous. 
And then, though there is little propriety in 
the paflion itfelf, there is a good deal in fome 
of tnofe which always accompany it. There 
is in love a flirong mixture of humanity, gene- 
rofity, kindnefs, friendlhip, efteem:; paSions 
with which, of all others, foF reafosfs which 
fliall be explained invmediately, wc have the 
, greateft propenfity to fympathize, even not- 
withftanding we are fenfibk that they are, inr 
fome meafure, exccffive. The fympathy which 
we feel with them, renders the pailion which 
they accompany lefs difagreeable, and fup- 
ports it in our imagination, notwithftandiftg 
all the vices which commonly go along with 
it ; though in the one fex it neceffarily leads to 
the kft ruin and infamy ; and though in th^ 
otHer, where it is apprehended to be leaft fa* 
tal, it is atmoft always attended with an in- 
capacity for labour, a negled: of duty, a con- 
tempt of fame,' and even pf common repu- 
tation. Notwithftaaiding all this, the degree 
ef fenfibility and generofity with which it iis 
feppofcd to be accompanied, renders it to 
iriany the object of vanity ; and they are foiid 
of appearing capable of feeling what would do 
them no honour if tiiey had really felt it. 

It is for a reafon of the fame kind, that a 
(Certain refrrve is neceflary when We talk of 
ear own friends^ our owa Hudies^ cue own 
. . profefliojife^ 



IMrofeflionSi All tfaefe are objecfis which we 
tgnnot exjped: fhoiild intereft our companions 
in the fame cjegree in which they intereft us. 
And it ts for want of this referve, that the 
ipne h^lf of iiiankind make bad company to 
the other* A philofopher is company to a 
ghilofopher only ; the member of a club, to 
his own littl? knot of companions, 
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Of the unjhml fuffionsi. 

Tti E R i£, is . aether (ti o^ paflionSj 
which though ckrived from the imagi- 
hatioiif yet before w^ can enter into thcna^ 
or r^ard them as graceful or becJOming, muft 
always be brought down to a pitch much lower 
than that to which undifciplined nature would 
raife them. Thefe are hatred and refentment, 
with all their different modifications. With 
Kgar^ to all f^h pafiions, our iympathy n 
divitkd between the perfon "^ho fejgls them 
a>iul the perfi^n w^o is the objedt of them. 
The interefts of thefe two are diredlly oppo- 
fite. What our fympathy with the perfon 
Wh© feels thom would prompt us to with for^ 
our fellow- feeling with the other would lead 
us to fear. As they ate both men, we axe 
ccmcerned for both, apd our fear for what 
the one may fuffec, damps pur rerentment for 
what the other has fuffered. Our fympathy, 

E z therefore. 
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therefore, with the man who has received the 
provocation, neCeffarily falls fliort of the pa^ 
iion which naturally animates him, not onhr 
upon account of thofe general cauies which 
render all fympathetic paffions inferior, to 
the original ones, bat upon account of that 
particular caufe which is peculiar to itfelf, ciitf 
oppofite fympathy with another perfon. Be- 
fore rcfentment, therefore, can become grace- 
ful and agreeable, it muft be more humbled 
and brought down below that pitch to whidi 
it would naturally rife^ than almofl any other 
paiBon. 

Mankind, at the fame time, have a very 
ftrong fenfe of the injuries that are* done tp 
another. The villain, in a tragedy or ro«- 
mance, is as much the objedt of our indigna- 
tion, as the hero is that of our fympathy and 
affeftion. We deteft lago as much as we 
efteem Othello ; and delight as much in the 
punilhment of the one, as we are grieved at 
the diftrefs of the other. But though man- 
kind have fb ftrong a fellow-feeling with the 
injuries that are done to their brethren, they 
do not always refent them the more that the 
fuffferer appears to refent them. Upon moft 
occafions, the greater his patience, his mild- 
fitfSy his humanity, provided it does not ap- 
pear that he wants fpirit, or that fear wa$ the 
motive of his forbearance, the higher the re- 
fentment againft the perfon who injured him. 
The amiablenefs of the .character exafperates 
their fenfe of the atrocity of the injury. 

Thefe 
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. Thcfe paffionsr however, are regarded as 
neceffitry parts of the charafker of human na- 
ture. A pcrfoa becomes contemptible who 
tamely fiti ftill, aiwi fubmits to infuhs, with- 
out attempting either to repel* or to reirenge 
them. We cannat enter into his indifference 
and infenfibiHty : we call his behaviour meao"* 
fpiritrdtiefe, and are as really provoked by it, 
ashy die infdlence of hi« adverlary. Even the 
mob arc enraged to fee any man fubtrat pia- 
tiently to affronts and ill ufage. Xhey defire 
to fee this iofolenc* refented, and refented hy 
the perfon who fuffers from it. They cry to 
him with fury^to defend, or to revenge him- 
felf, 11 his indignation roufes at laft, thfey 
heartily applaud, and fympathifc with it. It 
enlivens^ their own indignation againit his 
enemy, whom they rejoifce to fee him attack 
in turn^ and are as really gratified by his re- 
venge, provided it is not immoderate, as if 
the injury had been done to thcmfelves. 

But though the utility of thofe paffibns to 
tfee> individual, by rendering it dangerous to 
infolt^ or injure' him, be acknowledged j and 
thoegh'thttr utility to the publick, as the 
guardians of jaftitde, »and of the equality of its 
adtniiiiftratioii, he-^not left cohfiderable, as 
^all i ibe -^hewii hicrcafter j . yet there is ftill 
fenaerfiingt difkgreeable in the paflions thep- 
fclves, w^icto makes the appearance of them 
iti other iHBenfthewDatural 'ObgeS of our aver- 
fion. * The ;expfcffiom of anger towards any 
body, prefemp if it exceeds^ fc bare intim«<iDn 
tHat we are fenfible of his ill ufage, is re-. 

E 3 gardcd 
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garded not only as an infult to that^pairttCTsIap 
perfon, but as ^ rudenefs to the whok com« 
pany. Riefpe^t for them ought to have re- 
jlrained us from giving way to fo boift^ttHiq 
and oiFenfive an emotion* It is the remote e6Fe^ 
of thefe paffions which are agreeable; the im*^ 
^icdiateeffei^s^re milcblef to theperfon agaioft 
whom they are dire(^ed» But it is the im^ 
mediate, and not the remote effe<3:s of obj^iaa 
which rcjEuler them djgreeabld or difagrceabki 
to the imagination. 'A pri&xn ts f:erta!ml}ri < 
more ufeful to the publick than a pal^co ; aniol 
the perfon who founds the one is getier^I^ 
difeded hy a muph juiler fpirit c£ patri^ufoii^ 
that he who builds the other. . But the im- 
mediate cffc&s of a priibn, the coniifiemeoft 
of the wretches ihut up in it, are difagrf^e^^blc f 
and the imagination either does not takje time 
to trace out the remote ones, or fees them a6 
too great a diilance to be much affected by 
them. A prifon, therefore, will always be 
a disagreeable objeif^ ; and the fitter it is for* 
the purpofe for which it was intended, it wii|' 
be the piore fo. A palace, oil the contrary, 
wiil always be agreeable y yet its remote ef- 
fects may often be incanveniem to the pubr 
lick. It may ferve to promote luxury, at»i 
jfet the example of the diffolution of manners^: 
Its immediate effcdts^ however, the con¥c-p 
^iency, the pleaAire and the gaiety of tiia 
people who |ive in it, being alJl agr^^bitx and 
fuggefiing to the imag nation a thouiand agree- 
able ide^s, that faculty generally refts up0B; 
^i[Q^ a.Q4 feldom ^oes furrier iix ^a^ii^g it9 
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more diAant confequcnces. Trophies o£ the 
inftruments of mufick or of agriculuire, imi- 
tated in paintii)^ or in ikicco^ make a com- 
mon and an ^reeable oriiiment of our halls 
end dining-Tpoms* A trophy of the ikmc 
kind^ eompofed of the inflruments of . fur«- 
gery, of : di&djang, and amputatioh^knives ; 
of faw$ for I cutting the bones, of trepanning 
tnilruments, &c. would hs ahford and fhock*- 
ing. Inflruments of furgery; bo\^evec» ^^ 
always more finely polifiiedv' and generallj 
more nicely adapted to ishe >purpofes f[>r which' 
they^are intemkd, than inftruments of a^ri-*- 
culture. The remote efFcds of them too, the 
health of the patient, is agreeable ; yet as the 
immediate effed: of them is pain and fufFer- 
ing, the fight of them airways difplcafcs. u«. 
Inftrutaents of war are agreeable, though their 
immediate effect may fecm to be in the fame 
manner pain and fuffering. But then it is 
the paitt and fuffering of our enemies, with 
whom we have no fympathy. With regard 
to uSj they are immediately connected with 
the agreeable ideas of courage, victory, and 
honour. They are themWves, therefore^ 
fuppofed to make one of the nobleft parts of 
dre{8, . and the imitation of them one of the 
fin^ ornaments of architedure. It is the 
iame cafe with the qualities of the mind. The 
ancient ^xncs were qf opinion, that as the 
world was governed by the all -ruling providence 
(rf"a wife, powerful, and good God, every fingle 
event ought to be regarded, as making a ne*^: 
c^ary part of the plan of the univcrie, and 
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as teiKJiiig 'tQ promote the gcndralofder and 
happHipfs of the. whole : that the vifces and 
follies of nwnkixj4 therefore, midte as necef- 
fary a part of this plan as their wifdom or their 
yiUue ; and by that eternal art which educes 
good from ill, were made to tend equdlly to 
the profpmty af^l perfeftioii' gf .^tha great 
fyftcm *of njiture. No fpeculation of this 
^ind, however, hf^w deeply foever. it might 
be rooted in thp: mir^d, could diminiih our 
natural abhorrence for vice, whofe inamediate 
efFe<3:s are fo deftrudlive, and whofe itemotc 
ones are too diftantto be traced *,by the ima- 
gination. . . 

It is the fame cafe with thofe paifions we 
have been juft bow confidering. Their im- 
mediate effects are fo difagrceable, that even 
when they are moft juftly provdced, there is 
ftill fomething abput them which dilgufts us. 
Thefe, therefore, arc the only paffions of 
which the expreffions, as I formerly obferved, 
do not difpofe and prepare* us to fympathize 
with them, before we are informed of the 
caufe which excite^ thep). The plaintive 
voice of mifery, when heard at % diftance, 
will not allow us to be indifferent about the 
perfon from whom it comes; . Ab foon as it 
flrikes our ear, it interefls us in his fortune, 
and, if continued, force us almoft involunta^ 
rily to ily to his affiftauce. The iight of a fmil- 
ing countenance,, in the fame, manner, ele- 
vates cvea the penfive into that gay and airy 
mood, which difpofes him to Sympathize 
with, and ihare the joy which it expreffes ; 

2 and 
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and^He feels hisf hearf, 'whiidh wkh thought 
and c^e W^s« before' Aat flir^nk arid dfepref- 
{edi itiftantly'exf>anded^'An4 elated. -IBut it is 
quite otherwife withther'fexfpreffibhs df hatred 
afid fefetitWenf; The^hdarfei 1>oiftii^6us; and 
difcotdaflt • voic^e K)f kfigtr, • Whcin ^ lifeant at a 
diftahce, iftlpires^ tife either With fear ofaver- 
fion/ AVe -do^ not fly tbv^ards" it/ aV to one 
who crife^ out ivtth jJaih^nd agony. Women, 
and ffien of weafc ^ 'nerves, ' trenihlc alitl arc 
overcome • with fefar^ - ^^ough fenflfild • that 
thenlfelves^arc ndftheobjeAs of tKeanger. They 
cemcdve fear, however^- by puttfing^-ftiem- 
felves in the fituatton of the perfbn 'who is fo. 
Evch'thofe of ftouter fifearts are difturbed; 
not indeed enough tb^inake-fheiii'affaid, but 
cnotigh to make theih angry; for anger is 
the paflion which they would feel in 'the fitua- 
tion of the other pei-feini It is the^fame cafe 
with hatred. Mere e^reflipns of ^ite in- 
ISpitt it againft no body, but i:he miaii who 
ufcs them. Both thefe paffiohs are by nature 
the obj efts of our averfion . Their diiagreeable 
andboifterou^ appearance never excites, never 
prepares, arid often difturbs our fympathy* 
Grief 'does not more powerfully engage and 
attra€b us to the perfon in whom we obferve 
it, thdn thefe^ wWIe we are ignorant of their 
caufe/difguft and detach us frorri hirn. It 
was, itfeems, the intention of nature, that 
th^ofe rougher and' more unaniiablc emotions, 
which driv6 men ftbm' one another," fhould 
be l«fs etffily aAd mOre rarely commupicdted. 

When 



, When mufic imicates the inodulatiotis of 
grief or joy^ it eithep a(5kusilly infpir^s us with 
tHoib paflions» or. at leaiQ: puts us in the mqfiod 
which di^^ofes us to coaceixre them* But 
when it imitates the notes of anger, it in« 
i5?ires us with fear. Joy, grief, love, admi-i 
ratioo^ devotioay are all of them pafiions 
which are naturally mufical. Their natural 
tones arc all ibft, clear, and melodioiss ; and 
they naturally exprefs themfelves in periods 
which are diftingui&ed by regular pau&s,^ 
and which upon that account are eafily adapt-f 
ed to the regular returns of the correspondent 
airs of a tune. The voice o£ anger> on thd 
contrary, and of all th^paffion; which dre akin 
to it, is harih aiKl difcordant. Its periods too 
are allirreguiar^ibnietiines very long, and fo»)e« 
times very fliort, and difl:iag)Lii(hed' h;^^ no re-^ 
gular paufes. It is with difficulty, therefore,? 
that mufic cat> imitate any of thofe paCons p 
and the mpfiQ which does imitate them is not 
the mofi agreeable. A whole entertainment 
may confift, without any impropriety, of the 
imitation jo£ the focial and agreeable paifions*. 
It would be a firange ;entertainment which 
cxinfifled altogether of the iiiHtations of .hatr€4 
and r-efentment. 

Jf thofe pailions are difagreeable to the fpec* 
tator, they are not lefs ;fo to the perfon who 
feels, them. Hatred a^d anger are the, greateft 
poifon to the happineis of a goo4 mind. ^Ther* 
is, in the very feeling of thofo paliions, fome* 
thing h^rlh, jarring, and convulfive^ fomer 

thing 



fMogxil^ teaira and di&xz&t'^t hvdA, afiil 
is^jltogether dbftmndire of that Qompofore and 
tiMtqwUtty of ottod wUcb ie foiieccfikry to 
Itt^pinefe, andr whidi; is: heft pvozqote^ by 
thi^! conf raty^ pafljam of gratiti:fdle and love^i 
It^jMhnot the valwe of what they iofe by tho 
perfi% ftnci mgratitud^ of thofe they H?e witb^ 
wMchJkhe geiieroiia and hutnane are moft apt 
tQ aegret. \ Whatever, they may ha^e loftt 
th^y can generally, km very hajipy wilhout it,; 
WhatmoSiidiftttrb^lithetn k the idea of pcr*^ 
£i4y and ingrattmde esoercifed' tawatds them«« 
|eives;.and the difcordant and difagreeablo 
palEIions whkh this excites, conltitttteif, in 
their own opimon, the chief part of ^he m^ 
jury which they faflSar. ^ 

How many things are rec|ai]^e io rtndx^ 
IJie Ratification of refentosent comfdeatl)^ 
^^^Beeablcv and to make the fpedator tbow 
you^ly fympathise with om revenge ? Th<r 
provocaiiein mnflr &^ft of ali be foch that we 
(iMnld become oq^¥tenqptibie, and be expofed- 
to perpetual infolt^y if We did not, in ibme 
{ueafus^ re&nt it; Smaller offences are al«^ 
ways better neglefted ; nor is there any things 
more defpicahle than that froward and cap- 
tious humour which takes fire upon every 
flight occafion of qugerel. We (hould refent 
inore from a fenfe of the propriety of refent- 
^lent, from a &nfe that mankind expedl and 
require it of us, than becaufe we feel in our- 
felwfcs the furies of that diiagreeable paffion. 
There is no pa^on, 6f which the human 
i» Qapable, coftcernfflg whofe juflncisi 

we 
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we ought to be fo doubtful, concerning wfaofe 
indulgence we ought fo carefully to confult 
otir natural ^fenfe of propriety, or fo diligently 
to confider what will be the featiments of the 
C00I9 and impartial ipeftator. Magnanimity^ 
or a regard to maintain our own rank and dig- 
Dftjy in fociety, is the only motive which can 
ennoble theexpreffions of this difagreeable paf« 
fion. This^ motive muft charafterize our 
whole ftite and deportmeht. Thefemuft be 
plain/ open, and diredtj determined without 
pofitivenefs, and elevated without infelence ; 
not only free from petulance and low fear. 
tility, hut generous, candid, and full of all 
proper regards, even for the perfbn who has 
offended us. It muft appear, in (hort, from 
our whole manner, without our labouring 
affedtedly to exprefs it, that pafEon has not 
extinguifhed our humanity ; and that if we 
yield to the diiftates of revenge, it is with re- 
kidance, frofn neceflity, and in confequence 
of great and repeated provocations. When 
lefentment is guarded and qualified in this 
manner, it may be admitted to be even ge-- 
nerous and noble. 



C H A P^ IV. 

Of the fotial paffions^ 

S it is a divided l^mpathy which renders 
the whole fct of ^paffion^ juft now mehf 
laoned, upon moft oecafiohs, fo ungraciclbl 
- ' and 
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and difagreeable ; i) there is another iet op* 
pd&te to the&, which a redoubled iympathy 
renders, almoll always pecuKarly agreeable 
and becomirig. Generofify> humanity^ kind*: 
nefS) compafiion^ 'mataal friendship and eA 
teem^ all the filial and benevolent aiie€kion$» 
when expreifed in the countenance or be- 
haviour, even towards thoie who are peculi- 
arly conneded with ourielves, pleaie the iri- 
liifferent fpaAator uponTalmofl: every- occaiioo* 
His fympathy with the perfon who feels thoft 
paiiions, exadly coincides with his concera 
for the perfon who is the object of themt. The 
intereft, which, as a nnan, he is obliged to 
take in the happineis of this hA, enlivens 
his fellow-feeling with the ientiments of Ihe 
other, whofe emotions are employed about 
the fame objed. We have always, therefore, 
the ftrongell difpofitipn to iympathife with 
the benevolent afFedions. They appear ib 
every refped: agreeable to us. We enter intd 
the fatisfadion both of the perfon who feelfe 
them, and of the perfon who is the obj6(ft of 
them. For as to be the obje<ft of hatred and 
indignation gives more pain than all the evil 
which a brave man can fear from his ene- 
mies ; fo there is a fatisfadion in the confci- 
oufncfs of being beloved, \yhich, to a perfon 
of delicacy and fenfibility, is of more impor- 
tance to happinefs than all the advantage which 
he can expeft to derive from it. What cha- 
racter is fo deteftable as that of one who takes 
pleafure to fow diflention ampng friends^ 
aqd to turn their moft tender love into mortal 
t * :* hatred ? 
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iMktrcei ? Yet wherein docs the atrocity o^ 
this fo much abhorred injury coofift ? Is it iii 
itpriritg them of the frivolous good offices, 
vrhicb, had their friendfhip continued, they 
fipigbt have expefted/rom one another? It is 
in depriving them of that friendftiip itfelfj ia 
robbing them of each orfiers affb6lion§, from 
tHiich both derived fa much fatisfaftion ; it 
19 in difturbing the harmony of their hevts, 
and putting an end to that happy commerce! 
^rhich had before fubfiikd between them^ 
Th^ afFedtions, that harmpny, this com- 
loeit:e, are fdt, not only hf the tender and 
the delicate, but by the rudeft vulgar of man- 
jkind, to be of more importance to happinefs 
than all the little fervices which coitld be exr 
pe6:ed to flow from them. 
. The fentiment of love is, in itfelf, agnail* 
fi^ to ihe perfdn who feels it. It fooibs and 
compolea the breaft, fcems to favour the vital 
notions, aed to promote the healthful ftate 
of the human conftitution ; and it is rendered 
ftill mare delightful by the confcitHifnefs o£ 
the gratitude and fetisfadion which it muiS: 
C¥<;i te in him who is the objeS of it. Thcif 
aikutual regard renders them happy in one 
x^noth^r, and fympathy, with this mutual re- 
gardii makea them agreeable to every other 
ftnfm^ Witit what plcafure do we look 
9p(^ a family, through the whole of which 
reign mutual love and ejftecacn, where the pa- 
i?e«t'8 andrchildfen are companiona for one ano- 
ihfiit, without any oiber idifference thaa what 
i» Ittftde by refpedf ul aiciftioa on the om fide, 
— 4 and 



and kifid mdulgence on the odier; li^faen 
freedom and ^Dndnefs^ nautoai raillerjTy nut 
mutual kindnefs^ £how that no nppofkioa 
pf interefts divides the bkrothcrs^ por ^ny rivals 
fliip of f^owF ^ts the £{lers at variance^ and 
whefe every thing prefents us with the idea 
of p9ace^ phearfulnefs, harmony, and am^ 
tentment.. On tt^ contmry, how uoeafy iec 
we m^de when we go into a houfe in which 
jarring contention fet one half of thoie w^bp 
dwell in it againftd>e others wher^ amidft 
affeded fmoothnefs and compla^ifanoc, ftifpi<- 
eioos looks and fudden ftarts of pa^ion betrajr 
the mutual jealouiies which Usrn within theoi, 
and which are every moment ready to burft 
out through all the reilraiats which the pre-r 
fence of the company impofea. 

Thofe amiable paffions, even when they 
are acknowledged to be exceffive, are never 
regarded vvith averfijon. There is fomething 
agreeable even in the weaknefs of friendfhip 
and humanity. The too tender mother, the 
too indulgent father, the too generous and af- 
fc<ftiociate friend, . ixiay fometimes, perhaps^, 
on account of the . fpftOfefs of their natures> 
l>e looked upon .with a fpecies pf pity, ki 
which> however, there is a mixture of love, 
but can never be regarded with hatred and 
ayerfion, nor eveo^ with contempt^ unlefe by 
the moft brutal and wprthlefs of mankind* 
It is always with cpnccrn, with fym^thyflmd 
Jkindiiei^f that wc. blan^e them fori th/e ej^tra- 
^agance, of their attachiAent. . XhiX^ is ft 
helpleilQef$ in the character of extre^ie hur 

. manity 
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tmnity which more than any thing inlerefts 
tmr pitj. There is norhiiig in itfelf which 
rendert it either ungraceful or difagreeable. 
We only regret that it is unfit for the worlds 
becaufe the world is unworthy of it, and be« 
caufe it muft e^pole the peribn who is en- 
dowed with it as a prey to the perfidy and 
ingratitude of infinuating falihood, and to a 
thoufand pains and uneafineiTes, which, of all 
men^ he the leaf): deserves to feel, and which 
generally too he is, of all men, the Icaft ca- 
pable of fupporting. It is quite otherwife 
with hatred and re&ntment* Too violent a 
propenfity to thofe deteftable paffions, ren* 
ders a perfon the objedt of univcrfal dread and 
abhorrence, who, like a wild beaft, ought, 
we think, to be hunted out of all civil ibciety. 



CHAP. V. 

Of the felfijh paffions. 

BESIDES thofe two oppofite fcts of 
paffions^ the focial and unfbcial, there 
is another which holds a Ibrt of middle place 
between them ; is never either fo graceful as 
is fometimes the one fet, nor is ever fo odious 
as is ibmetipies the other. Grief and joy, 
when conceived upon account of our own 
private good or bad fortune, conftitute this 
third fet of paflions. Even when cxceflGve, 
they are never ib difagreeable as exceffive re^ 

ientmen^ 
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feritment, becaufe no bppofite fympatlyr caa 
ever ihtereft us agaiiift them ; and when poft 
liiitable ^6 their objeds t^ey are never fa 
agreeable as impartial humanity and juft be- 
nevolence; becaufe hb double fynpipathy can 
ever intereft us' for them. There xs> how- 
ever, this difference between , grief and joy, 
that we are generally 'moft difpofed to lym-' 
pathife with fmall joys and great forrows. 
The man, who by fome fudden revolution of 
fortune, is lifted up all aif once into a condition 
of life, greatly above what he had forrnerly 
Eved in, may be affured that the congratula- 
tions of his beft friends are not all of them 
perfeflly fihcere. An upftart, though of the 
greateft merit, is generally difagreeable, and 
a fentiment of envy commonly prevents us 
ifrom heartily iympathifing with his joy. If 
he has any judgment he is fenfible of this, 
and inftead of appearing to be elated with 
his good fortune, he endeavours, as miich as 
he can, to fmother his joy, and keep down 
that elevation of mind with which his new 
circurnftances naturally infpire hini. 'He af- 
fcG:s the lame plainnefs of drefs, and the jfanie 
modefty, of behaviour, 'which becarne hira 
in his' forrnef ftatipni He "redouWes his at- 
tention to ^ his old friends, and" endeavours 
more than ever to be humble" ^mduous, and 
complaifant. And this is the behaviour whjch 
in liis-lituatidn we moit approve of i bccaqrc 
we expeft* itfeems, that he fl^duld*have*rhore 
iympatny'wifli bur envy and averlioii'to his 
happinefs/' than we have with his happinefs. 

F * It 
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It is feldcm that with all this he fucceeds. 
We fufpe<9: the finccrity of his humility, and 
he grows weary of this conftraint. In a little 
time, therefore, he generally leaves all his 
old friends behind him; fbme of the meaneft 
of them excepted, who may, perhaps, con* 
defcend to become his dependents : nor does 
he always acquire any new ones ; the pride of 
his new connedtions is as much affronted at 
finding him their equal, as that of his 0I4 
ones had been by his becoming their fuperior : 
and it requires the moft obftinate and perfever- 
ing modefty to attone for this mprtificatioa 
to either. He generally grows weary too 
ibon, and is provoked, by thefuUen andfuipi- 
cious pride of the one, and by the faucy con- 
tempt of the other, to treat the firft v^ith 
negledt, and the fecond with petulance, till 
at laft he grows habitually infolent^ and*^r- 
feits the efteem of all. If the chief part of 
human happinefs arifes from the confciouihefs 
of being beloved, as I believe it does, thofe 
fudden changes of fortune feldom contribute 
much to happinefs. He is happieft who ad- 
vances more gradually to greatnefs, whom 
the public defines to every ftep of his perfer- 
ment long before he arrives at it,^ in whom, 
upon that account, when it comes, it can 
excite no extravagant joy, and with regard to 
whom it cannot reafonably create either any 
jealoufy in thofe he overtakes, or any envy in 
thofe he leaves behind. 

Mankind, however, more readily fympa- 
thife with thofe fmaller joys which flow from 

lefs 



M$ Important otufcs. It is decent to be 
humHe amidft grea^t profperity ; but we caft 
l^arce exprefs too much &tisfa€tion in ali the 
Itttlc occunrcncea of common life, in the 
jpompaaj witfat which we fpent the evening 
i^fl: ntght> in the Icntertainment that was m 
before' ua, in what was faid and what was 
doii^t in dl the Httk incidents of the preient 
COtiverfiltion, fttid in all thole frifolous nothings 
jwhich fill up tbe void of human life. No- 
thing is more graceful than habitual chear« 
fnlneia, which is always founded upon a pe«- 
p^Har irelifl) for all the little pleafures which 
I^Qmnoa occurrences afibrd. We readily 
^0ipathift witb it: it infpires us with thfe 
^me joy, and n^idkes eicery trifle turn up to us ia 
th« fame agreeable afped: in which it prefbnts 
k&lf tQ the perfon endowed with this happy 
idtippfittgn. Hence it is. that youth, the k^^ 
&(d of gaiety» fi> eafily engages our affections. 
That ptopepfity to joy which feems even tg 
anirnate the bloom, and to fparkle from the 
eycl of youth and beauty, though in a perfoti 
^ the j^me jbx, exalts, even the aged, to a 
f»ore joyous mood than ordinary. They for- 
g^tj fgr a time, their in£rmities, and aban- 
j^pu themfelves to thofe agreeable ideas and 
^esnotions to which they have long been Aran- 
gefa> but which, when the prefence of fo 
much happinefs recalls them to their breaf^, 
take their place there, like old acquaintance, 
from whom they are forry to have ever bcefi, 
pairted, and whom they embrace more hear- 
tily upon account of this long ftparation. 

F z It 
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lois quite other wife with grief. Small vex- 
ations excite no fympathy, but deep afflidlion 
trails; . forth the greateft. The man who is 
made uqeafy by every little difagreeable in- 
cident, who is hurt if either the cook or the 
butjer have failed in the leail article of their 
duty, who feels every defeft in the higheft 
ceremonial of politenefs, whether it be fhewn 
to himfelf or to any other perfbn, who takes 
it amifs that his intimate friend did not bid 
him good-morrow when* they met in the fore- 
noon, arid that his brother hummed a tune 
.all the time he himfelf was telling a ftory ; 
who is put out of humour by the badnefs of 
ib^ weather when in the country, by the 
badnefs of the roads when upon a journey, 
.and by the want of company, and dullnefs of 
-all public diverfions when in town; fuch a 
^erfon, I fay, though he ihould have fomc 
re^fon, will fcldom meet with much fympathy. 
Joy is a pleafant emotion, and we gladly aban- 
:don ourfelves to it upon the flighteft occafion. 
We readily, therefore, fympathife with it in 
Others, whenever* we are not prejudiced by 
envy. But grief is painful, and the mind, 
even when.it is our own misfortune, natu- 
rally relifts and recoils from it. We would 
endeavour either not to conceive it at all, or 
to fl^ake it off as foon as we have conceived it. 
Our.averfion to grief will not, indeed, always 
hinder us from conceiving it in our own cafe 
upon very trifling occafions, but it conftantly 
prevents us frqm fympathifing with it in others 
wheo excited by the like frivolous caufcs : for 

our 
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our fympathetic paflions are always lefs irre- 
fiftible than our original ones. There is,, 
befides, a malice in mankind, which not only 
prevents all fympathy with little uneafineflcs, . 
but renders them in fbme meafure diverting. 
IJence the delight which we all take in rail- • 
lery, and in the fmall vexation which w^ 
obferve in our companion, when he is pufhed, 
and urged, and teafed upon all fides. Men 
of the moft ordinary good-breeding diflemble 
the pain which any little incident may give 
them; and thofe who are more thoroughly 
formed to fociety, turn, of their own accord, 
all fuch incidents into raillery, as they know 
their companions will do for them. The ha- 
bit which a man, who lives in the world, has 
acquired of confidering how every thing that 
concerns himfelf will appear to others, makes 
thofe frivolous calamities turn up in the fame 
ridiculous light to him, in which he knows 
they will certainly be confidered by them. 

Our fympathy, on the contrary, with deep 
diftrefs, is very ftrong and very fincere. It is 
unneceflary to give an inftance. We weep 
even at the feigned reprefentation of a tragedy. 
If you labour, therefore, under any fignal 
calamity, if by fome extraordinary misfortune 
you are fallen into poverty, into difeafes, into 
diigrace and' difappointment ; even though 
your own fault may have been, in part, the 
occafion, yet you may generally depend upon 
the fincerefl: fympathy of all your friends, 
and, as far as intereft and honour will permit, 

F 3 up«a 
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upon thcif kindcft affiftancc tooi But if ybttt 
misfortune is not of this dreadful kind^ if 
you have only been a little baulked in your 
ambition, if y6\i have only been jilted by 
your miftrefs, or are only hen-pecked by your 
wife, ky youi- account wifh the raillery ^ all 
your acquaihtancf . " - 



SEC^ 
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SECTION III. 

Of the effefts of profperity and adverfity upon 
the judgment of mankind with regard to 
the propriety of ailion ', and why it is more 
eafy to obtain their approbation in the one 
ftate than in the other. 



CHAP. I. 

^Jbat though our Jympathy ivitbforrow is gene-- 

rally a more lively fenfation than our fympa- 

thy with joy^ it commonly falls much more 

Jhort of the violence of what is naturally felt 

by the perfon principally concerned. 

OU R fympathy with forrow, though 
not more real, has been more taken 
notice of than our lympathy with joy. The 
word fympathy, in its moft proper and pri- 
mitive fignification, denotes our fellow-feel- 
ing with the fufFerings, not that with the en- 
joyments, of others. A late ingenious and 
fubtile philofopher thought it neccflary to 
prove, by arguments, that we had a real iym- 
pathy with joy, and that congratulation was a 

firinciple of human nature. No-body, I be- 
ieve, ever thought it neceffary to prove that 
cprnpaflion was fuch. 

F 4 Firft 
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Firft of all, opr fympathy with fbrrow is, 
in foine fcnfe, more univerfal than that with 
joy. Though forrow is exceflive, we m^y 
flill have fome fellow-feeling with it. What 
we feel does not, indeed, in this cafe, amount 
to that compleat fympathy, to that perfeft 
harmony and correfpondence of fentiments 
which conftltutes approbation. We do. not 
weep, and exclaim, and lament^j with the 
fufferer. We are fenfible, on the contrary, 
of his weaknefs and of the extravagance of his 
paflion, and yet often feel .a very fenfible 
concern* upon his account. But if we do not 
intirely enter into, and go along with, the 
joy of another, we have no fort of regard o^: 
fellow-feeling for it. The man who fkips 
and dances about with that intemperate and 
fenfelefs ]oy which we cannot accompany him 
in, is the objedl of our contempt andindignation. 

Pain befides, whether of mind or body, is 
a more pungent fenfation than pleafure, and 
bur fympathy with pain, though it falls 
greatly (hprt of what is naturally felt by the 
Tufferer, is generally a rnore lively and dif- 
tindt perception than our fympathy with plea- 
sure, though this laft often approaches more 
nearly, as 1 fliall fliow immediately, to the 
natural vivacity of the original paflion. 

'Over and above all this, v^e often ftruggle . 
to keep down our fympathy with the fonow 
of others. Whenever we are not under the 
obfervation of the fufterer, we endeavour, for 
our own fake, to fupprefs it as much as we 
can, and we are not always fuccefsful. The 

oppofition 
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Oppofition which we make to it, and the re- 
lud:ance with which we yield to it, necefla-^ 
rily oblige us to take more particular notice 
pf it. But we never have occafion to make 
this oppofition to our iympathy. with joy* 
If there is any envy in the cafe, we never feel 
the leaft propenfity towards it ; and if there 
is noije, we give way to it without any re-, 
iudtange. On the contrary, as we arc always 
afhamed of our own envy, we often pretend, 
and fometimes really wifh to fympathife with 
the. joy of others, when by that difagreeable 
fentiment we are difqualified from doing fo. Wc 
^re glad, we fay, on account of our neigh- 
bour's good fortune, when in our hearts, per- 
haps, we are really. forry. We often feel a 
iympathy with forrow when we would wifl^ 
to be rid of it ; and we often mifs that with 
joy vvhen wc would be glad to have it^ . The 
pbvious pbfervation, therefore, which it na- 
turally falls in our way to make, is that our 
propenfity to fympathife with forrovy muft be 
very ftrong, and our inclination to ly mpathiic 
with joy very weak. 

Notwithftanding this prejudice, however, 
I will venture to affirm, that, when there is 
no envy in the cafe, our propenfity to fym- 
pathife with joy is much ft:ronger than our 
propenfity to fympathife with forrow ; and 
that our fellow-feeling for the agreeable emor 
tion approaches much mpre nearly to the vi* 
vacity of what is naturally felt by the perfons 
principally tpncerned, than that which we 
ponceive fpr the painful one. 

We 
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We hate feme indtdgeftcc for that exceffive 
grief v^dt tve tnetnftot ecrthely gd along with. 
We kncfw t^at a pro^gkms effbrt is reqiri- 
Stt htfart the fnflerer can bring dftwn bis 
MiotiMls to compleat harmony sad tonconi 
tridi thdfe 6f the fpcftator. Though he 
fails, therefore, we eafily pardon htm. But 
frt have no fudi indulgence for the intempe- 
fance of joy j bccaufe we are not cbnfcious 
that any fuch vaft efibrt is rfecjuffite to bring 
it flown to what we can entirely enter into. 
The man Who, under the gteateft calamitres, 
can command his forrow, feems wo r th y of 
the higheft admiration ; ^but he who, in the 
fiihieis of profpcrity, can in the fame manner 
mafter hte joy, feems hardly to deferve any 
pfaife« We are fcnfible that there is a much 
wider intervd in the one cafe than in the 
other, between what is naturally felt by th^ 
Mffon principally concerned, and what the 
lpcift«or can intirely go along wtth. 

What can be added to the happinefs of the 
Usan who is in health, who is out of debt, 
and has a clear confcience ? To one in this 
fituation, all acceflions of fortune may pro* 
pcr^y be faid to be fuperfluous ; and if he is 
ibnai elevated upon accomit of them, it muil: 
be the cffeft of the moft frivolou s levity. This 
fitctation, however, may very well be called 
the natural and ordinary fliate of mankind, 
Notwithftaftding the prefent mifery and de-^ 
pravity of the world, fo juftly lamented, this 
really is the ftate of the greater part of men, 

Th6 
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The jgtctter part of riiefi, thtrefore, c^iindt 
AM atij^ great dflUfcuhy in felevatJng thtfti* 
fdhrfes to ill the joy ™ch arty acpdfioh to 
this :fitiratktti ^to well osteite in iftieir cbni^ 

fiuf th6uj|fh little dah bfc added tft this Ihtte, 
mticfa may be tkktth ff om it. Thctigh be*^ 
tureen this toncKtioh alid the highfeft pitch of 
hnrnsLh pfofperiiy, the interval is but a trifle ; 
between it and the loweft depth of miftry 
the diftahce is imtnen&and prodigiojs. Ad^ 
vterfity, on thife iccodnt, neccffarily deprcjBe^ 
the mind of dte ftiiFerer much more below its 
naturid ftate, thian pro^rity can elevate him 
above it. TheJpedator, thereforb, muft 
^nd it mctch more difficult to fymp^thife eh-" 
ttrely, and keep perfe^ time, with his for* 
roW, tfian thoronghly to entei- into his joy, 
9&d muft depart much further from his own 
oatUral and ordinary temper of mind in the 
one caie than in the other. It is on thia 
Recount, ^ta^, tfaottgh durfympatfay with §6t^ 
row h often a more pungent fenfetion than 
our lympathy with joy^ it always falls m^ch 
more jlioft of the vk>fence of Whatis naturfliiljf 
£^t by fhe perfon pfifldpally concerned. 

It is agreeable to i^^mpathife with joy ; an3 
wherever enVy does not oppofe it» our heart 
abaHdouRs itfblf with htnf^Um to the 
hi^eft trahjwrts of that delightftrl fetiti* 
inent. Biit it is painful to go along with 
^ief, t^d we always eikter into it with rc^ 

2 }u£tan<H^» 
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luftance*. Wheii we attend to tke rcpre- 
fentation of a tragedy, wc ftruggle againfl: 
that fympathetic forrow which the entertain- 
inent infpires as long as we can, and we give 
way to it at lajft only when we can no longer 
avoid it : we even then endeavour to cover 
our concern from the company. If we flied 
any tears, we carefully conceal them, and 
are afraid left the fpedators, not entering into 
this exceffive tendernefs, ihould regard it as 
effeminacy and .weaknefs. The wretch whofb 
misfortunes call upon our compaiflion feels 
with what reluctance we are likely to enter 
into his forrow, stnd therefore propofcs his 
jrief to us with fear and hefitation : he even 
[mothers the half of it, anci is afhamed, upon 
account of this hard heartedn?;fs of mankind, 
to give vent to the fulnefs of his afflidlion* 

* It has been objefled to me that as I found the fenti-» 
ment of approbation, which is always agreeable, upon 
fympathy, it isinconHftent with my fyftem to admit any 
difagreeable fympathy. lanfwer, that in the fentiment of 
approbation there are two things to be taken notice of; 
firft, the fympathetic paffion of the fpeflator ; and, fe- 
condly, the emotion which arifes from his obferving the 
perfedl coincidence between this fympathetic paflion in 
himfelf, and the original paffion in the perfon ptrincipally 
concerned. This laft emotion, in which the fentiment 
of approbation properly condfis, is always agreeable and 
delightful. The other may either be agreeable or difa- 
greeable, according to the nature of the original paffion, 
tvhofe features it muft always, in fome meafure, retain* 
Two founds, I fuppofe, may, each of them taken fingly, 
be auftere, and yet, if they are perfefl: concords, the 
perception of their harmony and coincidence may be agree* 
^ble. 

It 
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It is btherwife with the man who riots in 
joy and fuccefs. Wherever envy does not 
intereft us againft him, he e>rpeds our com- 
plcateft fympathy. ' He does not fear, there- 
fore, to enounce himfelf with fhouts of exul- 
tation, in full confidence that we arc heartily 
difpofed to go along with him. 

Why (hould we be more afliamed to weep 
than to laugh beforfe company ? We may of- 
ten have as real occafion to do the one as to 
do the other : but we always feel that the 
Ipedtators are more likely to go along with 
us in the agreeable, than in the painful emo- 
tion. It is always miferable to complain, 
even when we are opprefled by the moft 
dreadful calamities. But the triumph of vic- 
tory is not always ungraceful. Prudence, in- 
deed, would often advife us to bear our pro- 
iperity with more moderation ; becaufe pru- 
dence would teach us to avoid that envy which 
this very triumph is, more than any thing, 
apt to excite. 

How hearty are the acclamations of the 
mob, who never bear any envy to their fu- 
periors, at a triumph or a public entry ? And 
how fedate and moderate is commonly their 
grief at an e:5fecution ? Our fbrrow at a fune* 
ral generally amounts to no more' than an af- 
feded gravity 5 but our mirth at a chriften- 
ing or a marriage, is always from the heart, 
and without any afFeftation. Upon thpfe, 
and all fuch joyous occafions, our fatisfadtion, 
though not fo durable, is often as lively as 
that of the perfoms principally concerned. 

Whenever 



Whenever vc cordially coij^tul^ oijj^ 
friencJSi whichj; hpwcyer, to thip difgrace gf 
humau n?tturc, we dp but ^dQ(Q« rocir jpjf 
literally becojjics our jay : we we, for th^ 
moment as happy %$ they are ; pur heart 
iwells aad overflpws with real pleafiire : jqj 
and complacency Iparkle from pur ^yc^ 9n(' 
^ui\ate every feature of pur counteogncej^ ant 
every gesture erf" pur body. 

But„ pn the cpntrary, when we condole 
with pur friends in th^ir aflBiiftions, how ^ttl? 
4o we feci, in cpmparifon of what they feel i 
We fit down by them, we look at theqa^ an4 
while tbey reUfe to ^s the circumftances of 
their misfpriune, w? liften to theo^ with 
gravity an4 attentipn. But while their n^tr 
ration is every nKwacnt interrupted hy thoff 
natural burfts of pjtflion which often feen» 
aln^oft to choak th?m in the midft of it ; how 
far arc the laaguid emotions of our hearlk; 
from keeping time to the tranfi)ort3 pf theirs ? 
We may be fenfible, at the lamj5 time, th^ 
their pafiion is natursil, and no greater than 
what we ourfelves might feel upon the like 
^gcafipn. We may even inwardly reproach 
ourfclvQS 'with our own want of feafibility, 
and perh^pSi on that acf ount, work ourfelre^ 
up into an vtificial iympathy, which, how*' 
ever ji wheji it is raiied^ is alwap the ilighteft 
and mpft t^anfitory imia^ni^ble ; and gene-* 
rallyt a$ iopn as we have left the room» va- 
n^h9S| and is gone forever. Nature, it ihtWp 
wlien fhe loaded u? with our own fprrow^j, 
thought that they were enough, and therefora 

did 



4id npt comiriaiuL us to taJke an; fiir^eir ftt^ie 
in thc^ of othersj than what was iwceflarjr 
to praropt us to rdicv? them. 
] It is 00 account of this dull foifibUity tQ 
ih^ aiBjldtions of otbers.> ^t magiHtnUmtjr 
amidH: great diftrefs appears alwa}rs ia divind]^ 
graceful. His behaviour is genteel and agrees 
able who can maintain his chearfuloeis aihidil 
a number of frivolous difafters. But he ap^ 
pears to be more, than mortal who can iUp?» 
port in the ianie manner the moft dreadAi) 
<;^aoiitl9s. We feel what an imnienfe ef^ 
fort is rejquifite to £kpce thoie violent emof^ 
tions which naturallv $^tate and diftra^ tbofit 
in his fituation. We are an^ued tp find tW 
he gan cojcnmaod hlmiclf ib intirely. Hi) 
^rmnefs, at the iame time, pcrfedAj coin-* 
cides with our infeniibility. He makes no 
demand upon us for that more exquifite de- 
gree of fenfibility which we find^ and which 
we are mo;f ti^ed to find, that we do not pof^ 
fpfs^ There is the mpft perfect correfpon*^ 
dence betweea his fentiments and ours, and 
oi> that accouAt the moft perfeift propriety ia 
his behaviour. It is a propriety toOf which, 
from our experience of the ufual weaknefs of 
hutnan nature, we could not reafonal^ly have 
expeSed he ihould be able tp maintain • We 
wonder with furpdie and aftonifhment at that 
ftreagth of miad which is capable of fo no- 
ble and generous an efbrt. The fen^ment 
of Gompleat fympatby and ^probation, mi;^* 
ed and animated with wonder and fiirpriiek 
CQOj[litutes what is properly called admiratioiii^ 

as 
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is Kis ^l^aSy'teff hi* e^* tfeii orifce 'iakeii 
liotR»I6t^*^^eit^l«?afifiat'd^on allTia^^by 
his enethies, trnaM« to^ftfit? 4h^einr difaaiii- 
ing- t^^fiifcmit^o ^mrA^'^S teducferf, ' by the 
prouci ^aximV^'el^^lfc^l: agb^ ta "ithe ^neceflify 
bf d(?fl+6^iiiV'C«in$^; ' yet -never ^ffirinking 
from lii& toisferfuhcs^ Titv with 

the • lariifeneaBte^V&it^e^' of 'wretch#dhels, tliofc 
rhif^hte'^fX^pIthitic^ t^ars Svftich 'we are; al- 
ways fa^^wyimg^tcn ^rvcY' Imron' the coii- 
traryV^^>mi'ng Hmfelf • 'wrfb-'^ni|ti3y fof dtud 
arn! ffie- momeSt b^ere'he executes' his fatal 
f^lSlationf giving/ H\'ith his iifuM tranquillity, 
all heefeffary ordets'Tortheiafety of hts 'friends ; 
lappears^ to Seneca, -that great preacher of iil- 
fcnTibilify,' ^ fpeftacfe which even the gods 
themfelves niight 'behold with piBafure and 
^tm?adon.' ■ • ' ' * 
" -Whenever we meet, in common lifd, with 
iiny exanrfplcs oF ftich heroic magnanidilty,' we 
are always extrcrrrcfy affedfed. We are more 
apt ?6Wep arid fhcd tears for fcich as, in this 
manner, feerh tofeef^othing for' thetnfelves,' 
than- for thofe wFo ttvc way to'xX\ th"e Weak- 
nefs^of forrowV ind"!nhhi3 particular cafe; 
the^ iympathetic grief , of the^ fpeiStatot appears 
to gb teyond the origtnSF paffion in '^the per- 
Jbh prtScipaHy coficcrfted. ' Tlie.' friends 6f 
Sticfites '-iSl wept %*henf^e drank the lift 'j^qi 
tiofi/. wMJe^hfe ^BimielF^^xpreiifed-the 
kn^-HSoft'^clfeaifttl %aiTqt^ - tff)on ^aH 

fuch occalions the^fpecfjator makes no effort, 
SAd'fi^s^naoccafianf tb-tnalce any,^ in ordef to 
* 66n^u€r*Jiis^ ^pathf§c %rrow; - He* is' ilh-^ 
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der no £esr that it m3l tamfport htm to an/ 
thing that is cxtnmtgn^ ami improper; he 
is ratiier pleaied x?rith the jfenfibility of hi$ 
own hearty and gives way td it with com- 
placence and .&if-apprclittion. He gladly 
indulges^ therefore^, the mcA znekncboly 
views which can n^rtncaDy CKXiir to him, con- 
earning the calamity of his £dend» for whom^ 
perhaps, he never felt lb ocqut&tely before, 
the tender and tcarfai paffion of love. But ic 
is quite otbcrwife with ^e peribn principally 
concerned. He is obliged^ A much as pof-« 
iible, to turn away his eyes from •tVhatcvcr 
is either naturally terrible or difagreeable in his 
£tuation« Too ferious aoi attention to thof(; 
circumilances, he fears^ pught make fo vio- 
lent an imprefiion upon him> that he could 
2>o longer keep within the bounds of modc^ 
ration, or render himfclf the objedt of thtf 
4;ompleat iympathy and approbation of thd 
^edators. He fi^s his thoughts, therefore, 
upon thofc oxdy which arc agreeable, the api^* 
plaufe and admiration which he is about to 
dcfcrve by the heroic magnanimity of his be^ 
haviour. Tp feel that he is capable of & 
noble and gei^rous an effort, to feel that 14 
this dreadful fituation he can flill zGt as h«i 
would dciire . tp ad, animates and tr^fport^ 
him with joy,, and enables him to fuppprS 
that triumphant gaiety which ieeills to exul( 
in the vidory he thus gains oyer his itusifpr# 
tunes. 

On the contrary, he always appjCars, In 
;rome meafure.^xzxeao and defpicabj^, who is 

G roQj^ 
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fank 'in Torrow anfl'dfejeffionupoft tecolint 6f 
any cala'iBity of IriS'bVvii. We cannot bring 
Guf fctvcs tii ' fed fo* Whi* ^liat'be^ ifeds fot* 
himf<^l£ atid tvHat; ptrhaps; We' ffcbuld feit 
for oitffdvtsif iii'lir^ flttritibn'r^^^^ thereforev 
defpii^ Aim; ui\juftl^/;pdrhaps/ tf ^^ 
ment could bc^" regard^' ^s utfjiiftj to' whicftf 
we are by nature irJddffkbly determlh^d. Thef 
weaknefs of 'forro v^ ' nefvef ^ppt^vi'in dny re-^ 
fpe(Sl agreeable, except vt^hdn it iifilfes' frOftx 
what we feel for others more than from what 
we feel for ourfelves. A fon, upon the death 
of an indulgent and f^cfpedable father, may^ 
give way to it without much blame. His 
iorrow is chiefly founded upon a fort of fym- 
pathy with his departed pafeiift; artd we rea[- 
dily enter into this htftftahe emotion. But if 
fie Ihould indulge the fame weaknefs upon 
account of any misfortufie which a&tfted hira-' 
felf only, he would no longer me6t with ahy*- 
fuch indulgence. If he mould be rcduct# 
to beggary and ruin, tf he fliould bcexpofocf 
to the moft dreadful dangers, if he. mould 
even be led out t6 sc piiblid execution, anrf 
tliere fhed one fingle tear upon the, fcaffoltf. 
Be would difgracfe Kimielf fbr evefr in the dpi- 
nion of all the galiaht and generous part of 
ijiankind. Their C0ttipafflon for him, how-; 
everV would be vety ftfbhg, and very fincerei 
but as it' wouldftiltfall^ort 6f this exceilivei 
weakners, they would hav^ho p.irdob for thtf. 
rnan ^who could tbus^ exp6fe himfelfc iir' thd: 
eyes of tfie v/orid. ^ His bchaivioafc'WOuM afr 
fpl^ <hen4' "v\atli'11iamaIVal:heA-" HhaA with for-^' 
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rdwrii ai»dthf^.4>fli&aQttr,^.l^ J»e']i^a4. thus 
brought I uppo hiojffelf vv;op^ appeai: ' to theqat . 

forttincf ; How 4id i( (Higrace fh? fliexncufy. qf^ 
the ifltf^^ DukQ of ^irpn^ who had^io'oftpiji 
bra/ved.d^aih in the fieW, ^h*t he wep* upoa 
th«fw^l4 when hebe^(ithpft?ite;tQ.w^ 
he ««s fRl]iii>y a?^tremfi?nbcw4 fh^ Jf^vpprand 
the) glory from which his^oWl^ ra(hft?fs ha4 fp 
bafortuMtely thrown^hirrv, . 
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IT 18 beeauie maokittd are dirpdfed to 
fynipathife more entirely with our jpy than 
with OJdt &)tro^^ir, that vjfc make parade of 
otir Tiohes, arid conceal our poverty* No- 
thing is fo 'mortifying 88 to be cA)Hgcd to ex- 
p6jfeoii# ^refs to tbe view of the public, 
And td feely that though our iituation ia opea 
to^lhe eyes of all tbtnki^d^ no mortal con^- 
cdivife for ir&tbe half of what we fqffer. Nay, 
it is dhieflyi from this regard . to the lenti- 
ments of QMnkiody thil we> pariiae riches 
and avokl' poverty^ i*^or ta what purpofe is 
aH the toil ^nd buftle of thic world i what is 
the end of avarlce;and an^bition, of the pur- 
fuit of wealtfav ' of potvei?, and prehcminence i 
h^ii to'fupply the oecdHcie^ of nature ? The 
- G 2 wages 
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Wages df the thdkiicift'^ibouTC can faf^Iy 
thtm Weiibethat'^eyaiFotdhxm 
t^qttbin^) tl»e comfbrt ef a licnifq/ 2Mx£rh 
fdmily. If we eKstmine hi^ csomiorajr vfidi 
HgiOty^wb fhoiiM Eiid that he fpeibds a ^resk 
^pjEfrt^'Of tkem Uptm canvtnieiAmy wl^ch niajr 
be' regarded a^ fujKtffiuitiesi and that^ upbn 
:4ranrAdli£}lai'y cccafibiis, fae oafi giire ftitiiciking 
even to rsmty arid «lifiiflg£licto^ Whsd ihtatjs 
the caitfeof our ave;rj&dn to hi6 f2tBation> and 
-wbyvffapald thofe.i;riK) have been ^ducalted in 
-th^ higher ranks of lif(^^ regard k.as wor& 
tthaji^deatb, to be rethiced^to live, even wtth^ 
Outldboury Hpoh tile :rame Bm^ht hxc wiik 
hitl), to dweH^ tinder^the fainei lowly roo4 
^md to }>e<:load»sd tnihe fame htimMe attire? 
iDo they limagine ijiat thd^" ftomacb k better, 
Y»* their ileep foander in a palace than in a 
couage? The contcar)^ h^ been £^ often lob^ 
ierved^ and, indeed, is £) .very obtbtis^ thoogfa 
it had never been ofaforvai^ thatidaere is no 
body ignorant of it. From wheiKce, then, 
4fcri{es mat emulation "vrkich runs through all 
the diflFerent ranks of men, and what are the 
advantages which we propofe by ^ Aat great 
jpurpoie of hnman life which we calL betlfif> 
ing our conditnm ? To be obiecved, to he 
-atteodMto, to be taken, nobce of with fyi:^^ 
pathy^ cotnpiaceiicy and approbationi are dl 
the advantages ' wjmrh tre can propofe to de- 
rive &om it. It isi the vanity. Dot the ea£^ 
'i^T the pleafurc, whidhr intcrefta us./ But vac- 
uity is alwiaysifotind^upon the^beUef of our 
being ite obje<^ of atti^uon and apj^pbju 
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4>dcattfe;hc ifink thtt d^ noCun^ dmi^ upon 

iiim thrattei^cHi of dkc-world, jand that mtn^ 

ikmd are'idafpo&d to! g6 aldUg with him tn 

^ailrthtifef^rMaUe 1^^ with which the 

^adyantagfis bf his fitnatacrn ' fo . rc«di}y tii^re 

Inm; At theithought ,e^ J^a^ his heart &ems 

taifo^lt^d dilate iiifilfiJBV'h h'tmr, and he 

ds ibsdct >€£ • his weaMty uptm thia Accpurtt^ 

than f<x kU the^ Qthst adraotages; it pnocurcs 

Mm^ i^Thci poor aiah, ^on the ccttilTary,^i$ 

idhamedw ipf his povei is^»^ He feds idutt it 

iCtther plaoas^ imn out bf dbe fight of tnaiikind^ 

jbv, th^if Uhe^ tak^fanplAiDti thdy^ 

henre^ howarer^ fi)airce &iijr fidlilt^w^fceliiig inth 

thb sriiMyiaod di^hdk ^wUch he fuWcrs. ^ He 

is .mgftiiBed >Bpcii ibath aidcoimts j for dibugH^ 

^ tM8cl?erl6oked, ftnd tobedi&pprbved of^ are 

th»|f^ entiirdj^. (^tfi^reiity yet a^ co- 

;ver8^uai:fekn'thb dayh^tof hi^no ap- 

prdbaticmi ^^ to fed » that we arc taken no no- 

ticer^of) netdTarily daEbrtpa the moft agreeable 

^j:^^^ and difi^pamt8> the moA ardent defire, 

^ftlUBito nature, Thie pcppr man ^Des out 

^oniledmbrin-itnheii^ed^Md.when ih&etnidjf^ 

jsf atcrbod'f^Jrn the isQne obfeiirity at if i3iat 

^SKfh inyl his 6wa hiotfd. - Thofe hucnhife cares 

iteid)painftd^allef>tbits which occu tbofe iii 

-hb dkoatcanp af£brd no amitriement to the difli* 

,pbted/iandrthe gay. -They turn away their 

-^resri&m hina]' or if the tetrcmity of his dif- 

^t^fs fotcidadh&tfi to look ^ him> it ia only to 

-fymnjfo diiagreeablc aa objeft from among 

-idjcni* The fortunate and the proud won- 
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lha« itiifljQuld dftrt to-pieftul ^i):ifiUh^ 
them,: and mph Xh^ipf^^fojmi afpf (5k. pf its 
mifcry, pnefijr^ |P jUftuffcthpf^fc^^^ <rf Uwir 
hsLpfmi^h4 \ The jg|a{) <^f fa^^ f^nd diiftip^dn» 
ofxihe cpn|rary, isj6)l!>^yfci.3^y 9^^ tb^ W9f|d> 
gvcrjr body ia eagfiS" i^' loofe at v^ip^ aud tq 

©xultatioa with whigh his- cifcu^ftsipces pa? 
Rurally infpiirf hiirtf .fJife^jSHips ^« tjje^ . ob- 
jf as of the publip ff^ §fiarcg,a wpfd» 
ifcatxie a gei):ur(^, {can ^1^ /rcnn hi^x^ ^b^t i$ air 
together ne^ca?4p : |# 4i gp9»t ,*flepiWy hi? 

is the pcrfoxi upi^. wk^m f^ll Alx^ ihcit 

(syes ;. it is uppQ hfiapk. thu $heir jp^ffiops ,{msk ' 
all to wait wkh expe<34ltiw>/ W QT^^Fv to rci- 
ceivfi that mpvfim?pt arid 4ire<3:i90 which i be 
ihall imprefe uppp jh«J» ; , »nd . if his. feehftvir 

pur is not ^togethe? abfur^ hP^^)^ 
moment, an oppQr^oi^ity of inui^f^x^ . man^ 
kind, and of rendering hjimfelf the ohjeQ; of 
the obfemtioa aotd ffljifiKw^fe^Ung of every 
body about him. . It is this, \yhich ^ijiptjsitb^ 
/landing, f he r(3ftrainJ Jt irppofe^,, , ijgitwithr 
Handing t\\G. lofs pf Jifeerfy wijth jv^bich it 16 
fttended,.rendeifS gyegfu^s the ^fcje<a of envy/ 
;^id xodDpenffktds, in thQ^pinion <xf . piaQkind, 
all that toil, all tb»t a^Xiiety, all tfapfe i^^ifir 
cations wbi(^h mpft.kP ^n^rgop^juxithe pnrr 
iuit of itf fipd whi4t is pf ye<f laaor^. cpnie- 
giKince, all tlba$ Jeifijrei all tji^ «eaf9,> aJMbat 
f:arclefe fecprity^ iwii^l^ffi fe^fi^itcd ibf ^ver 
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Whjen we confider the coadition of the 
j^reat, in thofe deltrfi?e colours in^w^hich the 
imagination is apt to'^aint'it, it febms to . be 
almpft the abftrad idest of i. perfed; and hapr 
py ftafe. It is thei vefy ftat^ which, in all 
.'our waking dreams and idle reveries, we. had 
(fetched out to' ourMvfeS a^ th^ final objc^ 
, oF all our defires. 'We feci, therefore, a pe- 
culiar fympathy with:;^tlxis^feti8fa(aiQis of thofe 
' who are in it. We favotir all their inclina- 
tions, and forward all fheii wiflids. What 
,|)ity, ye think, that any tljing fhculd fpqil 
^^n4 corrupt fi> agreeable a ut4atiool V\fc 
jcould even wi(h them imcnortal ; a^od it i^ems 
hard to. us, that ^eath ^ould at.lail put. 4a 
^^nd io fuch perfcd enjoyment. It is cruelt 
, we think in nature^ to coinpel them frcin 
ftheir exalted ftations, to thai: humble, but 
Jbofpitable home, which (he has provided for 
^1 her children. Great King, live for ever! 
is the con>pliment, which, after the manner 
of eaftern adulation^ we fliould readily make 
them, if experience (fid not teach us its abr 
furdity. Every calamity that befals them, 
every injury that is done them, excites in the 
hreaft of the fpedator ten tinies more cQm* 
paifion and refentinfent than he would have 
felt, had the fame things happened to other 
mtn. It is the misfortunes of Kings only 
Vhich' afford 'the propdr fubjtiSs for tragedy. 
*JTiey refemble, in this refpe£t, the misfor- 
tunes of lovers. Thofe two fitiiations are the 
chicff which intierefft its upon the theatre ; be- 
f ^i}fe, in fpite of all that feafon arid cxpe- 

Q ^ riencc 







*H^i§ f£iT^ W86''S» ^,^Qy«hf -a.^rcJltet. ^ 
iTKJnftf r map aiiy,.©i^§c ^u^^erWt, 4Ul ^e - 

proVbked^tefs inoigMUpii. th^ 

of tli^W^infefi^^^^^^ M^ ,«c r^gfejt and Mi^--^' 
natfoO'' X;e^hic^^ theyjj^c^ , j^^ the » misforttifte® :^ 
and'Tufl^erings bfth'ofc. alcove them, would be ': 
apt to ittiagine, "that^paln muft be more ago- '• 
nizing,' and tlje convjjljSons of death mor^ 

' terrible to f)erfons of hi^er rank, than to thofc ^ 
pf "meaner ft ations.,: ,.,. ,.. . -; - 

Upon this difppfitioijV pf ^ to go :: 

along with alt the pai^phs of the rich and thtJ 
powerful; is founded i^c diftinftion of ranks^ 

• and the'ofder of fociety. .Our obfcquioufncfa 
to our fuperiors more frequently arifes from 
our admffatiofi for thfe advantages of their 

" fituatian,' ^ than froqi aiiy private ;expe6lations 
of benefit from. their ^ood-wilU Their bcacH' 
fits can fe'xfend'' but tQ ii i*ew ; but their fot-r ; 
tunes intereft atpioft'ever)^ body. /We are 
eager to iafffitt^^^ih^ni ip '^qom^^ a.iyftcqi, 

of happihefif that ^t^p^gacKcs , fo ne^f to per- '. 
fedtion j"Vndtve defiret'o ferve thern . for their. ^ 
ownfaKfe, Without any^ other recompepcp but / 
the vatrity oir the ho/jpuf of .pbligipe -then*. . - 
-•^^ . Neither 



Neiihej- h~'ita^(Sife!r<ih<^^o*^\^kit:^^ ' 

toi'tfic «t^ ^Tfttch ;iMjaTfiittii, ih4''ti^ ^ 
ONter of ■fe^e^/^ptrfiia^'ijf%eft^u^port'e^^ .' 
it;- Bveift WReftitfifewat^of '(pc'iety ftems^tQ; 
reqaiftf tKgf ') 
hscdly ttrkil;- 
are-<hir fervah 

reafiw* teifl^ 

to-fiibt^i'^o 
tremble and 
ftation, to rej 
ficieijttocdm 

their difpieafurc, though no other evil 'was 
to folIdwTfom it, as tfie'fevereft of aJl morti- 
ficationfi. To treat thenx in any re/peA as 
inrftii to reaibh apd difputc 'with them upoii 
ordinal^ occjrfions, requires fucii refolution, 
that ttfere are fevt' men \^hofe magnanimity 
can Tuppbrt them in it, unleft they arc like- 
wife affifted' by fatniljArity and acquaintance. 
The ftrorigeft motives, thd moft furjous _paf- 
fioifS, ftar; hatred and' r^fentment, are jfcarce. 
fufficient to balance this Tiatur^l^difpbfition 
to refpeS;- thern*: '^ahd 'th^r" cpnQufl: muft, 
cithcr^jiaray or uhjufHy, have xxcited the 
higbtit degrde of dl' iHoib' paflions, before 
the buJJt'df the^tcbple can "be brought to op- 
pofe ■ tlitm with ' violencti^ or to d^iire tofte 
them eitherr-Jrtiriifhfid' 6r' 'depofedy Even 
when thi-peci^-Have''t)eeh brought this length', 
■ •■'^' ■' ;" «>ey 
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they ^re ^t toxflei^t every mpa^&t> afwi (saj&ly 
rplapfe into their hahuual .fta,fc| of .deference 
to thofc whpiaa they haye Seen ^iccuflomed to 
look upon as. jtheif ipajjw^ ^mpsriorp, Thfy 
jcannpt itand the . mpriiiiwtion jqr|t)>.eii: mp- 
parch, CoippaiSpfl. Icon take? Jtlje pljucp pf 
jefentpacnt^ ^ey forget sll.p.ad: ,^fQypc3ttipns, 
th^ir old principles 9? Ipyalty j^v,w^% ajid they 
run to re-i:ftabjiih the , ruined , a^uthftcity ,of 
their fJd inftfters,.wifh the. iapa^ yiolencei with 
which they had pppofed it.. The ,dgith .of 
Charley I. brought about the lleftoration of 
the royal family, . .Qppip^flion for James IJ. 
when ne was fpized by the populace, in mafer 
j^ighis'efcapeon ihip- board, had ajmoft pre- 
vented the xevolutiofi, and m^e it go on mone 
lieavily than before., ^ ;. 

Do ^e great feem i^fenfible pf the eafy 
price at which they may acquire the pubjlic 
admiration ; or do they feem to imagine that 
to them, as to otheir men, it muft be the pur- 
^hafe either of fweaf or pf bipod ? By what 
important accpmpliftiment§ is the youo^ no- 
bleman inftrudlcd tp fuppprt the dignity of 
his rank, and to render biwifelf WQfthy of 
that fuperiprity over hi§ fellow citizensj, to 
which the virtue of his anceftors had raifed 
them? Is it by knowledge, by induilry, by 
pajionce, by ielfydenial, or by virtue .of any 
kind I i^ all ihi? ysyprds, a? aU ^^^ motion? 
are attended to, \\t /earn? an habitual Regard 
\o ^yc;ry circjLj^ft^njqe of prdin^jy behaviour, 
and ftudies to pcrforfnall.thx)fe J^^^ 

with .the pioft. 9g^a: propriety. . A^, fe. V^ 
, ' ' conicious, 




'3- (^ Bi^iP^^nrw* «f 

^onfc|o9S jbiovjr ipuf h he i§ 6^1e/ve4, and liow 
much toaritittd aye difpofe^ )W favour jdl his 
anelipaiiqnsi he ade. jupon the ipoft jijd^ 
jfercn^t QC.cafians, tvim that fiieedpm and cle^ 
:Vati6p yhich tl^c thought of this naturally in^ 
ipires.' His ^ir, J^iis marirtcf, his deportaipbc, 
jaij* xn^rk t&at pkgant aod gracpfuj fenfe of his 
own fijperioirity, l^hich fhpfe.who afe born 
to infenpf ^tiopis can hafdly evfer prrive at j 
4hcife gre thtf 9|tA by which he propofeji to 
iiiake ti>an^njd jjiore eafily fubniit to his au- 
^horityi ki^d to , govern their indihations ac- 
jcording iq'hiB P^Wfl p|^fuf c : ^dd in this h? 
IS {feldpm difappojiife4. Thefc art$» fup- 
ported by fanl^ in^ prehq»^nencj5, are^ upoa 
ordinary ocCafionS, Sufficient to govern th^ 
^rorUi. hcyi^is ^|V. during thp greater part 
pf his rpigo, wa? regarded, not only in Francft, 
|>ut over all Europe, as the oioft perfeft nao- 
.del of a great p^cc. But what were (hp 
talent^ ana virtues by which he acquired this 
grpat reputation ? Wag it by the fcrupnlciis 
and infldxjhle juftice of all his undertakings^ 
hy (be immenfe dangers and difficulties witk 
which they vyerp attended, or by the unwear- 
ied and unrelenting application with which 
le'purifued thenj? Was it by his extenfive 
knpvvledjge, by his (jixqtrifite judgnaent, or by 
his heroic yajovir ? It 'Was hy npne of thpfe 
qualities^ But he v/as, firft of all, the moft 
powerful priijce in Europe, and cOnfequently 
field, the higheft rank aniong kings ; and thoa* 
fays his hittomn, ^^ he fur^paffed all his courr 
j' tier§ in thiJ'gmcefuljlefs pf his Ihape, and 
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^< l^C m^d^c bdiiMtf of' his V fifattirtt; Tbo 
^' iSQun4 of hi« vdccv noble and affcdtifij^ 
<^ l^nmed th<^ beafis which hcs^prdoDce^iii** 
^^ timldftted* He htd :z ftep «t»t a deporu 
<* sil^pt. ■ which could ,illit 6i)Iy him and hit 
*^^ rdftkjr and wl^b/ v^oi:^ ^havt been ridt* 
•Perilous in any xrthQT'pctfiMU Thecntba** 
*• ^tafla)ti:;ntwhi4)i|tie occafioncd td thofe who 
fpdkefto him,' ilatterod that fecrot lad^ 
fa^ion vy'ith which He UlP his own fhpcN 
<^ riorityi .The»old loflkcr^ who was con^ 
^< founded a^d faulft^CKdift a&ing him a fa^ 
i' vour, and n<Jt beit^g able'to coodddrhis 
<f difcourfcj faid to him : Sir, your majfcfty» 
V I hope, will belidvothat I do not tremble 
f ^ thus' before your enemies : had ltd diffi*^ 
** <:ulty to obtain what he demanded/* Thc& 
frivolous accomplinimentsii fupnorted by his 
rank,' and^ no doubt too, by a degrtt of other 
talents and virtues, which foems, kowevets, 
not to have been much above mediocrity, cfta^ 
bliihed this pjrince in the eftesm x£ his; ov^ 
age, and have drawn, even .frooi^poftc^ity; 
4 good deal of rerpe<a for hia memory . Cool^ 

Eared with thefe, in his own timestr and iq 
ia bwii prefeocc^ no other vinaie,, it iifeem^ 
appeared to have 2mf merit.' iLnowiedge» 
induftry, valour andrbeneficence^ :tncmUed» 
w^rifc ^«haih«i> and: loft lall iii^nity bJefbiii 

^ Buit it IS' not l>y ^crdomplUhmenis xxf : thiai 
kitis ' that the SQao^ of Tinfcfuor .Danki.niidl 
hope to di^ngtii0Ti himiUf. l Pi^ttoe& k iipr 
wmii (he virtue of the great, that it will do 
' * little 
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littK ftonour t6 Snf %cMf fiift Sipte&kes. Th^ 

ai^eiSBrrtti bb imiiMifle b^Ptfae^fiUjiaridt ptQj^tkty 

a d^iiltle^flMn MptfT c^nklfiprlbr bis fdly^ind. 
prefumptioriri rWhy*fltoyW>lbe-ittali;''WhT)rri 
wawdjrthmfcsRit moftk wfaS^ to Idbk «i^be 

bold s: ap bte ^hedd; or df fpbfe^ ^ofl" hfeTafms 
^bik be walks thiongh^k room ? ifite^^^fdc- 
CHpied iirdly/ wlA a^Wery Sfuperft^ou^ siten- 
tion, and widiT'aa'attmti&n^ too thatvMkrks a 
ienfe; of liii^^ o^ftth kaport^ct; wbich 1^ ^her 
BXDrtal c»a ga along ?with « The mo^ft^ pcrfed 
modfsAy and plainne6/ jc^i>ed t6 as *^bch 
negHgence as*' ie cbniiftent withrtbe re- 
fpcd: djielito the company, ought to be 
^ dkief ^h^a^dfticfi of the behaviour of a 

Givatfc iaukik^ If es/tir he hopes to dlftittgoifli 
mielf/ itMpaft be by nciorc impottaot vir- 
tt3«i ' He^muft acrquiredcpendafnts to balance 
the depttidaiits of tbe gr^t> and he has ria 
mher fond to pay ' them from, but the labour 
of his hpdfy and the aiftivity of hk mini. 
He m uft colcii^ftte thdk therefoFe i he muil 
acqtiire ^perior knovdbd^ in his ptofeffio^i 
and fttperi^ir: kidoftry in the exercife of it. Hb^ 
injifir be palien t in lab(rar» felfolu te in dangery 
and iirmaa. dx&rtt&i IThek talents he mu^ 
briilg iinfdipiiUidi vie^*, ' b^ the diificu%, im^ 
portance. and, at the fame time, good judg** 
^efttlqf his tui^ knd by ^ the ftyere 

atid. unlrsknttog 'applicacioii wi^ whicti 1:^ 
porlibes^thclgnii Piobity isind prttd«if:e^'geii€* 
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tfAtj ancf ffankAefs^^ miift GharH^erife his^ 
befaavioait' ap&tl \&\ ^6X\iiLtj oocafion^ sf ^ ztdf . ; 
hd maft> at th^ flmiGi tim«; be ^rtrard to eniS : 
gage iri all thofd flltfsttidn^, it^ wliich it rc^^. 
^ires the gfeatdft faleritff and vift«test to a£h - 
^hh propriety, bdt to wttcb the grelteft* &p^ « 
plaufe ia t0 be acqoife^ ^ tllofi^; :«rhd ^rt 
dcquit thcrftfclvds wistfe jiortdfttr.; IViAt what 
impatience dod^ the itniii of fpiitc^atid ambi« 
tioa, i^ho is depf d^ed b^ Ills iitQcnbli; look 
round for fbttie great oppbrionity to diftirt-^ 
guifti himfelf ? No (tircO!riftarices> which caifi 
afford this^ sppetfT to hi)h ttiidefirMbk» He 
even looks forward with fatisfsKftimi to thd 
profped: of foreign war, or civil diffenfionj . 
and, with fecrer traijipoft and delight, fees 
through all the cortfafion and bloodifhed wliicH ^ 
attend them/ the prdbability of thde wifhed 
for occafions prefeftting themfelves^ in WbicH 
he may draw tipon hiitifelf the attrition and 
admiration of mankind. The man of rank, 
and diftiriftion, on the contrary^ whbfe vdiole 
glory confiftfi in the propriety dF his^ ordinary 
behaviour, who is contented ^th the humble 
renown which this can afford bini, and haa 
no talents to acquire arty other, is anxvilling 
to cmbarrafs himfelf with what can be at-^ 
tended either with difficulty or diflrefs. To 
figure at a ball is his great triumph, and ttf 
ftfoceed in an intrigue of galfaiaryi hi* highdl 
exploitv Hehasari aVeriiote to all pubttett 
^hfufion^, no^ froftS the lovd of mankimfi : 
Ibr the great never look upoi^ their inferior^ 
a§ their fellow-qrefeitarejs ) nor yei from \wttp 

of 





^f G6ai^,- for iii that he iar fektoiri defec-* 
ti^^r krt fttim « confdiotifiiefs that he jpof*- 
feflcs' norifi^crf dSie tirtoeS which *rc requirecJ 
iftfiKrh' fihwkioM, and tfeati the-pufelick a*r 
teiitioa ^ wiU ciertainly be drawn« away from 
Mm byother®. H4 irtay hie wKHiog^ tiy expdfe 
himfelf to' foftttf little ^ttger, and to make & 
eatej5aign' When it happen to ba ttjc ftjQrioiT. 
But her flbwsddtrs with- hor^i> at thethoughtf 
of any fitaatiori which dbofands the coiitinual 
and long exertion of patience, indoftfy, fbr*. 
titode, arid appltc^ion rof thought. Thefe 
▼irttoes are herdfy ever to? bo met with- m mcil 
who are horn to thofe toighf ftatioas. In aH 
governments accordingly^ even in monarthiey, 
3ie highcft bfficfcs are generally poffeiled, and 
rhtf whole detail of the admmiftration con- 
dudtctf by men who^ wete educated in the 
fti»3dle and inferior ranj^s of life, who have 
befcn- carried; forward bjr their own indtrftry 
and abiRtiesi thongh loaded with the jealonfy^ 
and oj5pofedr*by ^c refentnient of ftll thofc 
who were borfa their fuperiors, and to whom 
the -great, dftdr having reganied them *firft 
with ctotttempt^ and afterwards With txt^j^ 
are at'Iaft con'tentcd fco truckle with the fame 
abjcftrrheanxiefs with' whicb they defire that 
the reft of' mankind Ihdftid behave- to- them^ 
fchrest ' '' , :'•/•. ,■--.. 

it rill At Ibfe- of ^is cafy empire <iver the 
arffttSkidnrof mankind which rendeiis the faH 
froth- 'greatncife fo iiifuppo^taBle* When tho 
famSy df the* King of Mapedon was- led- in 
tri^QQi^ Tb}rt Ba^ltts ^ iEmiKus^ thciif- rnisfor- 
' '* J 6 tunes^ 
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tunes; H is&id^ nade ^Qtax dmdk with thdr 
conqueror the aitetitkm of the Roman |)eople. 
The fight of ihe wpH cfaiidrtn^ whoTe t^der 
age tendered theok in&iifi)>)e of their fitoadbn^ 
ftrock the fpeftators, , anndft' &e piihlic re- 
joicingi and pfo^jerj^^ with the tendcrcft 
ibmtar and compsfikm. The ICing appeared 
ntxt ]h the proceSion ; ahd ieemed like one 
confounded and afhmidi^d; and bereft of all 
ieh tia>eilt, bv the greatnefs of his calami- 
ties; His friends and minijfters followed af- 
ter hiqa. As thqr moved along, they often 
cail their eyes upon .their fallen ibvereign, 
apd always burft into tears at the fight ; their 
whole behaviour d^emonftrating that they 
thought not of thoq: own misfortunes, but 
were occupied entirely by the fuperior great- 
nefs of his. The .generous Romans, on the 
contrary, beheld him with difdain aiid indig* 
nation, and regarded as unworthy of all com- 
paflion the man who could be {o mean-^irit- 
ed as to bear to live under fuch calamities. 
Yet what did thqfe calamities amount to ? 
According to ^e greater part of liiftorians, he 
was tofjpend tne remainder of hi$ days, un- 
der the protedion of a powerful and humane 
people, in a ilate which in Itfelf fiiocdd ieem 
worthy of envy, a ilate pf plenty, eaie, lei- 
fure and fecurUy, from which it was im- 
poffible for h^m even by hit own folly to fklL 
But he was no longer to be furrounded by 
that admiring Indb of fools, flatterers, and 
4ependan|s, who had formerly been aceuf- 
tbvxcti to attend 'upon all his mottona. He 
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was •aa-40»g«':V?^f J»«pa uiPga Bjr mwtjtufi^s,: , 
nor .ta.t»jfc,i^iii,h^ f>pHf^R tftiea^cr, himfelf . 

tbeir- love,, tl^^ir , ^{zuj:aci6Q^ . :The paiHoos 
of.natioas, w^p^ i^ Ipflgcr ^^Oj^d thc^^Iv^S ^ 

all ifeatimqu^. 



any man coal4 be fo mcjui-igiirited as. ^q h^ ^ 
tafurviv^; . . ... ,^ --*; r .. jy. i r 

.f Love, iays my. Lord, lR6c^r4uca^t^^ 
^i •Comn^only ^^ fucccoied . by . ambition ^ fc^t ' 
". ambitiofi U. hardly c.vf£Jucpecdcd by love.** 
jKat paffion, yHen once.ii has ,^ot intire pof-* , 
fefliori of iiie. bceaft> wi/r.'adout'neitber i rl-' 
val, aor a.,.fuccdlbr, -. Tp^; t^ie who have^ 
Ijccn accuftqmed to tKe'polTwIo^jf or even/ to, 
the, hope of piAHp admiratioh^ ^U other plea- 
fures ficl^a. and .decay*. ^ OCall the difdarded 
luisJtoep. w o>yn e^fe have itudi- 

e^T^oget the bVttfr ^*of .amh^ttbnii ?hd.to de- 
i]pife.!.th9le honoui^^^ wh^ch they' wuld np 

lQager,?urrive*at>. hoV ^^^r ^^^^ ^^PJ^ able to* 
fycceed ? .fhjp -.gXQmTjp^xf^^^^ 

ch^grxaed. a^ttfte-.thpuihts of , their own. in- 
fignificaucy,,'ipcfpaple ^^o^j DejDg interpjt^d , ir^ 
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never to barter yoar liberty for <hc lordly fer- 
vitude of a Courts but to live free, fcarlefe; 
and independant ? There feems to be one 
way to continue tn that virtuous refolution j 
and perhaps but one. Never enter the place 
from whence fo few have been able to re- 
turn ; never come within the circle of ambi- 
tion ; nor ever bring yourfelf into comparifon 
with thofe mafters of the earth who have al- 
ready engrofled the attention of half mankind 
before you. 

Of fuch mighty importance docs it appear- 
to be, in the imaginations of men^ to ftand 
in that (ituation which fets them mod in the 
view of general fympathy and attention. And 
thus, place, that great objedt which divides 
the wives of aldermen, is the end of half the 
labours of human life ; and is the caufe df alf' 
the • tumult and buftle, all the rapine and in- 
juftice, which avarice and ambition have in- 
troduced into this world. People of fenfe, 
it is faid, indeed defpife place; that is, they 
defpife fitting at the head of the table, and 
are indifferent who it is that is pointed out to 
the company by that frivolous circumftance, 
which the fnialleft advantage is capable oiF 
overbalancing. But rank, diftindlion, pre- 
eminence, no man defjrifes, unlefs he is cither 
raifed very much above, or funk very much 
below, the ordinary ftaridaf d of human na- 
ture; unlefs he is either fo confirmed in wif- 
dom and real philofophy, as to be fatisfied that, 
while the propriety of His conduQ: renders 
him the juft objeo: of approbation, it is of 

little 
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little cbnfeq^encc ihoii^ lie be neither at« 
tended to, nor approvcdTof 5 or fo hahhuatcd 
to tke idea , of his own mes^nncfe, fo funk 
in flothful and fotti{b indi^rence, a.9 iotitety 
to have forgot 4he dcfire^ aad alnwjft. the arery 
wi(b, for fupcr^ority, . • 

A 

r 

e H A pv III. 

• 

Of the fioicd phikfophy. 

WHEN wc examine iathis manncirifttof 
the ground of tfes^ different degrees' 
of eftimation which mankind are ^t to be* 
ftow upon the different conditions of lifq^ 
we (hall find, that the «cfcej[G\fc preference, 
which they generally give taofome of them 
ttBove others^ is in a great meafure without 
any foundation. If to be able to aft with 
propriety, and to render our foJves the . pioper 
objeds bf the approbation. of mankind, he, as 
we have been endeavouring to (how, what 
chiefly recommends to ua one condition above 
another* this may equally be attained in them 
all. The noblefl prpprietyc of conduct may. 
be fupported in adverfity, as well as in pro-* 
fperity ; and though it is fomdwhat mare dif-*. 
ficult in the firft, it is u,ponv that -very account.- 
more admirable. Perils and misfortunes ; arc, 
not only the proper fchool of hi2roilhi,:they 
are the only proper theatre which can exhibit 
its virtue to advantage, ^nd draw upoait the 
full applaufc of the world. The man, whofe 

H J whole 
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vrhole life has been, one even and muntxx^ 
rupted courfcof ptpfperity,' who neyer brsved 
any. danger, who never encoujatercdany dif-» 
ficulfy, who never furmounted any diftrefs^ 
can excite but a;x inferior degree cf admirib*' 
lion. When ppets and romance* vrritcrs en^ 
deavour to invent, a train of adventures, whidb^ 
fhall give the,gr)Kiteft luftre to thofe charadkcrs 
for whom they, mean to intereft us, they are 
all of a different jcind. They arc rapid and 
fudden changes of ibrtuixci fituatio^s jdie moft 
apt^ to drive thofe who are in them to frenzy 
and diftraftion, or to abjed defpair; but in 
which their heroes aft with fo moch pro- 
priety, or at leaft with fo much fpirit, -awi ' 
undaunted refolution, as AiU to command 
our efteem. Is not the unfortunate magna- 
nimity of Cato, Brutus, and. Leonidas,. as 
much the objedl of admiration, as that of the 
fuccefsful Caefar or Alexander ? . To a gene- 
rous mind, therefore, ought Jt not to be as 
much the objeft of envy ? If a more dazzling 
fplendor feems to attend the fortucies of £bc- 
cefsfol conquerors, it is becaufe they join 
together the advantages of both fituations^ 
the luftre of profperity to the high admiiar 
tion which is excited by dangers encountered, 
end difficulties furmounted^ with intrepidjjity 
and valour. 

It was upon this account that, according 
to the ftoical philofophy, to a wife man-' all 
the different conditions .of life: were equal, i 
Nature, they faid, had recommended fome 
objefts, to puf choic'e^ atid others to our dif- 

approbation. 
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apptdbation* « Out primary Appetites direded 
«Kvto.;thc purfuit of health;, ftrength, eafe, 
and pCFfe^aidii, in all the qualities of mind 
ikd bcsdyf and of whatever could promote or 
fccure'thefe, riches', power, authority : and 
theikirte original^ principle tadght us to avoid 
Idte cDntrftry. But in'chiiflhg'or rejcfting, in 
preferring or ^ poftponinig, thofe firft ob^eds 
of original appetite, and' itvfefrfien, nature had 
likeMMife taoight us; that tfeeTe Was a certain 
osdtt^ proprietyi and grace, to be obferved, 
of infinitely ^greater confequence to happineis 
and.'perfediioi), than' thfc attainment of thofe 
ob|e6ls themfelves. The objefts of our pri- 
mary^ appetites or avcrfitfns^wtre to be purfued 
or aw^kkd, chiefly becaufe a regard to this 
graceia[»d propriety required fuch conduft.* 
In dhc&kng all our anions accoHing to thefe, 
confified the happinefs and glory of human 
natsire* ' In departing from thofe rules which 
they prefcribed to us, its greateft wretched-. 
jacfe alid naoft compleat depi^avity. The out- 
wai:d' appearance of thi^ order and propriety 
was^ iddeed more eafily maintained in fome. 
cifcai«iftante9 thin in others. To a fool, how- 
'oret^rtoone whcfe paiTions were fubjefted to no 
pcdperiXDbntroui>' to adJ with real grace and. 
V - Ittapiiety ,i ws:s eqaally' impoffible in every 
iituation. Though the giddy multitude 
7^ ibightracJnEMbe him, though his vanity might 
i::,icaBRiimeybe.ekted by their ignorant praifes 
/ 9ptx> fcnnethidg that rdferiibled felf-approba- 
Mitiortpiyct t flail >whbn he- tiirned his view to 
. .iwittttvpafied'^wkhin W^^ breaft, he was 

i.^aie /:l H 3 fecretly 
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fecretly confcious to himfclf of the abfurditjp 
and meanners of all his motives^ apd inwardly 
bluflied and trenabU^ ^^ ^^^ thoughts of th© 
Contempt which he knew he deferved, and 
which mankind would certainly bcftow upon 
himif theyfawhiscpnduft in thelight in which 
in his own heart he was obliged to regard it. 
To a vyife man, on the contraiy, to one whof© 
paflions were all brotight under perfect fub» 
jedion to the ruling principles of his naturje, 
to reafon and the loye of propriety, to aft fo 
as to deferve, approbation was equally ^y 
upon all Qccafioi^g^ , Was Ij^ in profperity, . hfe 
returned thanks to Tupiter for having joinr 
cd him with circumrfances which >yere eafily 
liiaftered, and in which there wa? little temp*' 
tatioii to do wrong. Was he in adverftl^ 
he equally returned thanks to thie diccc^ 
tor of this fpeiftacle of human life, for having 
oppofed to him a vigorous athlete, over whoto^ 
though the conteft.was likdy to b^ more 
violent, the vidory w*s more glorioust, and 
equally certain. Can there be anyCbftro^in 
that diftrefs which is brought upon us withoitt 
any fault of our own, and in which tye be* 
have with perfect propriety? .Tixerp pan* 
therefore, be no evil, ^ but, on the contrary, 
the greateft good and advantage. ^ hraj^c 
man exults in thofe dangers, in whiph, from 
no rafhnefs of his own, his fortuncf has in- 
volved him. Thpy afford an opportunity of 
exercifing that heroic intrepidity, whofe ex* 
ertion gives the exalted delight which flows 
froni the conicioufnefs of fuperior propriety 

and 
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and deferved adiiiiratiorl. ' Orte who Is mafter 
df all his ex:erci(es has ho averfion to meafure 
his ftreng^ and adivity with the ftrongeft. 
And in, the fame manner^ one who is mafter 
bf air his paflions, does' not dread any cir- 
cumftances in which the fuperintcndent 
of the univerfe may think proper to place 
him. The boanty of that divine being has 
provided him with virtues which render him 
foperior to every fituatiorf . " If it is pleafure, 
he has temperance to refrain from it ; if it is 
pain, he has conftancy io bear it; if it is 
dinger or death, he has magnaniniity and for- 
titude to defpife it. He never complains of 
the deftiny of providence, nor thinks the 
imivdrfe ill confafion when he is out of order. 
He does ndt look upon himfelf, according to 
whan iMf^love would fdggcft^ as a whole^ 
ft{)a?ated and detached from every other part 
<MF fiaturei, to 'be taken care of by itfelf, and 
for itfelf. He regards himfelf in the light in 
vrttich he imagines the great Genilis of hu- 
man nature,- and of the world regards him. 
Ifc enters, if 1 hiay fay fo, iiito the fenti- 
fticnts ' dT «hat Divine Being, and confidersf 
Mmfelf iife an atom, a particle, of an immenfe 
afid infibite ^ftem, which muft, and ought 
to be diipofed of, according to the conveni- 
«hcy of the whole. Afliired of the wifdom 
Whith direds all the events of human life, 
whatever lot befalls hiiii,* he accepts it with 
Joy, feti^feed that, if he had known all the 
confleifibris and dependencies of the different 

H 4 parts 



P^rtfi<9f^ tbqt wiy#f&»oit''rt th«' wiy^bl which 
l>^j^y*?^^lf , W>»iictoav,o^ ,^ Jf it is 

li/i;, ji^ls coiktmi^^ t^iU^e c andjtf it ds' deaths 
^ liiatijrfi^iqwft • hft*«/ 9€iif«tb«rj ooMtfion for 
^j fyrefeoc^.,,iv9rcs)vb9ywiUiiagly' goea where 
he is appcjiflted*?! iJnftcegpt,. fiud.a ftoical phi^ 
iofof^ji^ft widi oquAi^fiy ^ad fatisfafition; wrhat- 

?^^yr p|csM^P/§f <*-|>2ii«'^^ health crtrficknefei 
alij^S/Mi^f i: fiQ^jiwQsli'i deflre that .the God« 
fl^qul4(Hi).,^nyjr«^^r<?hsr}ge my deftinatiain 
U J;,w^ to ajj^j^f.Sbem.aay thing> .bcyofid 
Y?jl}alt, their bfioo^ it 

(houid be that; fh^yiwogU. inform mc.^befof«r 
hand wb^t it : was r^(ir pjeafure Should kfi^ 
done with ^iQM thfat I itoight c£, pay. o,wn ac- 
cord place v^yi^\i,'m thi^ /ituitic«i aftd de* 
monilrate the che^rfoln^fs with> whidbil em^ 
brace4 their allptpieflt. If ! I am going t^j 
j^il^ fays £pide;)L|S|iIchiuiie thie.bdl :fl^i|^^ and 
the he^ pilot, and I wait for the ^lireilwea^het! 
that my circumftances and duty; will allow^ 
Prudence and propriety > th^ pmneifieB.whicb 
the Gods have, given: #ie for thej dti^Q^cm.o^ 
xj^y cqndua, > require %\m ; of iSe ; bc^t-lthcyy 
xeqi^/re rio more ^ , ^iU^ if> poUvifitfa^ndfng, a; 
j^rxn, ar^es, wl^ifih fl^ithfif thft &{ebgth of 
the ye^plj; nor.tlie fl^ill of the. piloti are Uktly* 
to wiibftand, I giy<^:JHyfcIf ;0Pitrcia)bk5 abptit 
tK^'cQnf€iqvfnqe..^.-)^Jl ,th^t il.;hai,;4^)^da, ia 
dcine, ^Imdy. r T)!m^ dire^ctfj^pf jBy^^^jaduiai 
nesver ,c9m^iaijdif?i!e -^: be ;^ifc^ah1i9r oto >tei 

^i^PHfin 4/P9ftdingicPP)afr^i4ii'4 WetetbfcriWfti: 
are 
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my tiBi&ivMh amillderidg v^hic^ Ws^h^ idliltelv 

wirji JequiA lr>diffec^ftc^;«nH leetiiritjr; i ; • *' 
-: Suchi w.^ ithe: jrfiildfdpfciy jdf *hfe ftdic«f j a^ 
philofojAiryi w&iqh aiFd^Uhis iidbleft IcflTons 
d magnanimity, is tiife^l^eft fchool of heroes, 
md patriotep ^aiid to th«'g«?*ter part of who(e 
p80eftt8 « thefp ca^ bu * lio ^fhi*r objeftiotti ex- 
cept t4at>hoiioap^teGri*, that they teach os 
to aim at ta paffedtidn^ ^It^^ the 

reach :4)f>feiimun nature. 1 (hallnot at prcfent 
ftop to iftjcamiie it I fliall only obfcrve, ia 
coniirmatioEP of what his^.formerly been faid, 
thiat 'the *fiso(l>dreadfui calamities are not al- 
ways nhofc^wjhich it is moft difficult to fup- 
p<S)rr. ^ ft k ofteh mord mortifying to apr 
pear in ^^uWkk^ uiKler foial^ difafters, than 
uad»-grdianiisfoi'tiiftes. The firft excite nO; 
fympattHy i bpt the fecond, though they may^ 
eioiite/ 110091 that iapproaches to the anguifli of 
&e ifoffeDQr^ call forth> hoWeV^r, a very lively 
Gp«toj)rfffii)n-. The fenliinents of the fpedatorsr 
a-e^^^iiipadbigi laffl: cafe, ^ therefore, lefs wide 
d£ tiijfB ^©f d^ fuflfeffer^ and their rmpetfed: 
iykrw-f«ling Jends; him affiftance in 

fiippbrting^ hi^ mifefy i -^Before: 2t gay aiTembly^ 
aigenitlennaa would be more mortified to ap- 
peal c©va«d with fihh- atod rag^ than with 
bJoodiaqd^ wcmnds. 'This *aft fituation would 
kitcrdb^tfaetY pity; ^he blher would proyc3^ke 
>: their 
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their laughter. The judge who orders a cri- 
minal to be fet in the pillory, diftionours him 
mbrc than if he had condemned him to the 
ibaffold. The great prince, who, fome years 
ago, caned a general officer at the head of his 
army, difgraced him irrecoverably. The 
punifhment would have been much lefs had 
he fhot him through the body. By the laws 
of honour, to ftrikc with a cane diftionours, 
to flrike with a fword does not, for an obviJ 
ous rcafon. Thofe flighter punifhments, 
when inflided on a gentleman, to whom difi 
honour is the greatcft of all evils, come to be 
regarded among a humane and generous peo- 
ple, as the moft dreadful of any. With re- 
gard to perfons of that rank, therefore, they 
are univcrfally laid afide, and the fevir, whife 
il taVes their life upon many occafibns, rei 
fpefts their honour upoii almoft ^1. To 
Ifcourge a perfon of quality, or to fet him ht 
the pillory, upon account of any crtriiS-vvhat- 
ever, is a brutality of which no Etiropean go-* 
vernment, except that of Ruffia, is capable. 

A brave man is not rendered cohtenlptibre 
by being brought to thefcaffbld; he is, -by 
being fet in the pillory. His Behaviour in 
the one fituation may gain him ' unlvcrfal ef- 
teera and admiration. No behaviodf in the 
other can render him agreeable. The fym- 
pathy of the fpeftators fuppbrts him in the 
6ne cafe, and faves him from that Ihanie, that 
confcioufnefs that his mifery is'^fdt by him- 
felf only, which is ot all fentimerits the moft 

unfup* 
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ttofbpportable. Tfeerc- m' :Ao fynip&thy ' ill 
tic other i> or, if there is; any, it i^. ti^^^ 
with his p^in, which is t ttifl^, hut '(f^ith hi^ 
cqjifcioufoefe of the want, of fympathy \^itli 
which this; pain is atteoded. , It h with his 
ihatne* not with his ibaroy^, Thofe who 
pity hin>^ blu(h an^ h%ng down their h^ads 
for hints. , He droops in the feme manner, and 
feels himfclf irrecoverably degraded by the 
punifliment, though not by the crime. The 
man^ on the contrary, who dies with refo- 
lution, as be is naturally regarded with the 
ered: afpet^ of efteem and approbation, fo he 
wears hin^felf the fame Undaunted counte* 
nance j and, if tjbe crime does not deprive 
him of the refpeft of others, the puniflimcnt 
ixever will. He has no fufpicion that his 
iituation is the objed of contempt or derifioa 
to any body, and he can, with propriety, af- 
funie the air, not only of perfect ferenity, but 
of triumph and exultation. 

" Great dangers, lays the Cardinal de 
•^ Retz, have their charms, becaufe there is 
** ibme glory to te got, even when we mif- 
** carry. But moderate dangers have no- 
** thing but what is horrible, becaufe the 
'^ lofs of reputation always attends the want 
** of fuccefs." His maxim has the fame 
foundation with what we have been juft now 
pl?feryii)g .with regard to punifliments. 

Human virtue is fuperior to pain, to po- 
verty, to dapger, and to death ; nor does it 
even require its utmoft efforts to defpife them. 

But 
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But to have its mifery expofed to infult and 
derifion, to be .led in triu|nipll> t*-befet up 
for the hand o( icorn to point at, is a fitua-r 
tion in which its conft^cy is much morp apjt> 
to fail* Ccraaparcd with the contempt of 
iba^kind, all otherT evils arc easily lupported.. 
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Of Merit and. Demerit j, or, of 
the : Objefis^ of , Re wa r.j> ..and 

' Punishment* 

Confiding of three S e c t i on s. . 



SECTION L 

Of the fenfe of merit and demerit. 



INTRODUCTION. 

THERE is another fet of qualities 
afcribed to the actions and condudt of 
mankind^ diftindl from their propriety of 
impropriety, their decency or ungracefulnefs, . 
and which are the bbjefts of a diffinfl: fpecies 
of approbation and difapprobation. Thefe are 
merit and demerit, the qualities of deferving 
reward, and of deferving punifliment. 

It has already been obferved, that the fen- 
timent or affedlion of the heart, from which 
any adion proceeds, and upon which its whole 
viPtue or vice depends, may be confidered 
tinder two different afpefts, or in two different 
relations : firfl, in relation to the caufe or 
objeia which excites it; and, fecondly, in* 

relation 
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telati&n to the end which it propofesj or to 
the effcd: which it tfends to ^pro^jice : that 
upon the fuitaWeneii or trnfuitablenefs, upoa 
the proportion or dtlproportion, which the 
^fitCtM feems to bear tb ij^e caufe or ohjtd 
which excites it, depends the prtjpriety or 
itdpfopriety, the 'decency or * ungrgc^fuloefs 
of the confequent adtion ; ind that upon the 
faenefidial or hurtfiil cffefts which t;he ^cc^ 
tion ficf6(6s oif ^tend* to produce, depends 
the merit or dement, the good or ill defert 
of the adtion to which it gives pccafion. 
Wherein confilla otir fenfe or tfie propriety 
or impropriety of aftions, has been explained 
in tbQ lorimr pari' of ^is diibourfct We 
come BOW to confider, wherein confifts that 
of their good or ill defert. 
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^6at loha/ever appears to he the proper oBjeH- 
(^ gratitude y appears to deferve reward ; and 
tbaty in the fame manner^ whatever appears 
to be - the proper objeSl of refentment^ appears 
to defem>i punijhment. 

T^O'tJS*, therefbte, that aftion muft ap- 
pear to deferve reward, which appears 
to be the proper and approved obje(3: of that 
ientiment^ which moft immediately and di- 
redly prompts tas to reward, or to do good 
to another. And in the ifame manner, that 
adtion pauft appear to deferve punifliment, 

a which 
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which appears to be the f^rpper and approve 
obje£l of that fentimept whiffh moft imme^ 
diately and diredly prompts lu. tQ pui^iih^ QC 
to iiiflifit evil upon anpther. 

The fentiment wl^cb xnoft immediately 
and diredly prompts us. to reward^: is gratis 
tude } that which moil imnaediat^y and difn 
redly prompts us to pui>iih| is ref^nt^eot^ . 
To us, therefore, tl^al: ft^a mu(^ sippear , 
to deferve reward, which appears to be thoj 
proper and approved object of gratitude; . as^ 
on the other hand, thajt, a(^ioa muft appear to 
deferve punifhment, w^ich appears to be the* 
proper and approved objed of refentment* : . 
To reward, is to recompenfe,. to remuxie-* 
rate, to return good for good received* Ta 
punifh, too, is to recompenfe, to remune*^* 
rate, though in a different manner^ it is to 
return evil for evil that has been done. 

There are fome other pailions, befides, 

gratitude and refentment, which intereil us 

in the happinefs or mifery of others i but 

there are none which fo diredly excite us to 

be the'inftruments of cither. The kwe and 

efteem which grow upon acquaintance and 

habitual approbation, neceffarily lead us to 

be pleafed with the good fortune of the man 

who is the objed of fuch agreeable emotions,^ 

and confequently, to be willing to lead a 

harid to promote it. Our love, however, i^ 

fully fatisfied, though his good fortune ihocdd 

be brought about without our affiiftance. All 

that this paffion defires is to fee hint happy, 

without regarding who vva& tjiie ^uthpr of ni^ 

4 profpcrity. 
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proJ^Jwity. But latitude is not to be fetif- 
fied in this manner. If the perfon to whom 
we ovi^ many -oU^rafibns, is made happy 
withoiit oor affiflasce; thoagh it pleaies our 
love, it docs not content our gratituxie. Till 
^e have recompenfed ^ him, till we oorfelves 
faaive heen inftrmnental in promoting his hap- 
pinefi, we fcti ourfelves ftiH loaded with that - 
debt which bis paft ibryiocs have laid upon 
us. 

' The hatred and dxflike, in the fame man-' 
ner, wluch grow upon habitual difapproba- 
lion, would often lead us to take a malicious 
pkafure in the misfortune of the -man whole 
conduct and charader excite fo painful a paf- 
fion. But though diflike and hatred harden 
us againft all fympathy, and Ibmetimes dif- 
pofe us even to rgoice at the diftrefs of ano- 
ther, yet, if there is no rcfentment in the^ 
cafe, if neither we nor our friends have re- 
ceived any great perlbnal provocation, thefe 
paffioAs would not naturally lead us to wifli 
to be inftrumental in bringing it about. Tho* 
we could fear no puni(hment in confequence 
of our having had fome hand in it, we would 
rather that it (hould happen by other means. 
To one under the dominion of violent hatred 
it would be agreeable, perhaps, to hear, that 
the perfon whom he abhorred and detefted 
was killed by fbme accident. But if he had 
the leaft Ipark of juftice, which, though this 
paflion is not very favourable to virtue, he 
might ftill have, it would hurt him excef- 
fivcly to have been himfelf^ even without 

defign. 
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de%n;/&^Cteifiofl t^ thk i»isfo*ttine; Mpieh 
moreiwoald the vefythoaghfiof tdkntarjfy 
cootriButibg to it Oiock hihft be^Mfil aH^^^ 
fore. He* wouf4 tt^<S'2wWl E^^ the' 

imaglnatiba:^ fo' fcxaraWe n ^ddigji f imd if 
he coiilddmagihe hiiti&lf» ii^a^e of fa^ atr 
enormitjis, {he ^nwld hepin torefard^l^^fe^ 
ia the fambodioiis light ib . which It?, ^b^ ; 
confidered-the perfimiiiihciiwaa the object of 
his dillike. But it is quite otherwife with ^ 
tefentmentr if the pixf^ ^hs> had Mam 113 
ipme grdit itqurji- who hadmnrdered' oot 
father on our brother^ :for. ^ampie>. fhould ' 
foon ^ afterwards die of ?:a icvcr, or evscn' b* i 
brought to the: fcafi^yid upon aiccoufit of fdmc 
pthercntxie,'thcnigh it might fodA oar h^ 
tred^ it wo^iid not fully gratify <)ur refeot- 
ihent. Rcfentment wjould prompt m tp d?* 
iire^ not only that he ihoiild be puni{hed> but 
that he fhould be puniflied^l^ourxiieans^ ao4 
upon atcoiiat<;^f that particnlaf iojmy which he 
had done tO'U^, 'Rc:AHiti|ienl^iii^ot be.fully 
gra^tified^ unldfsfthe ofiFeoder i&.not oaly made 
to grieve in his turp, bnt^tQ grieve for th^fc {Ar- 
ticular .wrong which wjterh*fc*f fitffered from hixn- 
Hemaft be made to,rfp4n|:and be fof^ry f or 
this very adiion, fihw PtbfiC^ jtHroiBghrft^r of 
the like pumiji^iepirjo ^^)5itte. terrified: tfrofll' • 
being guilty of tili^,liilf,i^r x^ir^ . 

ral gratification offtfc^i$r;pfl|gi>/tefi^si J>jF it* . 
own accord, to ^tQi^^:Mht^^ politiaaj enli» 
of puniihmentji J^ :Cor^6tioii-of th^\cmgf^ 
nalj and the exi%w|)lfeitfitl^ P^^ 
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: Gratitad6 and «fentmcnt, therdfore, arc 
the fcntiments Which moft immedidtcly &nd 
tJircdly prompt to reward and to ptsmifh. To 
«5, therefore, iic toaft appear to deferve re- 
Vard, who appears to be the proper and ap* 
proved objeft of gratitude ; and he to deferve . 
punifhmcnt, who appears to be that of rcfent* 
ment. 

m 

C H A P: 11. 

I 

XJf the proper objeHs 6f gratitude and refentmenh 

TO be the proper ind approved obje<3: 
either of gratitude or refenftnent, can 
mean nothing but to l3e the objeS of thSt 
gratitude, and of that refehtihent, which na- 
turally feems proper, and is approved of. 
' But thefe, as well as all the oth^ pafEons 
of hiinfan nature, feem proper and are ap- 
proved of„ when the heart of every impartial 
fpeftator tntirely fympathifes with thdfti, 
when evfery indifferent by-ftander intirely 
caters into, ^nd goes alorig with therti. 

He, therefor^, iippears to deferve reward, 
wItIo, to fome perfon or perfons, is the na- 
tural obj eft of a gratitude which every human 
heart is difpofed to beat tiirie to, and thereby 
appkud : and he, on the 6thier hind, appears 
\o deferve pt>niilimeiit, who in the fame 
manner is to fbtne perfon or perfons the natu- 
ral obj^dl of a refentment which the breaft of 
every reafonable man -is ready to adopt and 
ilympathife with. To u5, furely, that aftioa 

mu& 
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muff appear to deferve reward, which every 
body who knows of it would wifli to reward 
and therefore delights to fee rewarded: apd 
tl^jat a<3:ion muft as fiirely appear to deferve 
puniflimeat, which every body who hears of 
it is angry with,^ and upon that. account re- 
joices to fee puhiflied. 

I. As wc fytnpathijfe with the joy oi our 
<:ompani<3hs when in firofperity, fo .we join 
Y^itkthem in the complacency and fatisfacr 
tioA with which they naturally regard what* 
ever is the caufe of their godd fortune. We 
enter into the love and aftedion which they 
conceive for it, and begin to love it too. We 
(hould be forry for their fakes if it was deftroy- 
ed, or even if it was placed at too great 2I 
diftance from them, and out of the reach of 
their care and protedtion, though they (hould 
lofe nothing by its abfence except the pleafure 
of feeing it. If it is man who has thus been 
the fortunate inftrument of the happinefs of 
his brethren, this is ilill more peculiarly the 
cafe. When we fee one man aflifted, pro- 
tested, relieved by another, our fym- 
pathy with the Joy of the pcrfon who re- 
ceives the benefit ferves only to animate our 
fellpw-feeling with his gratitude towards 
him who beftows it. When we look uport 
the perfon who is the caufe of his plealure 
ivith the tyt^ with which we imagine he muft 
look upon him, his benefa<Stor feems to ftand 
befctf-e us in the mtoft engaging and ami- 
aWe light. We readily therefore fympathifc 
with. the grateful afFeftion which he conceives 

I 2 ioi 
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for a perfon to whom he has been fo much 
obliged ; and confeqiiently applaud the re- 
turns which he is difpofed . to make for the 
good offices conferred upon him. As we entirely 
enter into the affe(9:ion from which thefe re- 
turns proceed, they neceffarily feem every 
way proper and fuitable to their objedt. 

2. In the fame manner, as we fympathife 
with the forrow of our fellow-creature when- 
ever we fee his diltrefs, ib we likewife enter 
into his abhorrence and averfion for whatever^ 
has given occafion to it. Our heart, as it 
adopts and beats time to his grief, fo is it 
likewife animated^ with that fpirit by which 
he endeavours to drive away or deftroy the 
caufe of it. The indolent and paffive fellow- 
feeling, by w^hich we accompany him in his 
fufFerings, readily gives way to that more 
vigorous and aiSive fentiment by which .we 
go along with him in the effort he makes, 
either to repel them, or to gratify his averfion> 
to what has given occafion to them. This 
is ftill more peculiarly the cafe, when it is 
man who has caufed them. When we fee 
one man opprefTed or injured by another, 
the fympathy which we feel with the dif- 
trefs of the fufferer feems to ferve only to ani- 
mate our fellow-feeling with his refentment 
againft the offender. We are rejoiced to fee 
him attack his adverfary in his turn, and are 
eager and ready to aflifl him whenever he 
exerts himfelf for defence, or even for ven- 
geance within a certain degree. If the in- 
jured ihould perifh in the quarrel, we not 

only 
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only fympathife with the real refentment </ 
hi« friends and relations, but with the ima- 
ginary refentment which in fancy we lend to 
the dead, who is no longer capable of feeling 
that or any other human fentiment. fiut as 
we put ourfelves in his fituation, as we en- 
ter, as it were, into his body, and in our 
imagination^, in fome meafure, animate anew 
the deformed and mangled carcafe of the flain, 
when we bring home in this manner his cafe 
to our own bofoms, we feel upon this, as 
upon many other occafions, an emotion which . 
the perfon principally concerned is incapable 
of feeling, and which yet we feel by an illu- 
five fympathy with him. The lympathetic 
tears which we fhed for that immenfe and 
irretrievable lofs, which in our fancy he ap- 
pears to have fuftained, feem to be but a 
fmall part of the duty which we owe him. 
The injury which he has fuffered demands, 
we think, a principal part of our attention. 
We feel that refcntmeqt which we imagine 
he ought to feel, atid which he would feel, 
if in his cold and lifelefs body there remained 
any confcioufnefs of what pafles upon earth. 
His blood, we think, calls aloud for ven- 
geance. The very afhes of the dead feem to 
be difturbed at the thought that his injuries 
are to pafs unrcvenged. The horrors which 
are fuppofed to haupt the bed of the murderer, 
the ghofts which, fuperftition imagines, rife 
from their graves to demand vengeance upon 
thofe who brought them to an untimely end, 
all take their origin from this natural fym-p 

I 3 pathy 
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Pathy with the imaginary refentmcnt of the 
flain. And with regard, at leafl, to this 
moil dreadful of all crimes, nature, antecedent 
td all reflexions upon the utility of punifti- 
inent, has in this nfianner ftam'ped upon the 
human heart, in the ftrongeft and moft indcr 
lible characters, an immediate and inftin6l:ive 
approbation of the faered and ncccffary law 
of retaliation. 



CHAP. Ill- 

^bat "where there is no approbation (^ the con-- 
du£l of the per/on who confers the benefit y ther6 
is little fympatky with the gratitude of him, 
who receives it: and that y on the contrary^ 
wh^r£ there is no difapprobation of the motives 
of the perfon who does the mifchief there is no 
jort of fympathy ivith the refentment of him 
'mho fuffevs it^ 

IT is to be obferved, however, that, how 
beneficial foever on the one hand, or how 
hurtful foever on the other, the anions or 
intentions of the perfon who ads may have 
been to the perfon who is, if I may fay io^ 
adtcd upon, yet if in the one cafe there ap- 
pears to have beep no propriety in the mo-r 
tivcs of the agent, if wc cannot enter into 
the afFcdions. which influenced his conduft, 
^c have little fympathy with the gratitude of 
the perfon who receives the benefit \ or if, in 
^|ae pth^r cafe, there appears to have been no. 

impropriety 
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ifliiprc^riety in the motives of * th^ ag€nt> if 
on the contrary, the affeftions which influ- 
enced ^^ condii£t are fuch as we ^luft ne- 
ceffarily enter into, we can Jiave np fort qf 
Sympathy with the refentment of the perfon 
who fuffers. Little gratitude fcems due. in 
the one cafe, and ail fort of refentment feems 
unjuft in the other. The onp aftion.feeii>s 
to npierit little reward, the other %o defervc 
no punifhm?nt. 

I. Firft, I fay. That wherever we cannot 
fympatl)i|e with the afFedions of the agent, 
wherever there feems to be no propriety i» 
the motives which ipfluenced his conduft, 
we are lefs difpofed to enter into the gratitude 
of the perfoQ who received the, benefit of his 
a<a:ipns. A very fmall return feems due tp 
that foolifh find profufe generofity which con- 
fers the grqateft benefits frona the mpft trivial 
Rjotives, and gives an eftate to a maa inerely 
becaufe his name and firname happen to b^ 
tho fame with thofe of the giver. Such fer- 
vices do not fe^qi to demand any propor-* 
f ionable recompenfe. Our contempt for the 
fbUy of the agent hinders us fronx thoroughly 
entering into the gratitude of the perfon to 
whoqi the good omce has been ddne« His 
benefador feems unworthy of it. As- when 
we place ojjr^lvcs in the fituation of the per-- 
fon obligjed, we feel that we could conceive 
n^ great reverence for fuch a benefa<9:or, we 
eafily abfplve hin> from a great deal of that 
fubmiffive veneration and efteem which we 
(hould thii^k due to a more refpedtable cha- 

I 4 raaer^ 
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raderi and provided he always treats hfe 
weak frleiid with kindnefs and humanity» 
we are willing to excufe him from many at* 
tentions and regards which we (hould dc* 
mand to a worthier patron. Thofe Princes, 
who have heaped, with the greatcft profufion, 
wealth, power, and honours, upon their fa-^ 
vou rites, have feldom excited that degree of 
attachment to their perfons which has often 
been experienced by thofe who were more 
frugal of their favours. The well-natured, 
but injudicious prodigality of Janies the Firfl: 
of Great Britain feems to have attached no 
body to his perfon ; and that Prince, not- 
withftanding his focial and harmlefs difpofi- 
tion, appears to have lived and died without 
a friend. The whole gentry and nobility of 
England expoFed their lives and fortunes in 
the eaufe of his more frugal and diftinguifh- 
irig (on, notwithftanding the coldnefs and 
diftant feverity of his ordinary deportment, 

i. Secondly, I fay> That *vherever the 
condudt of the agent appears to have been in- 
tirely directed by motives and affeftions which 
we thoroughly enter into and approve of, we 
can have no fort of fympathy with the rcf^nt- 
ment 6f the fufferer, hoW great foever the 
mifchief which may have been done to him. 
When two people* quarrel, if we take part 
With, andintirely adopt the refentmept of one 
of them, it is impoffible that we fhould en- 
ter into that of the other. Our fympathy 
with the perfon whofe motives we go along 
with^ and whom jherefofe we look upon aiv, 
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III the right, caiifaot but harden us againft all 
fellow-feeling with the other, whom we ne-^ 
charily regard as in the wrong. Whatever 
this laft, therefore, may have fufFered, while 
it is no more than what we ourfelves (hould 
have wiihed him to fuffer, while it is no 
more than what our own fympathetic indig;- 
nation would have prompted us toinflidt upon 
him, it cannot either difpleafe or provoke 
us. Wheii ah inhuman murdierer is brought 
to the fcaffold, though we have fome com- 
piffion for his mifery, we can have no fort of 
fellow-feeling with his refentment, if he 
ihould be fo abfurd as to expreffe any againft 
either his prolecutor or his judge. The na- 
tural' tendency of their juft indignation againft 
ib vile a criminal is indeed the moft fatal and 
ruinous to him. But it is impof&ble that we 
iQiouId be difpleafed with the tendency of a 
fentiment, which, when we bring the caife 
home to ourfelves, we feel that we cannot 
avoid adopting. 

C H A P, IV. 

RecaptulatioTf of the foregoing chapters. 

i.TXTE do not, therefore, thoroughly 
Vv a^d heartily fympathife with the 
ratitude of one man towards anothpr, merely 
Iccaule this other has been the caufe of hi$ 
good fortune, unlefs he has been the caufe of 
It from motives which we intirdy go along 
^th. Our heart muft adopt the principles 

Pf 
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xif ihc agent, and go along with all the af- 
Tedtions which influenced his condu4t> b^fbire 
it can intirely fyropathile with, and heat time 
.to, the gratitude of th« perfon who has been 
fbcncfited by his a(aions. If in the condu<3; 
of .the benefaftor there appears to have been 
no propriety, how beneficial foever its efFedts, 
it does not feem to demand, or neceffarily to 
require, any proportionable recompence. 

But. when to the bcneAccnt tendency of 
the action is joined the prppriety of the af- 
fedkjon from which it proceeds, when we 
intirely fympatiiife and go along with the 
motives of the agent, the love which we con^ 
ceive for him upon his own account enhances 
Hud enlivens our fellows-feeling with the gra- 
titude of thofe who owe their profperity to 
his good condud:. His aftions fcem then tp 
deipand, and, if I iftay fay fo, to call i^lpud 
for a proportionable recompenfe. We then 
intirely enter into that gratitude which pron^pts 
to beftow it. The benefad:or feems thep.to 
be the proper objeft of reward, when we 
thus intirely iympathife with, and approve 
of, that fentinfient which prompts to reward 
him. . When we approve of, and go along 
with, the affedlion from whiqh the action 
proceeds,' we muft neceflarily approve of the 
a<3:ibn, and regard the perfon towards whom 
,it is diredled as its proper and fiiitahle obje<3:. 

2.. In^the fame.manuer, w^ ^anjoot at aQ 
Iympathife with the refentmiept of one man 
againft another, merely becaufe this other 
has been the caufe of his nfiisfortnoe, unlefc 

he 
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he has been the caufe of it from motives 
.-which we cannot enter into. Before we can 
adopt the refentment of the fuiFcrer, we muft 
difapprove of the motives of the agent, and 
feel that our heart renounces all fytnpathy 
with the affedlions which influenced his con- 
dud:, if there appears to have been no im^ 
propriety in thefe, how fatal fbevcr the ten- 
dency of the adion which proceeds fflOm theni 
to thofc 4gainft whom it is diredledf, it docs 
not feem to defervc any puniihment, or to 
be the proper objc6k of any refentment. 

But when to the hurtfulnefs of the adiou 
is joined the impropriety of the affbdlion 
from whence it proceeds, when our heart 
rejcdrs with abhorrence all fellow-feeling with 
the motives of the agent, we then heartily 
and intirely fym^thife with the refentment 
of the fufferer. Such aftiionis fctm then to 
defer ve, and, if i may fay fo, to call aloud 
for, a proportionable paniibment i and we 
entirely enter into, and thereby approve of, 
rfiatrefenttoent which prompts to inflid: it. 
The offender neceflarily ftems then to be the 
poper objed: of puniflinjeat, when we thus 
intirely fympathife with, and thereby approve 
of, thiat fentiraent winch prompts to puniflb. 
In this cafe too, "when we approve, and go 
along with, the aflfedHon from which the 
adion proceeds, we muft neceiiarily approve? 
of the a<aidn, and ftgard the peribn againft 
whom it is dired:ed^ a$ its pioper and fuitable 
objed. . , ' 

CHAR 
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CHAP. V. 

» • * * 

^be analyjis of the fenfe of merit and demerit. 

• 

i. AS our fenfe, therefore, of the pro- 
/\ priety of conduct arifcs from what 
J (hall cgll a dircft fympathy with the afFec^ 
tions and motives of the perfon who ads, fo 
our fenfe of its merit arifes from what I (hall 
call an indircS fympathy with the gratitude 
of the perfon who is, if I may fay fo, afted 
upon. 

As we cannot indeed enter thoroughly into 
the gratitude of the perfon who receives the 
benefit, unlefs we beforehand approve of the 
motives of the benefactor, fo, upon this ac- 
count, the fenfe of merit feems to be a com- 
pounded fentiment, and to be made up of 
two diftinft emotions ; a direfl; fympathy with 
the fentiments of the agent, and an indircft 
fympathy with the gratitude of thofc who 
receive the benefit of his aftions. 

We may, upon many diflferent occafions, 
plainly diftinguiih thofe two different emo- 
tions combining and uniting together in our 
fenfe of the good defert of a particular cha- 
rad:er or adtion. When we read in hiftory 
concerning adlions of proper and beneficent 
great nefs of mind, how eagerly do we enter 
into fuch defigns ? How much arc we ani- 
mated by that high-fpirited generofity which 
dire^s them? How keen arc we for their 

fuccefs ? 
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ftlccefs ? How grieved at their difappoint- 
ment ? In imagination we become the very 
perfon whofe aftions are reprefented to us : 
we transport ourfelves in fancy to the fcenes 
of thofe diftant and forgotten adventures^ and 
imagine ourfelves ading the part of a Scipio 
or a Camillus, a Timoleon or an Ariftides. 
So far our fentimerits are founded upon the 
diredk fympathy with the perfon who aiSls, 
Nor is the indirect fympathy with thofe who 
receive the benefit of fuch adlions lefs fenfibly 
felt. Whenever we place ourfelves in the 
fituation of thefe laflr, with what warm and 
affedlionatc fellow-feeling do we enter in^o 
their gratitude towards thofe who ferved them 
fo eflcntially ? We embrace, as it were, their 
benefaftor along with them. Our heart rea- 
dily fympaithifes with the higheft tranfports of 
their grateful affeftion. No honours, no re- 
wardsi we think, can be too great for them 
to beftow upon him. When they make this 
proper return for his ferviccs, we heartily ap- 
plaud and go along with them ; but are Shock- 
ed beyond all meafure, if by their condud: 
they appear to have little fenfe of the obli- 
gations conferred upon them. Our whole 
fenfe, in (hort, of the merit and good defcrt 
of fuch actions, of the propriety and fitnefs 
of recompenfing them, and making the per- 
fon who performed them rejoice in his turn, 
arifes from the fympathetic emotions of grati- 
tude and love, with which, when we bring 
home to our own breaft the fituation of thofe 
principally concerned, we feel ourfelves na- 
turally 
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turalljr Wanfported tcfwar^? the man whd 
could aft with foicb prpper laiid noble bpnjp-: 
ficencei ; 

a. Ja the fame oianner as oqr fenfe of tljo 
imftrqpriety of condiiQ: arifes frocn a want of 
lyfji'pathy, or froitt ^ direft antipathy to the 
igedlions and motives of the agent, fo our 
tenfe of its demerit ^rifes from what I (h^ll 
Ijere too caU an iiidiredl: fympathy with thej 
refentmcnt of the fqfFerer. 

As we cannot indeed enter into the refent- 
xnefi% pf the fufFerer, uplefe oar heart, before- 
hand difa,pproves the motives ojf the ^gt^i 
and renounces aU fellpw-feeliiig with th^m f 
fo upon this account jthe fenfe of demerit, 
as»well as that of merit, feea>s to be a com- 
j5ounded fentiment, and to be made up of 
two diilind emotions ; a direft antipathy to 
thejfentiments of the agent, and an indirect 
^knpathy with the refenfcment pf (he /uf- 
fcrer. 

We may here too, upon many different 
occafions, plainly diftingiiiih thofe two dif- 
ferent emotions combining and uniting to- 
gether in our fenfe of the ill defcrt of a 
particular chara<aer pr adtipn. When we 
read in hiftory concerning the perfidy and 
cruelty of a Borgia or a Nero, pur heart rifes 
up againft the deteftable fentiments which 
influenced their conduft, and renounces with[ 
horror and abomination all fellow-feeling with 
fuch execrable mptives. So far our fentiments 
are founded upon the direidt antipathy to the 
affections pf the ggent : and the indifecS: fym- 
I ; pathy 
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pathy "W^ith tfec nefefitmertt of the fufferers is 
ilill more fenfibly fek% When we bring home 
to ourfelves the fituation of the perfons whom 
thofe fcourges of mankind infulted, murdered, 
or betrayed, vAxzX. indignation dq we not ftel 
againfl: fuch infokftit a»d inhurman oppreflbrs 
of the earth? -Our fympathy with the tin^- 
^avoidable difltefsof the innocent fuiferers is 
not more real nor more lively, than our feir 
low-feeling with their juft arid n'atural refent- 
mem* The former fentiment only heighten* 
the latter, and the idea of their dif|rqfs ferves 
ionly to inflame and blow up oiar aoimofity 
againft thofe who occafioned it. -When we 
think of the anguifh of the fufferers, we take 
part \yith them more earjneftly ?ag^iQl]: .tteif 
oppreiTors ; we enter with more eage^ef* itite 
ah their fchemes of vengeance, anjd^el otir** 
felvcs every moment wreaking, in imagp*^. 
nation^ upon Aich. violators of the: laws <^ 
fociety, that puniflimiMt which our fympas- 
thetic indignation tells us is due to tl^r 
crimes. Our fenfe of the horror and dread- 
ful atrocity of fuch conduft, ; the delight 
which we take in hearing that it was pro* 
perly punifhed, the indignation which we 
Jfisel when it efcapes this due retaliation, our 
whole fenfe and feeling, in fhort, of its ill 
tiefert, of the propriety and fitnefs of inflidt- 
ing evil upon the perfon who is guilty of it, 
and of making him grieve in his turn, arifes 
from the fympathetic indignation which na- 
turally boils up in the brcaft of the fpedlator, 

whenever 
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whenever he thoroughly brings home to him- 
fclf the cafe of the fufFcrer *• 

* To afcribe in this manner our natural fenfe of the 
ill defert of human a£tions to a fympathy with the refent- 
ment of the fufferer, may feenii, to the greater part of 
people, to be a degradation of that leritiment. Refent- 
ment is commonly regarded as fo odious a paflion, that 
'they will be apt to think it impoffible that fo laudable a 
principle, as the fenfe of the ill defert of vice, ihould in 
any refped be founded upon it. They will be mofe wil- 
ling, perhaps, to admit that our fenfe ^f the merit of 
good adions is founded upon a fympathy with the gra- 
titude of the perfons who receive the benefit of them ; 
becaufe gratitude, as well as all the other benevolent paf- 
fiohs, is r^arded as an amiable principle, which can take 
nothing from the worth of whatever is founded upon it. 
Gratitude and refentment, however, are in every refpeft, 
it is evident, counterparts to one another ; and if our fenfe 
of merit arifes from a fympathy with the one, our fenfe 
of demerit can fcarce mifs to proceed from a fellowrfeeling 
with the other. 

Let it be confidered too that refentment, though, in 
the degrees in which we too often fee it, the moft odious, 
perhaps, of all the pai&ons, is not difapproved of when 
properly humbled and entirely brought down to the level 
of the fympathetic indignation, of the fpedator. When 
we, who are the byftanders, feel that our own animofity 
intirely correfponds with that of the fuiFerer, when the 
refentment or this la ft does not in any i'efpe£t go beyond 
our own, when no word, no gefture, efcapes him that 
denotes an emotion more violent than what we can keep 
time io, and when he never aims at inflicting any punifh- 
ment beyond what we fhould rejoice to fee inl)i<^ed, or 
what we ourfelves would upon this account even defire to 
be the infiruments of infli<fiing, it. is impoifible (hat We 
fhould enot ntirelyjapprove of his fentiments. Our own emo- 
tion in this cafe muft, in our eyes, undoubtedly jufiify 
his. And as experience teaches us how much the greater 
part of mankind are incapable of this moderation, and 
how great an effort muft be made in order to bring down 
the rude and undifciplined impulfe of refentment to this 

fuitable 
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futtable temperi we cannot avoid conceiving a condderable 
degree of eileeni and admiration for one who appears ca- 
pable of exerting fo much fe!f- command over one of the 
moft ungovernable paffions of his nature. When indeed 
the animofity of the fufferer exceeds, as it almoft always 
does, what we can go along with, as we cannot enter into 
it, we neceiTarily difapprove of it. We even difapprove 
of it more than we (hould of an equal excefsofalmofl any 
otlAr paffion derived from the imagination. And, this too 
violent reientment, inftead of. carrying us along with it, 
becomes itfelf the obje<Sl of our refentment and indignation. 
We enter into the oppofite refentment of the perfon who 
is the obje£i of this unj.ufl; emotion, and who is in danger 
of fufFering . from it. Revenge, therefore, the excefs of 
refentment, appears to be the mod deteRable of all the 
paffions, and is the objedl of the horror and indignation 
of every body. And as in the way in which this paffion 
commonly difcovers itfelf among mankind, it is exceffive 
a hundred times for once that it is moderate, we are very 
apt to cooiider it as altogether odious and deteftable, be- 
caufe in its moft ordinary appearances it is fo. Nature, 
however, even in the preienc depraved ftate of mankind, 
does not feem. to have dealt fo unkindly with us, as to have 
endowed us with any principle which is wholly in every 
refpe^l evil, or which, in no degree and in np direction, 
can be the proper objeS of praife and approbation. Upon 
fome occaiions we are fenfible that this paffion, which is 
generally too ftro jg, may Ijkewife be too weak. Wc 
fometimes complain that a. particular perfon (hows too 
little fpirit, and has too little fenfe of the injuries that have 
been done to him ; and we are as ready to defpife him for 
the defed, as to hate him for the excefs of this paffion. 

The infpired writers would not furely have talked fo 
frequently or fo ftrongly pf the wrath and anger of God, 
if tliey had regarded every degree of thiofe paffions as 
vicious and evil, qven in fo weak and imperfed a creature 
as man. , 

Let it be confidered too, that the prefent enquiry is 
not concerning a matter of right^ if I may fay fo, but con- 
cerning a matter of faft. We are not at prefent examin- 
ing upon j/vhat principles a perfect being would approve 
of tbepunilhmjsnt of bad anions; but upon what principles 
fo weak and imperfc6t a creature as man actually and in 
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f$iBt . approves of it. The principles which I have jud 
DOW mentioned, it is evident, have a very great tSc& upon 
his (jsntioients $ and it feems wifely ordered that it ihould 
be (b. The very exiftence of fociety requires that unme* 
rited and unprovoked malice fhould be reftrained by pro- 
per punifliments ; and confequently, that to infiift thofe 
puniihments (bould be regarded as a proper and laudable 
aflion. Though man, therefore, be naturally endowed 
with a defire.of the welfare' and prefervation of fociety, 
yet the Author of nature has not entrufled it to his reafon 
to find out that a certain application of puniihments is the 
proper means of attaining this end i but has endowed him 
with an immediate and inftinftive approbation of that 
very application which is mod proper to attain it. The 
ceconomy of nature is in this refpeA exactly of a piece 
with what it is upon many other occafions* With re- 
gard to all thofe ends ^hich, upon account of their pe*^ 
culiar importance, may be regarded, if fuch an expref« 
fion is allowable, as the favourite ends of nature, ihe has 
confiantly in this manner not only endowed mankind 
with an appetite for the end which we propofes, but like*, 
wife with an appetite for the means by which alone this 
end can be brought about, for their own fakes, and in- 
dependent of their tendency to produce it* Thus felf-pre- 
fervation, and the propagation of the fpecies, are the great 
ends which nature feems to have propofed in the fofma^ 
tion of all animals. Mankind are endowed with a defire 
of thofe ends, and an averfion to the contrary ; witti a 
love of life, arid a dread of diilblution ; with a defire of 
Che continuance and perpetuity of the fpecies, and fnih 
an averfion to the thoughts of its intire extind:ion. But 
though we are in this manner endowed with a very ftrong 
defire of thofe ends, it has not been intrufted to the flow 
and uncertain determinations of dur reafon, to find out the 
proper means of bringing them about. Nature has directed . 
us to the greater part of thefe by original and immediate 
InfiinAs. Hunger, thir((, the paifion which unites the two 
fexes, the love ofpleafure, and the dread of pain, prompt 
us to apply thofe meaoa for their own fakes; and without 
any confideration of their tendency to thofe beneficent 
ends which the great director of nature intended to pro- 
duce by theoi* 

' Before 
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Before I conclude this note, I mi/ft take notice of a 
difference between the approbation of propriety and that 
ot merit or beneficence. Before we approve of the fen- 
ttments of any perfon as proper and fuitable to their ob- 
jeds, we muft not only be afFe<5ted in the fame manner 
as he i«, but we muft perceive this harmony and cor- 
refpondence of fenciments between him and ourfelves* 
Thus, though upon hearing of a misfortune that had be* 
fallen my friend, I fhould conceive precifely that /degree 
of concern which he gives way to ; yet till I am in- 
formed of the manner in which he behaves, till I perceive 
the harmony between hfs emotions and mine, 1 cannot 
be faid to approve of the fentiments which influence his 
behaviour. The approbation of pr6priety therefore re- 
quires, not only that we (hould intirely fympathize with 
the <perfon who a£ls, but that we (hould perceive this 
pcf fcA concord between his fentiments and our own* 
On the contrary, when I hear of a benefit that has been 
beftowed upon another perfon, let him who has received 
k be a^i^ed in what manner he* pleafes, ify by bringing 
his cafe home to myfelf, I feel gratitude arife in my own 
bread, I neceflkriiy approve of the condud of his bene- 
fador, and regard it as meritorious, and the proper ohjeSt 
of reward. Whether the perfon who has received the 
benefit conceives gratitude or not, cannot, it is evident^ in 
any dcgjroc alter our fentiments with regard to the merit 
of bim who has beftowed it. No adual correfpondence of 
fentioieats, therefore, is here required. It is fufficient that, 
if he was grateful, they would corcefpoqd ; and our fenfe 
of merit is often founded upon one of tfaofe illufive fym- 
pathies, by which, when we bring honnre to ourfelves the 
cafe of another, we are oftenaffedled m a manner in which 
the perfon principally concerned is incapable of (>eifig af- 
fe&ed. Xhere is a fiiiiilar dilFerence between our difap- 
probation of demerit, and that of impropriety. ' 
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SECTION IL 

Of juftice and beneficence. 

CHAP. I. 

Comparifon of thofe two virtues. 

ACTIONS of a beneficent tendency 
which proceed from proper motives 
feem alone to require reward ; becaufe fuch 
alone are the approved objedts of gratitude, or 
excite the fympathetic gratitude of the fpec- 
tator. 

Adlions of a hurtful tendency, which pro- 
ceed from improper motives, feem alone to 
dcferve punifbment ; becaufe fuch alone are 
the approved objeds of refentment, or excite 
the fympathetic refentment of the fpeditor. ' 
Beneficence is always free, it cannot be 
extorted by force, the meer want of it cx- 
pofcs to no punilhment : becaufe the meer 
want of beneficence tends to do no real pofi- 
tive evil. It may difapfoint of the good which 
might reafonably have been expe£ted, and 
upon that account it may juftly excite diflike 
and difapprobation : it cannot, however, pro- 
voke any refentment which mankind will go 
along with. The man who does not recom- 
pcnce his benefador, when he has it in his 
power, and when his benefador needs his 
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afliftance, is, no doubt, guilty of the blackeft 
ingratitude. The heart of every impartial 
fpedlator rejeds all fellow-feeling with the 
felfiflinefs of his motives, and he is the pro- 
per obje(3: of the higheft difapprobation. IJut 
ftill he do6s no pofitive hurt to any body. He 
only does not do that good which in propriety 
he ought to have done. He is the objeft of 
hatred, a paffion which is naturally excited 
by impropriety of fcntiment and behaviour ; 
not of refentment, a paffion which is never 
properly called forth but by aftions which 
tend to do real and pofitive hurt to fome par- 
ticular perfons. His want of gratitude, there- 
fore, cannot be puniflhed. To oblige him by 
force to perform what in gratitude he ought 
to perform J and what every impartial fpec- 
tator would approve of him for performing, 
would, if poffible, be ftill more.improper than 
his neglecfting to perform it. His benefador 
would diflxonour himfelf if he attempted by 
violence to conftrain him to gratitude, and it 
would be impertinent for any third perfon, 
who was not the fuperior of either, , to inter- 
meddle. But of all the duties of beneficence, 
thofe which gratitude recommends to us ap- 
proach neareft to what is called a perfeft and 
compleat obligation. What friendftiip, what 
generofity, what charity, would prompt us 
to do with univerfal approbation, is ftill more 
free, and can ftill lefs be extorted by force 
than the duties of gratitude. We talk of 
the debt of gratitude, not of charity, or ge- 
nerofity, nor even of friendftiip, when friend- 
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fhip is meer efteem, and has not been en- 
hanced and complicated with gratitude for 
good offices. 

Refentment fecms to have been given us 
by nature for defence, and for defence only. 
It is the fafeguard of juftice and the fecurity 
of innocence. It prompts us to beat off the 
mifchief which is attempted to be done to us> 
and to retaliate that which is already done i 
that the offender may be made to repent 
of his injurtice, and that others, through 
fear of the like punifhment, may be terrified 
from being guilty of the like offence. It 
muft be referved therefore for thefe purpoies^ 
nor can the fpedlator ever go along with it 
when it is exerted for any other. But the 
meer want of the beneficent virtues, though 
it may difappoint us of the good which might 
reafonably be expefted, neither does, nor at- 
tenipts to do, any mifchief from which we 
can have occafion to defend ourfelvcs. 

There is, however, another virtue, of which 
the obfervance is not left to the freedom of 
cur own wills, which may be extorted by 
force, and of which the violation expofes to 
refentment, and confequently to puniftiment. 
This virtue is juftice : the violation of juftice 
is injury : it does real and pofitivc hurt to 
fome particular perfons, from motives which 
are naturally difapproved of. It is, therefore, 
the proper objcd: of refc:ntment, and of pu- 
nifhment, which is the natural confequence 
of refentment. • As mankind go along with, 
and approve of, the violence employed to 

avenge 
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avenge the hurt which is done by injufticc, 
fa they much more go along with, and ap- 
prove of, that which is employed to prevent 
and teat off the injury, and to reftrain the 
offender from hurting his neighbours. The 
perfon himfelf who meditates an injuflice is 
^niible of this, and feels that force may, with 
the utmoft propriety, be made ufe of both by 
the perfon whom he is about to injure, and 
by others, either to obftrudt the execution of 
/his crime, or to puniih him when he has 
executed it. -And upon this is founded that 
remarkable diflrindlion between juftice and all 
the other focial virtues, which has of late 
been particularly infifted upon by an author 
-of very gr^at and original genius, that we 
feel ourfelves to be under a ftri<ftcr obligation 
to ad: according to juftice, than agreeably to 
friendship, charity, or generofity ; that the 
practice of theie laft mentioned virtues feenls 
to be left in &>me meafure to our own choice, 
but that, fomehow or other, we feel our- 
&lves to be in a peculiar manner tyed, bound, 
and obliged to the obfervation of juftice. We 
feel, that is to fay, that force may, with the 
utmoft propriety and with the approbation 
of all mankind, be made ufe of to conftrain 
us to obferve the rules of the one, but not to 
follow the precepts of the other. 

We muft always, however, carefully dif- 
tingui(h what is only blameable, or the pro- 
per object of difapprobation, from what force 
may be employed either to punifli or to pre- 
vent. That feems blameable which falls 
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fhort of that ordinary . degree of proper be- 
neficenpe which experience teaches us to ex- 
pert of every body ; and on the contrary, that 
feems praife-worthy which goes beyond it. 
The ordinary degree itfelf feems neither 
blameable nor praife-worthy. A father, a 
fon, a brother, who behaves to the corre- 
fpondent relation neither better nor worfe 
than the greater part of men commonly do, 
feems properly to deferve neither praife nor 
blame. He who furprifes us by extraordinary 
and unexpected, though ftill proper, and fuit- 
able kindnefs, or on the contrary by extraor- 
dinary and unexpeSed, as well as unfuitable 
unkindnefs, feems praife-worthy in the one 
cafe, and blameable in the other. 

Even the moft ordinary degree of kind- 
nefs or beneficence, however, cannot, among 
equals, be extorted by force. Among equak 
each individual is naturally, and antecedent 
to the inftitution of civil government, re- 
garded as having a right both to defend him- 
felf from injuries, and to exa<ft a certain de- 
gree of punifhmcpt for thofe which have been 
done to him. Every generous fpedtator not 
only approves of his conduifl when he does 
this, but enters fo far into his fentiments as 
often to be willing to aflift him. When one 
man attacks, or robs, or attempts to murder 
another, all the neighbours take the alarm, 
and think that they do right when they run, 
either to revenge the perfon who has been 
injured, or to defend him who. is in danger of 
being fo. But when a father fails in the or- 
dinary 
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•diiiary degree of parental affedlion towards a 
fon ; when a fon feems to want that filial re- 
verence which might be expefted to his fa- 
ther; when brothers are without the ufual 
degree of brotherly affedion ; when a man 
ihuts his breaft againfl: compafiion, and re«- 
fufes to relieve the mifery of his fellow- 
creaturesy when he can with the greateft eafe ; 
in all thefe cafes, though every body blames 
the condudt, nobody imagines that thofe 
who might have reafon, perhaps, to expeft 
more kindnefs, have any right to extort it by 
force. The fufFerer can only complain, and 
the fpedtator can intermeddle no other way 
than by advice and perfuafion. Upon all fuch 
occafions, for equals to ufe force againft one 
another, would be thought the higheft de- 
gree of infolence and prefumption. 

A ftiperior may, indeed, fometimes, with 
univerfal approbation, oblige thofe under his 
jurifdi£tion to behave, in this refpedt, with a 
certain degree of propriety to one another. 
The laws of all civilized nations oblige pa- 
rents to maintain their children, and children 
ta maintain their parents, and impofe upon 
men many other duties of beneficence. The 
civil magiflrate is entrufted with the power 
not only of preferving the public peace by 
retraining injuftice, but of promoting the 
profperity of the commonwealth, by efta- 
blifhing good difcipline, and by diicouraging 
every lort of vice and impropriety ; he may 
prefcribe rules, therefore, which not only 
prohibit mutual injuries among fcUow-citi-^ 
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zens> but command mutual good offices to a 
certain degree. When the fovereiga com** 
mands what is merely indifferent, and what, 
antecedent to his orders, might have been 
omitted without any blame, it becomes not 
only blameable but punifhable to difobey him. 
When he commands, therefore, what, aot^e* 
cedent to any fuch order, could not have 
been omitted without the greateil blame, it 
furely becomes much more punishable to be 
wanting in obedience. Of all the duties of a 
law-giver, however, this, perhaps, is that which, 
it requires the greatefl delicacy and referve to 
execute with propriety ind judgment. To 
negle<9: it altogether expofes the common- 
wealth to many grofs difbrders and (hock- 
ing enormities, and to pufh it too far is de- 
ftruiilive of all liberty, fecurity, and juftice. 

Though the raeer want of beneficence 
feems to merit no puniihment from equals, 
the greater exertions of that virtue appear to 
deferve the higheft reward. By being pro- 
ductive of the greateft good, they are the na- 
tural and approved objects of the livelieft gra- 
titude. Though the breach of juftice, on the 
contrary, expofes to punifhment, the obfer- 
vance of the rules of that virtue feems fcarce 
to deferve any reward. There is, no doubt, 
a propriety in the practice of juftice, and it 
merits, upon that account, all the approba- 
tion which is due to propriety. But as it 
does no real pofitive good, it is entitled to 
very little gratitude. Meer juftice is, upon 
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*'^moft occafions, but a negative virtue, and 
only hinders us from hurting our neigh- 
bour. The man who barely abftains from 
violating either the perfon, or the eftate, or 
the reputation o£ his neighbours, has furcly 
very little pofitive merit. He fulfils, how- 
ever, all the rules of what is peculiarly called 
juftice, and does every thing which his equals 
can with propriety force him to do, or which 
they can punifti him for not doing. We may 

> often fulfil all the rules of juftice by fitting ftill 
and doing nothing. 

As every man doth, fo fhall it be done to 
him, and retaliation feems to be the great law 
which is diftated to us by nature. Benefi- 
cence and gencrofity we think due to the ge- 
nerous and beneficent. Thofe whofe hearts 
never open to the feelings of humanity, fhould, 
we think, be ihut out in the fame manner, 
from the affections of all their fellow- creatures, 
and be allowed to live in the midft of fbciety, 
as in a great defart where there is no-body 
to care for them, or to enquire after them. 
The violator of the laws of juftice ought to 
be made to feel himfelf that evil which he 
has done to another ; and fince no regard to 
the fufferings of his brethren is capable of re- 
ftraining him, he ought to be over-awed by 
the fear of his own. The man who is barely 
innocent, who only obferves the laws of juf- 
tice with regard to others, and meerly ab- 
ftains from hurting his neighbours, can merit 
only that his neighbours in their turn fhould 
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refpcct his innocence, and that the fame laws 
{hould be religioufly obferved with regard to 
him. 

CHAP. II. 

Of fbefenfe of jujlice^ of remorfe^ and of the 

confciQufnefs of merit. 

THERE can be no proper motive for 
hurting our neighbour, there can be 
no incitement to do evil to another, which 
mankind will go along with, except juft in- 
dignation for evil which that other has done 
to us. To difturb his happinefs mcerly be- 
caufe it ftands in the way of our own, to take 
from him what is of real ufe to him mecrly 
becaufe it may be of equal or of more ufe to 
us, or to indulge, in this manner, at the 
expence of other, people, the natural pre- 
ference which every man has for bis own 
happinefs above that of other people, is what 
no impartial fpectator can go along with. 
Every man is, no doubt, by nature, firft and 
principally recommended to his own care; 
and as he is fitter to take care of himfelf than 
of any other perfon, it is fit and right that it 
Ihould be fo. Every man, therefore, is much 
more deeply interefted in whatever immedi- 
ately concerns himfelf, than in what concerns 
any other man : and to hear, perhaps, of the 
death of another perfon, with whom we have 
no particular connection, will give us le{s 
concern, will fpoil our ftomach, or break our 
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left much left than a very Infignificant difaC^ 
ter which has befallen ourfclves. But though 
thjp ruin of our neighbour ihay af3fe(5i us much , 
lefs than a very fmall misfortune of our own, 
wtB muft not ruin him to prevent that fmall 
misfortune^ nor even to prevent our own 
ruin. We muft, here, as in all other cafes> , 
view ourfelyes not fo much according to that , 
light in which we may naturally appear to 
ourfelves, as according to that in which we 
naturally appear to others. ^ Though every 
man may, according to the proverb, be the 
whole world to himfelf, to the reft of man- 
kind he is a moft infignificant part of it. 
Though his own happinefs may be of more 
importance to him than that of all the world 
befides, to every other perfon it is of no more 
confequence than that of any other man. 
Though it may be true, therefore, that every 
individual, in his own breaft, naturally pre- 
fers himfelf to all mankind, yet he dares not 
look mankind in the face, and avow that he 
ads according to this principle. He feels that 
in this preference they can never go ajong 
with him, and that how natural fbever it 
may be to him, it muft always appear excef- 
five and extravagant to them.' When he views 
himfelf in the light in which he is confcious 
that others will view him, he fees that to 
them he is but one of the multitude in no re- 
fpedt better than any other in it. If he would 
a6t fo as that the impartial fpedator may en- 
ter into the principles of his conduft, which 
is what of all things he has the greateft de- 
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fire to do, he muft, upon this, .as upon all 
other occafions, humble the arrogance of his 
felfilove, and bring it down to fomething 
which other men can go along with. They 
will indulge it fo far as to allow him to be 
more anxious about, and to purfue with more 
carneft affiduity, his own happinefs than that 
of any other perfon. Thus far, whenever. 
they place themfelves in his fituation, they 
will readily go along with him. In the race 
for wealth and honorurs, and preferments, 
he may run as hard as he can, and ftrain 
every nerve and every mufcle, in order to 
outftrip all his competitors. . But if he (hpuld 
juftle, or throw down any of them, the in- 
dulgence of the ipedlators is entirely at an 
end. It is a violation of fair play, v^^hich 
they cannot admit of. This man is to them, 
in every refpecft, as good as. he : they do not 
enter into that felf-love by which he prefers 
himfelf fo much to this other, and cannot go 
along with the motive from which he hurt 
him. They readily, therefore, fympathife 
with the natural refentment of the injured, 
and the oflfender becomes the objedt of their 
hatred and indignation. He is fenfible that 
he becomes fo, and feels that thofe fenti* 
ments are ready to burfl out from all fides 
againft him. 

As the greater and more irreparable the 
evil that is done, the refentment of the fuf- 
ferer runs naturally the higher, fo does like- 
wife the fympathetic indignation of the fpec- 
tator, as well as the fenfe of guilt in the agent. 

Death 
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Death is the greateft evil which one man can 
inflift upon another, and excites the higheft 
degree of refentment in thofe who arc im- 
mediately connefted with theflain. Murder, 
therefore^ is the moft atrocious of all crimes 
which afFed: individuals only, in the fight 
both of mankind, and of the perfon who has 
committed it. To be deprived of that which 
we are poffeffed of, is a greater evil than to 
be difappointed of what we have only the ex- 
pectation. _ Breach of property, therefore, 
theft and robbery, which take from us what 
we are poffefled of, are greater crimes than 
breach of contraft, which only difappoints 
us of what we expcdted. The moft facred 
laws of juftice, therefore, thofe whofe vio- 
lation feems to call loudeft for vengeance and 
punifhnient, are the laws which guard the 
life and perfon of our neighbour ; the next 
are thofe which guard his property and pof- 
feflibns; and laft of all come thofe which 
guard what are called * his perfonal rights, or 
what is due to him from the promifes of 
others. 

The violator of the more facred laws of 
juftice can never refledt on the fentiments 
which mankind muft entertain with regard 
to him, without feeling all the agonies of 
fliame and horror, and confternation. When 
his paffion is gratified, and he begins coolly to 
refle(9; on his paft conduct, he can enter into 
none of the motives which influenced it. 
They appear now as deteftable to him as they 
did always to other peopjie. By fympa- 

thifing 
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thifing with the hatred and abhorrence which 
othcf men muft entertain for him, he be- 
comes in feme meafure the objeft of his own 
hatred and abhorrence. The fituation of the 
perfon,, who fuffered by his injuftice, now 
callsL upon his pity. He is grieved at the 
thought of it; regrets the unhappy efFefts 
of his own condudl, and feels at the fame 
time that they have rendered him the pro- 
per objedt of the refentment and indignation 
of mankind, and of what is the natural con- 
fequence of refentment, vengeance and pu- 
nifliment. The thought of this perpetually 
haunts him, and fills him with terror and 
amazement. He dares no longer look fo- 
ciety in the face, but imagines himfelf as 
it were rejefted, and thrown out from the 
afFedions of all mankind. He cannot hope 
for the confolation of fympathy in this his 
greateft, and moft dreadful diftrefs. The 
remembrance of his crimes has fhut out all 
fellow-feeling with him from the hearts of 
his fellow-creatures. The fentiments which 
they entertain with regard to him, are the 
very thing which he is moft afraid of. Every 
thing feems hoftile, and he would be glad to 
fly to fome inholpi table defer t, where he 
might never more behold the face of a hu-*- 
man creature, nor read in the countenance of 
mankind the condemnation of his crimes. 
But folitude is ftill more dreadful than fociety. 
His own thoughts can prefent him with no* 
thing but what is black, unfortunate, and 
difaitrous, the melancholy forebodings of in- 

2 comprchenfiblb 
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comprehenfible mifery and ruin. The hor- 
ror of folitude drives him hack into fbciety, 
and he comes again into the prefence of man- 
kind, altoniihed to appear before them, loaded 
with {hame and diftrafted with fear, in order 
to fupplicate fome little protection from the 
countenance of thofe very judges, who he 
knows have already all unanimoufly condemn- 
ed him. . Such is the nature of that fentiment, 
which is properly called remorfe; of all the 
fentiments which can enter the human breaft 
the moft dreadful. It is made up of (hame 
from the fenfe of the impropriety of paft con- 
duct ; of grief for the cfFecfts of it; of pity 
for thofe who, fufFer by it ; and of the dread 
and terror of punifliment from the confci- 
oufncfs of the juftly provoked rcfentraent of 
all rational creatures. 

The. oppofitc behaviour naturally infpires 
the oppofite fentiment. The man who, not 
from frivolous fancy, but from proper mo- 
tives, has performed a generous a£tion, when 
he; looks forward to thpfe whom he has fervcd, 
feels himfelf to be the natural objedt of their 
love and gratitude, and, by fympathy with 
them, of the efteem and approbation of all 
mankind. And when he looks backward 
to the motive from which he adted, and fur-, 
veys it in the light in which the indifferent 
fpeclator will furvey it, he flill continues to 
enter into it, and applauds himfelf by fym- 
pathy with the approbation of this fuppofed 
impartial judge. In both thefe points of 
view his own conduit appears to him every 

h way 
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very agreeable. His mind, at the thought qf 
itj is filled with chearfulnefs, ferenity, and 
cotnpofure. He is in friendihip and harmony 
with all mankind, and looks upon his fellow- 
creatures with confidence and benevolent fa- 
tisfadtion, fecure that he has rendered him* 
fclf worthy of their moft favourable regards. 
In the combination of all thefe fentimentsr 
ponfifls the confcioufnefs of merit> or of de* 
ferved reward. 



CHAP. IIL 

Of the utility of this conftitution rf nature. 

IT is thus that man, who can fubfift on-» 
ly in fociety, was fitted by nature to that 
fituation for which he was made. All the 
members of human fociety ftand in need of 
each others afiiilance, and are likewife ex<* 
pofed tp mutual injuries. Where the necef- 
fary ailiftance is reciprocally afforded from 
love, from gratitude, from friendfhip and 
cfteem, the fociety flouriftes and is happy- 
All the different members of it are bound to* 
gether by the agreeable bands of love and srf- 
fedion^ and are> as it were, drawn to one 
common centre of mutual good offices. 

But though the neceffary affiflance Ihould 
not be afforded frotn fuch generous and difin* 
terefted motives, though among the different 
members of the fociety there fhould be no 
mutual love and affeSioa, the fociety, though 
• lefs 
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Ifefs happy and agreeable, will inot neceflarily 
be diflblved. Society may fubfift among dif- 
ferent men, as among difFpront merchants, 
from a {tnit, of its utility, without any mutual 
loN^c or affcdtion ; and though m> man in it 
fhould owe any obligation, or be bound in 
gratitude to any other, it may ftill be upheld 
by a mercenary exchange of good offices ac- 
cording to an agreed valuation. 

Society, however, cannot fubfift among 
ihofe who ate at all times ready to hurt and 
injure oile another. The moment that in-^ 
jury begins, the momeut that mutual refent* 
ment and animofity take place> all the bands 
of it are broke afunder, and the different mem'«- 
hers- of which it confifted are, as it were, dif- 
fipaced and fcattered abroad by the violence 
and oppofitibn of their difcordant afFeiStionsi 
If there is^ any fociety among robbers and 
murderefs^ they muft at leaft, according to 
the trite obfcrvation, abftain from robbing 
antd murdering one another. Beneficence, 
therefore, is kfs eflential to the exiftence of 
fociety than juftice. Society may fubfift, 
though not in the moft comfortable ftate. 
Without beneficence i but the prevalence of 
injuftice muft utterly deftroy it. 

Though nature, therefore, exhorts man- 
kind to ads of beneficence, by the pleafing 
coftfcioufnefe of deferved reward, fhe has not 
thx^agkt it neceiTary^ to guard and enforce 
the pradlice of it by the terrors of merited 
punifliment in cafe it ftiould be ncgledled. 
It is the ornament, which embellilhes, not 
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the foundation which fupports the building, 
and which it was, therefore, fufficient to re- 
commend, but by no means neceffary to im- 
pofe. Juftice, on the contrary, is the rnain 
p liar that upholds the whole edifice. If it is 
removed, the great, the immenfe fabric of 
human fociety, that fabric which to raife and 
fupport feems in this world, if I may fay {o^ 
to have been the peculiar and darling care of 
nature, mull in a moment crumble into 
atoms. In order to enforce the obfervation 
of juftice, therefore, nature has implanted in 
the human breaft that confcioufnefs of ill- 
defert, thofe terrors of merited punifhment 
which attend upon its violation, as the great 
fafe-guards of the aflbciation of mankind, to 
protedl the weak, to curb the violent, and to 
chaftize the guilty. Men, though naturally 
lympaihetic, feel fo little for another, with 
whom they have no particular conneftion> 
in comparifon of what they feel for them- 
felves; the mifery of one, who is merely 
their fellow-creature, is of fo little impor- 
tance to them in comparifon even of a fmall 
conveniency of their own; they have it fo 
much in their power to hurt him, and may 
have fo many temptations to do fo, that if 
this principle did not ftand up within them 
in his defence, and overawe them into a re- 
fped: for his innocence, they would, like wild 
beafts, be at all times ready to fly upon him; 
and a man would enter an aflembly of men as 
he enters a den of lions. 

In 
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In every part of the univerfe we obferve 
means adjufted with the niceft artifice to the 
ends which they ar6 intended to produce; 
and in the mechanifm of a plant, or animal 
body, admire how every thing is contrived 
for advancing the two great purpofes of na- 
ture, the fup ort of the individual, and the 
propagation of the fpecies. But in thefe, and 
in all fuch objeds, we ft ill diftinguifli the 
efficient from the final caufe of their feveral 
motions and organizations. The digeftion of 
the food, the circulation of the blood, and 
the fecretion of the feveral juices which are 
drawn from it, are operations all of them 
neceflTary for the great purpofes of animal life. 
Yet we never endeavour to account for them 
from thofe purpofes as from their efficient 
caufes, nor imagine that the blood circulates, 
or that the food digefts of its -own accord, 
and with a view or intention to the purpofes 
of circulation or digeft:ion. The wheels of 
the watch are all admirably adjufted to the 
end for which it was made, the pointing of 
the hour. All their various motions confpire 
in the niceft manner to produce this efFedr. 
If they were endowed with a defire and in- 
tention to produce it, they could not do it 
betten Yet we never afcribe any fuch defire 
or intention to them, but to the watch-maker, 
and we know that they are put into motion 
by a fpring, which intends the effeft it pro- 
duces as little as they do. But though, in 
accounting for the operations of bodies, we 
never fail to diftinguiih in this manner the 
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efficient from the final caufe, in accounting 
' for thofe of the mind we are very apt to. con- 
found thefe two different things with one 
another. When by natural principles we 
are led to advance thofe ends, which a refined 
and enlightened reafon would recommeiKi to 
ys, we are very apt to impute to that re^fon^i 
as to iheir efficient caufe, the fentiments and 
actions by which we advance thofe ends, 
^nd to itnagine that to be the wifdom of 
man, . which in reality is the wifdom of 
God. Upon a fuperficial view this caufe feems 
fufficient to produce the ^ffeds which are 
afcribed to it j and the fyftem of human na- 
ture feems to be more fimple and agreeable 
when all its different operations are in thit 
xpanner deduced from a fingle principle. 

As focipty cannot fubfift unlefs the laws of 
Juflice are tolerably obferved, as no ^cia} in- 
tercourfe can take place among mca who dq 
not generally ahflain from injuring one ano- 
ther j the confideration of this neceffity, it 
has been thought, was the ground upqn which 
we approved of the enforcement of the law* 
of jufiice by the punifhment of thofe who 
violated them. Man, it has been faid, has 
% natural love for focicty, and defires that the 
union of mankind fhould be prcferved for it« 
Qwn fake, ai>d though he himfelf was to dcr 
^ive no benefit from it. The orderly andl 
flourifhing flate of foci?ty is agreeable to him, 
^nd he takes delight in contemplating it. 
Its diforder and confufion, on the contrary, 
\$ the obj?^ Qf his j^verfton, aa4 he is cha- 
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grincd at whatever tends to produce it. He is 
feniible too that his owiX intered: is conneded 
with the profperity of fociety, and that the 
happinefs^ perhaps the prefervation of his 
exiftence, depends upon its prefervation. 
Upon every account, therefore, he has an 
abhorrence at whatever can tend to deftroy 
fociety, and is willing to make ufe of every 
means, which can hinder fo hated, and fo 
dreadful an event, Injuftice neceffarily tends 
to deftroy it. Every appearance of injuftice, 
therefore, alarms him, and he runs, if I may 
fay fb, to ftop the progrefsof what, if allowed 
to go on, would quickly put an end to every 
thing that is dear to him. If he cannot re* 
ftrain it by gentle and fair means, he muft 
bear it down by force and/^violence, and at 
any rate muft put a ftop to its further progrefs. 
Hence it is, they fay, that he often approves 
of the enforcement of the laws of juftice even 
by die capital punilG^imentof thofe who violate 
them. The difturber of the public peace is 
hereby removed out of the world, and others 
are terrified by his fate from imitating his 
example^ 

Such is the account commonly given of 
our approbation of the punifhment of injuftice. 
And fo far this account is undpubtedly true 
that we frequently have occafton to cpnfirm 
our natural fenfe of the propriety and fitnefs 
of puniihment by reflecting how neceftary it 
is for preferving the order of fociety. When 
the guilty is about to fuffer that juft retalia*^ 
tion, which the natural indignation of man- 
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kind tells them is due to his crimes ; when 
the infolence of his injuftice is broken and 
humbled by the terror of his approaching pu- 
nifhment; when he ceafes to be an objeft 
of fear, with the generous and humane he 
begins to be an objedt of pity. The thought 
of what he is about to fufFer extinguifhes 
their refentment for the fufFerings of others 
to which he has given occafion. They are 
difpofed to pardon and forgive him, and to 
fave him from that punifhment which in all 
their cool hours they had confidered as the 
retribution due to fuch crimes. Here, there- 
fore, they have occafion to call to their af^ 
liftance the confideration of the general inte- 
reft of fociety. They counterbalance the im- 
pulfe of this weak, arid partial humanity by the 
dictates of a humanity that is more generous 
and comprehenfive. They refleft that mercy to 
the guilty is cruelty to the innocent, and op- 
pofe to the emotions of compaffion which they 
feel for a particular perfon, a more enlarged 
compaffion, which they feel for mankind. 

Sometimes too we have occafion to defend 
the propriety of obferving the general rules of 
juftice by the confideration of their neceflity 
to the fupport of fociety. We frequently 
hear the young and the licentious ridiculing 
the moft facred' rules of morality, and profef- 
fing, fometimes from the corruption, but 
more frequently from the vanity of their 
hearts, the moft abominable maxims of con- 
duift. Our indignation roufes, and we are 
eager to refute and expofc fuch dcteftable 

principles. 
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principles. But though it is their intrinfic 
hatefulnefs and deteftablencfs, which origi- 
nally inflames us againft them, we are unwil- 
ling to affign this as the fole reafon why we 
condemn them, or to pretend that it is merely 
bccaufe we ourfelves hate and deteft them. 
The reafon, we think, ' would not appear to 
be conclufive. Yet why (hould it not ; if we 
hate and deteft them becaufe they are the na- 
tural and proper objects of hatred and detef- 
tation ? But when we are aiked why we fliould 
not aft in fuch or fuch a manner, the very 
queftion feems to fuppofe that, to thofe who 
afk it, this . manner of acting does not appear 
to be tor its own fake the natural and pro- 
per objeifl of thofe fentiments. We muft 
fhow them, therefore, that it ought to be fo 
for the fake of fomething elfe. Upon this 
account we generally caft about for other ar- 
guments, and the confideration which firft 
occurs to us is the diforder and confuiion of 
fociety which would refult from the univerfal 
prevalence of fuch pradlices/ We feldom 
fail, therefore, to infift upon this topic. 

But though it commonly requires no great 
difccrnment to fee the deftrud:ive tendency 
of all licentious pradlices to the welfare of fo- 
ciety, it is feldom this confideration which 
firft animates us againft them. All men, even 
the moft ftupid and unthinking, abhor fraud, 
perfidy, and injuftice, and delight to fee 
them punifhed. But few men have refledted 
upon the neceflky of juftice to the exiftence 
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of ibciety^ how obvious fbever that neceiSty 
may appear to be. ^ 

That it is not a regard to the preiervation 
of fociety, which originally interefts us in the 
puniOiment of crimes committed againfl in- 
dividuals, may be demonftrated by many ob«* 
vious confiderations. The concern which we 
take in the fortune and happinefs of iildi-^ 
viduajs does not^ in comnK>n cafes, arife from 
that which we take in the fortune and hap-*' 
pincfs of fociety. We are no more concern* 
ed. for the deilru<3:ion or lois of a fingle man, 
becaufe this man is a member or part of fo7 
ciety, and becaufe we fhould be concerned 
for the dcftruftion of fociety, than we are 
concerned for the lofs of a iingle guinea, be- 
caufe this guinea is a part of a thoufand gui-» 
neas, and becaufe we (hould be concerned 
for the lofs of the whole fum^* In neither 
cafe does our regard for the individuals arife 
from our regard for the multitude : but in 
both cafes our regard for the multitude is 
compounded and made up of the particular 
regards which we feel for the different in- 
dividuals of which it is compofcd. As when 
a fmall fum is unjuflly taken from us we do 
not fb much profecute the injury from a re- 
gard to the preiervation of our whole fortune, 
as from a regard to that particular fum which 
we have loft ; fo when a fingle man is injured 
or deftroyed we demand the punifhment of 
the wrong that has been done to him, not io 
much from a concern for the general interefl 
of fociety, as from a concern for that very 

individual 
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individual who has been injured. It is to 
be obferved, however, that this concern does 
not neceflarily include iti it ahy degree of thofe 
exquifite fentiments which are commonly 
palled love, efteein and aflFeftion, and by 
which we diftinguiih our particular friends 
and acquaintance* The concern which is 
requifite for this is no more than the general 
fellow-feeling which we have with every maq 
merely becaufe he is our fellow-creature. We 
enter into the refentment even of an odious 
perfon, when he is injured by thofe to whom 
he has given qo provocation. Our difappro- 
bation of his ordinary cl;iaradler and condufl: 
does not in this cafe altogether prevent our 
fellow-feeling with his natural indignation; 
though with thofe who are not either ex- 
tremely candid, or who have not been ac- 
cuftomcd to cgrred: and regulate their natural 
fentiments by general rules, it is very apt to 
damp it. 

Upon fome' occafions, indeed, we both 
punifli and approve of punifhment, merely 
from a view to the general interefl: of fociety, 
which, we imagine, cannot otherwife be fc- 
cured. Of this kind are all the punilhments 
inflicted for breaches of what is called either 
civil police, or military difcipline. Such 
crimes do not immediately or direftly hurt 
any particular perfon ; but their remote con- 
fequences, it is fuppofed, do produce, or might 
produce, either a confiderable inconveniency, 
or a great diforder in the fociety. A centinel, 
fpr example, who falls afleep upon his watch, 
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fafFers death by the laws of war, becaufc fuch 
careleflhefs m ght endanger the whole army. 
This feverity may, upon many occafions, ap- 
pear neccflary, and, for that reafon, juft and 
proper. When the prefervation of an indi- 
vidual is inconfiftent with the fafety of a mul- 
titude, nothing can be more juft than that 
the many {hould be preferred to the one. 
Yet this punifhment, how neceflary foever, 
always appears to be exceflively fevere. The 
natural atrocity of the crime feems to be fo 
little, and the punifhment fo great, that it is 
with great difficulty that our heart can re- 
concile itfelf to it. Though fuch careleffnefs 
appears very blameable, yet the thought of 
this crime docs hot naturally excite any fuch 
refentment, as would prompt us to take fuch 
dreadful revenge. A man of humanity muft 
recoUedl himfelf, muft make an effort, and 
exert his whole firmnefs and refolution, be- 
fore he can bring himfelf either to inflifl it, 
or to go along with it when it is infli^fUd by 
others. It is not, however, in this manner, 
that he looks upon the juft punifhment of an 
ungrateful murderer or parricide. His heart, 
in this cafe, applauds with ardour, and even 
with tranfport, the juft retaliation uhich 
feems due to fuch deteftable crimes^ and 
which, if, by any accident, they fhould hap- 
pen to efcape, he would be highly enraged 
and difappointed. The very different fenti- 
ments with which the fpedator views thofe 
different punifhments, is a proof that his ap- 
probation of the one is far from being founded 
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upon the fame principles with that of the 
other. He looks upon the centinel as an un- 
fortunate vidim, who, indeed, muft, and 
ought to be, devoted to the fafety of num- 
bers, but whom ftill, in bis heart, he would 
be glad to fave; and he is only forry, that 
the intereft of the many fhould oppofe it. 
But if the murderer (hould efcape from pu- 
niflhment, it would excite his highcft indig- 
nation, and he would call upon God to avenge, 
in another world, that crime which the in- 
juftice of mankind had neglcsSed to chaftife 
upon earth. 

For it well deferves to be taken notice of, 
that we are fo far from imagining that injuf- 
tice ought to be punifhed in this life, merely on 
account of the order of fociety, which cannot 
othcrwife be maintained, that nature teaches 
us to hope, and religion, we fuppofe, authorifes 
us to exped, that it will be punifhed, even in 
a life to come. Our fenfe of its ill defert pur- 
fues it, if I may fay fo, even beyond the grave, 
though the example of its puniftinient there 
cannot ferve to deter the reft of mankind, who 
fee it not, who know it not, from being 
guilty of the like praftices here. The juftice 
of God, however, we think, ftill required, 
that he fliould hereafter avenge the injuries 
of the widow and the fatherlefs, who are 
liere fo often infultcd with impunity. 

That th^ Deity loves virtue and hates vice, 
as a voluptuous man loves riches and hates 
poverty, not for their own fakes, but for the 
ciFeds which they tend to produce; that he 
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loves the one, ortly bccaufc it promotes thef- 
happinefs of fociety, which his benevolence 
prompts him to defire ; and that he hates the 
other, only becaufe it occafions the mifery 
of mankind^ which the fame . divine (Quality 
fenders the objeft of his averfion j is not the 
dodtrine of untaught nature but of an artificial 
refinement of reafon and philofophy. Our un-* 
taught, natural fentiments> all prompt us to be-* 
lieve^thatas perfcdl virtue isfappofed neceffarily 
to appear to the Deity, as it does to us, for its 
own iake, and without any farther view, the 
natural and proper objeft of love and reward, 
fo muft vice, of hatred and punifhment That 
tlhe gods neither refent nor hurt, was the ge- 
neral maxim of all the different fe<3:s of the 
ancient philofophy : and if, by refenting, be 
underftood, that violent and diforderly pcr-« 
turbation, which often difi:ra<£i:s and con« 
founds the human breaft ; or if, by hurting, 
be underftood, the doing mifchief wantonly, 
aiid without regard to propriety or juftice, 
fuch weaknefs is undoubtedly unworthy of 
the divine perfe<^ion. But if it be nf^anti 
that vice does not appear to the Deity to be, 
for its own fake, the objedt of abhorrence 
and averfiion, and what, for its own fake, it 
is fit and right fhould be punifhed, the truth 
of this maorim feems repugnant to fbme very 
natural feelings. If wc confult our natural fen- 
timents, we are even apt to fear, left, before 
the holinefs of God, vice IhouM appear to be 
more worthy of puniftiment than the weak- 
nefs and imperfeftion of human virtue can 
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ever fecm to be of reward, MaOf whert 
^hout to appear before a being of infinite 
pcrfedtion, can feel but little confidence io 
his own merits or in the imperfc(3: propriety 
df his own conduft. In the prefence of his 
fellow-creatures, he may even juftly elevate 
himfelf, and may often have reafon to think 
highly of his own character and conduft, 
compared to the ftill greater imperfection of 
theirs. But the cafe is quite different when 
about to appear before his infinite Creator* 
To fuch a being, he fears, that his littlenefs 
and weaknefs can fcarce ever appear the 
proper objeiS, either of efteem or of re- 
'ward. But he can eafily conceive, ^ how 
the numberlefs violations of duty, of which 
he has been guilty, fhould render him the 
proper objedi: of averfion and punifhment ; 
and he thinks he can fee no reafon why the 
divine indignation fliould not be let loofe with- 
out any reftraint, upon fo vile an infedl, as he 
imagines that he himfelf muft appear to be. 
If he would flill hope for happinefs, he 
fufpefts that he cannot demand it from the 
jaflice, but that he muft entreat it from the 
mercy of God. Repentance, forrdw, humi- 
liation, contrition at the thought of his paft 
condudl, ieem, upon this account, the fen- 
timents which become him, and ^to be 
the only means which he has left for appeaf- 
ing that wrath which, he knows, he has 
juftly provoked. He even diftrufts the effi- 
cacy of all thefe, and naturally fears, left the 
wiidom of God ihould not^ like the weaknefs 

of 
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of man, be prevailed Upon to fpare the crime, 
by the moil importunate. lamentations of the 
criminal. Some ^ t)tfter interceflion, fome 
other facrifice, fome other atonement, he 
imagines muft be tnade for him, beyond what 
he himfelf is capable of making, before the 
purity of the divine juftice can be reconciled 
to his manifold offences. The dod:rines of 
revelation coincide, in every rcfpeifi, with 
thofe original Inticipaticxis of nature ; and, as 
they teach us how little we can depend 
upon the imperfcdiqn of our own virtue, fo 
they (how us, at the fame time, that the 
moft powerful intercefSon has- been made, 
and that the moft dreadful atonement has 
been paid for our manifold tranigrefiions and 
iniquities. 



SECTION 
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SECTION III. 

Of the influence of fortune upon the fcnti- 
ments of mankind, with regard to the 
merit or demerit of anions. 



INTRODUCTION. 

WHATEVER praife or blame can be 
due to any ad:ion, mufl belong either, 
firft, to the intention or affedion of the heart, 
from which it proceeds ; or, fecondly, to the 
external adlion or movement of the body, 
which this aiFeiftion gives occafion to ; or laft, 
to all the good or bad confequences, whicfi 
aftually, and in fadt, proceed from it. Thefe 
three different things conflitute the whole na- 
ture and circumftances of the aftion, and muft 
be the foundation of whatever quality can be- 
long to it. 

That the two laft of thefe three circum- 
ftances cannot be the foundation of any praife 
or blame, is abundantly evident ; nor has the 
contrary ever been aflerted by any body. 
The external adlion or movement of the 
body is often the fame in the moft inno- 
cent afhd in the moft blameable adions. He 
who ft)oots a bird, and he who ihoots a 
man, both of them perform the fame external 
movement : each of them draws the tricker 
of a gun. The confequences which actually, 
and in fadt, happen to proceed from any ac 

M tion. 
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tion, arc, if pofliblc, ftill more indifferent 
either to praifc or blame, than even the ex- 
ternal movement of the body. As they de- 
pend, not upon the agent, but upon fortune, 
ihey cannot be the proper foundation for any 
'fentiment, of which his charafter and conduft 
are the objects. 

The only confequences for which he 
can be aniwerable, or by which he can 
deferve either approbation or difapproba- 
tion of any kind, are thofe which were fomc 
way or other intended, or thofe which, 
at leaft, fiiow fome agreeable or difagreeablc 
quality in the intention of the heart, from 
which he aftcd. To the intention or affec- 
tion of the heart, therefore, to the propriety 
or in>propriety, to the beneficence or hurtful- 
•nefs of the defign, all praife or blame, all ap- 
probation or difapprobation of any kind, 
which can juftly be beftowed upon any ad:ion, 
mufl; tiJtimatcly belong- 

, When this rtaxim is thus propofed, in ab- 
ftraft and general teims, there is no body who 
dowS not agree to it. It's felf-evident juftice 

• is acknowledged by all the world, and there 

• is not a diflenting voice among all mankind. 

• Every body allows, that how different fo- 
cver the accidental, the unintended, and un- 
foref en confejuences of different actions, yet, 

' if the intentions or affedlions from which they 
arofe were, on the one hand, equally proper 
and equally beneficent, or, cn the other, 
equally improper and equally malevolent, the 
merit or demerit of the adions is ftill the fame, 

and 
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and the agent is equally the fuitabl^ pbjcft 
either of gratitude or of refentment. 

But how well focver we may fecm to be 
perfuaded 0/ the tr.ath of this equitable 
maxim, whea we cohTider it after this man- 
ner, in abftra<3:, yet when we come to parti- 
cular cafes, . the a(ftual confequences which 
happen to proceed froni any aiStion, have a 
Very great efFe£t upon our fentiments concern- 
ing its merit or demerit, and almoft always 
either enhance or diminim our fenfe of both. 
Scarce^ in any one inftance, perhaps, will out 
fentiments be found, after examination, to be 
entirely re&ulated by this rijle, which we 
all acknowledge ought entirely to regulate 
them. 

This irregularity of fentiment, which every 
body feels, which i(carce any body is fufiici- 
6ntly aware of, and which no body Is wil- 
ling to acknowledge, I proceed now to ex- 
plain ; and I (hall confider, firft, the caufe 
which gives occafidn to it, or the mecha-' 
nifm by which nature produces it ; fecondly, 
the extent of its influence ; and, laft of all, 
the end which it anfwers, or the purpofc 
whicfh the Authqr of nature fcems to have 
intended by it* . 
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■■••■•''■■■.'.•'■■■' ' , 

Of the eaufei of thh. influence of fortune. 

TH E caufe& of pain and plcafiire, what- 
ever they arc* or. however they operate, 
feem to be the objcdis,. which, in all animals^ 
immediately excite thofe two paflions of gra-*- 
titude and refentment. They arc excited by 
inanimated, as well as by animated bbjedts. 
We are angry, for a moment, even at the 
ftone that hurts us. A child beats it, a dog 
barks at it, a choleric man is apt to curfe it* 
The leaft refledtion, indeed, correfts this fen- 
tiqient, and we foon. become fenfible, that 
what has no feeling is a very improper objedt 
of revenge. When the mifchief, however, 
is very great, the obje<3: which caufcd it be-^ 
comes difagreeable to us ever after, and we 
take pleafure to burn or deftroy it. We fhould 
treat, in this manner, the inftrument which 
had accidentally been the caufe of the death 
of a friend, and we fhould often think our- 
felves guilty of a fort of inhumanity, if we 
negledted to vent this abfurd fort of vengeance 
upon it. 

We conceive, in the fame manner, a fort 
of gratitude for thofe inanimated objefts, 
which have been the caufes of great, or frc* 
quent pleafure to us. The failor, who, as 
foon as he got a(hore, fhould mend his fire 
with the plank upon which he had juft ef- 

caped 
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caped from a (hipwreek, would feem to be 
guilty of an^unnatural adlion. We fhould 
expert that he would rather prefer ve it with ^ 
care and aiFeflibn, as a monument that was,. 
in fome meafure, dear to him, A man grows 
fond of a fnufF-box, of a pen-knife, of a ftaflF 
which he has long made afe of, and conceives 
fbmething like a real loye and affedion for 
theni. If he breaks or lofes tiem, he is vex- 
ed out ©fall propprtion to the'valueof 'thed^7 
mage. The houfe^ which we have long lived' 
in, the tree, whofe verdure and fliade we have 
long enjoyed, are both looked upon with a! 
ibrt of refpe<3; that feems due to fuch benefac- 
tors. The decay of the one, or the rqin of' 
the other, aiFeftS as with a kind of njcUncho- 
ly, though we fbould fuftain no lofs by it. 
The Dryads and 'the Lares of the ancients, a 
fort of genii of trees tarid houfes, were pro- 
bably firft fuggefted by this fort of affeftion, 
which the authors of thofe fupcrftitions felt 
for fuch objedts, and which fc?med unreafon- 
^ble, if th^r? v^a^ nothing apimated about 
them. 

But, before any thing can be the proper 
objefl: of gratitude or refentment, it mufl not 
only be the caufe of pleafure or pain, it mufl: 
like wife be capable of feeling them. With- 
Qut this other (juality, thofe paflions cannot 
vent themfelves with any fort of fatisfaaion 
upon it. As they are excited by thecaufes of 
pleafure and pain, fo their gratification con- 
fifts in retaliating thofe fenfations upon what 
gave Qccafion to them; whichit is tbnopur- 
^ • ' M 3 pofe 
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pofe to attempt ujjp;! what has no fenfibility. 
Animals, thefef<5te, 'ivt \t(s itnpro'ttt o^^^% 
of gfatitude and refentment 'tlian inai^imated 
objedls. The dog* that' bites; \ht ox xhix 
gores, are both of. theni piifiifhed. If thev 
have been the chafes of the death of any per* 
f:)n, neither the public, nor the relations- of 
the flain, can be fatisfted, unlefs.tliey are put^ 
to death in theit turii ; nor is this ^merely forj 
the fecurity of the living, but/ in fome ihea- 
fure, to revenge the injury of the dead. Thofe' 
animals, on the contrary, that have been re- 
markably ferviceable to their ^mafters, bec6riie 
the objeds of a very lively gratitude. We are; 
fliockcd at the brutality of that officer, men- 
tioned in the Turkifti Spy, who Ilabbed' 
the horfe that had carried him a-crofs an arm- 
of the fea, left that animal (hould afterwards 
diftinguifli fopie other perfon hj a fimilar ad* 
venture* 

But, though animals are not pqly the caufes 
of pleafure and pain, but are alfo capable of 
feeling thofe fenfations, they are ftill far from 
being complcat and perfe<S' objects, either of 
jgratitudc or refentment ; and thofe paffions 
ilill feel, that there is fomething wanting to 
their entire gratification. What gratitude 
chiefly defires, is not only to rhake the bene- 
fadtor feel pleafure in his turn, but to ipakq 
him confcious that he meets with this reward 
on account of hi^ part conduft, to make him 
pleafed with that conducft, and to fatisfy him, 
that the perfon upon whom he beftowed his 
good offices was "not unworthy of them, 
- ~ '■' Wl^at 
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V^hat n^oft of ^|1 cl^arms iis in puc bencfac* 
^91, ^ tlie. (fpncord b^5t,wei;n his fentiments 
jaij|l piir Q;\5(rij^,^ Witl^.reg^r^ tp what interefts us 
ip. nearly a^ the worth of pu? owa. charafter^ 
^poltfep efte?tf}i that is dup to \^s. We arc de- 
l^htQcJ t^ :$pd a perfgn who values us as we 
vsilug ou^felv^s^, and diftipguifhes us From the 
fei):Qf mankind, with ;^n ^attention not unlike 
tliat wltn, which we diiiingm purfelv^. To 
ipaii)tali> in,him t^efe agreea^l^ and, flattering 
ipnjtiments^/15^ ppf of the chief eqHs pVopofed 
tj the r|etijrii,§ y/e §re difpofed to make to tiim* 
A generous mind oft^n jdifdains thp intereffed 
thoiight of extorting ncY^. favours from its be,r 
B^fa^oj-, l?y wl^at may , be called the importa* 
pities of its. gratitude^ Bin to pjeferve and to 
increafe his efteem, is an intereft which the 
greateft ni^nd doef not thin^; unworthy of its 
attentioAc . And this is the foundation of vfhat 
I formerly obierved, that when we cannot ea- 
ter into, the niotiv^s of pur benefactor, when 
his QOodu6t. and character appear unworthy 
q£ pur appj:objation,f let his fervic^s have been 
everib great, our^ gratitude 15 always fenfioly 
diminiihed. ^ We are lefs flattered by the di* 
ftirx(9ipni and ,tp preferve the efteem of fo 
li^(:^a)f;, pr fo worthlefs a patron, feems to be 
a]^ objie^ which^does not deferve to be purfued 
ior its owii fake. 

,1 Tl^e ^bjqCt,, on the contrary, which refent- 
m.(?iit is cmpfly intent upon, is no^fo much to 
make our enemy feel pain in his turn, as to 
jjx^k^ h.in^.confcioijs that he feels it upon ac- 
jp0H9t pf his; p^ift conduit, tp make him re- 

M 4 pent 
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pent of that condu6l>\iiQd to make him fen- 
fible, that th^jpArfoo whomhe injured did not 
deferve tobeitrcatcd iaa that manner. What 
chiefly enrages wigiinft the man who injures 
or infults us, is r^he little account which he 
fecms to makt of us,, the unreafonable prefe- 
rence which he gives to himfelf above us, 
and that abfurd felf-love, by which he feems 
to imagine, that other people may be facri.* 
liced at any time, to his convcniency or his 
humoun The glaring impropriety of this 
condad:, the grofs infolence and injuftiee 
which it feems to ifiVolvc in it, often fliock 
and exafperate us more than all the mifchief 
which we have fufi^ered. To bring him back 
to a more jufl fenfe of what is due to otheir 
pepple, to make him fenfible of what he owes 
us, and of the wrong that he has done to us^ 
is frequently the principal end propojfed m our 
revenge, which is always imperfedt when it 
cannot accomplifli this. When our enemy; 
appears to have done us no injury, when we. 
are fenfible that he adted quite properly, thatj 
in his fituation, we fhould have done thfe 
fame thing, and that we dcferved fromhini- 
all the mifcl^ief we met with; in that cafe^ 
if we have the leaft fpark either of candour 
or juftice, : we ean^ entertain no fort of re4 
fentment. : ' " 

Before any thing, therefore, can be the 
compleat and proper objedl:, either of grati- 
tude or refentment, it muft poiTefs three diffe- 
rent qualifications. Firft, it muft be the 
caufe of pleafure in the one cafe, and of paitt 
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Scoondly, % muft bft capable 
of feclbig Tttipfe ilMfatitiflW-' Anc}, ' thifdl^^ it 
jtnun: not obly '^e pfQ(faft:ed thole fe^ati 
but it mafVh^ve (Mtulaccd them^:^^ defign^ 
and frdni'a defign ihatiii a^|)raved of in th^ 
btie cafe; dnd difepproVed of ihthe other, jt 
is by the firfli qualifieatiorr, that any objeft is 
capable df exciting thofe paffions : it is by the 
fecond, that it is in* any^irefpeca capable of 
gratifying them r the'^thiVd qudifitation is 
botU ,ncceflary.for theiir cdi^pldat fatisfa^ion, 
and as it gives a pldafure ot pain that is both 
cxquifite and pecaliari it is likewife an addir 
tional exciting caufe of thofe paffions^ 
- ' As what gives pleafure or pain, - therefore, 
either ih one way. or another, is the folc ex* 
citing "caufe 6f gratitude and^ refentmenti 
tiiough the intehtions of 4ny, perfpn (hould b^ 
fever fo proper and beneficent*' on the ond 
hand, or ?ver fo improper and malevolent on 
the other 1 yet^ if he has failed in producing 
either the good or the evil which he intend- 
ed, as otie of the exciting caufes is wanting in 
both cafes, lef§ gratitude feems dae to him in 
ihe one, and lefs refentment in the other^ 
And, on the contrary, though in the inten^ 
tibns of any perfon, there was either no 
laudable degree of beiiovolenee on the one 
hand, or no blameable degree/of malice on the 
other ; yety if His adtions (hould produce ei- 
ther great good or great evil, as one of the ex- 
citing cauifes takes place upon both thefe occa- 
fions, fome gratitude is apt tO' afife towards 
him in the one,' and fome refentment in the 

other. 
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Other. A fliadow of merit fcems to fall upoa 
him in the firft, a Ihadow oif demerit in the 
fecond. And, as the confequences of aftion^ 
are altogether under the empire of fortune, 
hence arifcs her influence upon the fenti- 
ments of mankind, with regard to Aierit and 
dem^irit. 



CHAP. 11. 

Of the extent of this influence of fortune, 

TH E efFeft of this influence of fortun? 
is, firft, to dimini(h our fenfe of the 
merit or demerit of thofe adtions which arofe 
from the moft laudable or blamcable inten- 
tions, when they fail of producing their 
propofed efFe(9;s : and, fecondly, to increafe 
our fcnfe^of* the merit or demerit of adtions, 
beyond what is due to the motives or aflre<3:ion§ 
from which th(?y proceed, when they acci- 
dentally givQ occafion either to extraordinary 
pleafure or pain. 

1. Firfl:, I fay, though the intentions of 
any perfon fhovild be ever fo proper and bene- 
ficent, on the one hand, or ever fo improper 
and malevolent, on the other, yet, it they 
fail in producing their eflfeifts, his merit feems 
imperfeft in the one cafe, and his demerit in- 
compleat in the other. Nor is this irreg^ukr 
rity of fcntiment felt only by thofe who are 
immediately afi^ecSied by the confequences of 
any aftion. It is felt, in feme meafure, even 

by 
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by the impartial fpefl;atpn ,.The man who 
foliciite aa office foij anQtVer, without obtain- 
ing i£, * is regarded 5s his frierid, ancl feems to 
deferye ^isUbvc '^li afife(^iori/ /Bpt the man 
who mi only foiricrts, btiit prqcures it, i§ 
more peculiarly, confidefed as his patron and 
heae£a<^r/ and i$ intitled to his refpeft and 
gratitude^ The perfon obliged, we are apt to 
thinfct ijiay, with fpcne jufticc^ imagine him-t 
jfclf on a level with the firft : but we cannot 
enter into his (erji^me^its, if he does not fee} 
bimfelf Ipferior to the fecond. It is common 
indeed to fay, that we, are equally obliged tp 
the man who has endeavoured to ferve us, 
as to hini who aftually did fo. It. is the 
ipeech which wc coriftantly in^ke. upon every 
unfuccef§ful attempt of this kind ; but which, 
like alj* other i6ne' fpecches,' muft be under- 
ftpodwi^ji a grain ol allpwance. The fenti- 
ihents which a man of geneiroijty entertains 
for the friend who falls, may often indeed be 
nearly the fame with thofe which hexonceive^ 
for him who fucceeds : and the more generous 
he is, the more hearty will thoi« fentiments 
approach to an exad level. ! With the, truly 
generous, to be bel9yed, to be efieemed by 
thofe whom they themfelves think worthy of 
efteem, gives more pleafuce, and thereby ex- 
cites more gratitude, than all. the advantages 
^Yhich they can eyer expedt from thoie fenti- 
mtnts. When .they iofe thofe advantages 
therefore, they (eetn to Iofe but a trifle, which 
is fcarce worth regarding. They ftill how- 
ever Iofe fomething. Their pleafure there-i 

fore. 
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foxtj apd confequfently their gratitude, ig uot 
perfedly Cdmpleat : and accordingly if, be-, 
tween the friend who fails and thcfriendwhof 
fucceeds, all other circumftances are equal, 
there will, even' in the nobleft and the betf 
ttirid, tie fome little difference of affeftion iii 
favour of him who fucceeds. Nay fo unjuft 
are mahk^iiid in this refpeft, that though th© 
intended benefit fhould be procured, yet if it 
is not procured by the means of ^ particular 
benefactor, they are apt to think that lef$ 
gratitude is due to the man, who with thti 
beft intention? in the world could do no more 
than help it a little forward. As their grati- 
tude is in this cafe divided among the different 
perfbns who contributed to their pleafure, a 
fmaller fhare of it feems due to any one. Such 
a perfon,' we hear men commonly fay, intend- 
ed no ddubt to ferve us ; and we really believe 
exerted Himfelf to the utriidfl of his abilities 
for that purpofe. We are not, however, 
obliged to him for this benefit ; fince had it 
not been for the concurrence of others, all 
that he could have done would never have 
brought it about. This cohfideratidn, they 
imagine, (hould, even in the eyes of the im- 
partial fpe<ftator, diminifli the debt which they 
owe to him. The perfbn himfelf who has un- 
fuccefsfully endeavoured to confer a benefit, 
has by no means the fame dependency upon 
the gratitude of the man whom he meant to 
oblige, nor the fame fenfe of his own merit 
towards him, which he would have had in the 
eafe of fucccfs. ^ •: ^ * ' ' 

Even 
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Even the merit of talents and abilities which, 
fprne accident has hindered froni producing 
their cffefts, leems in fbme meafure imperfcdt, . 
even to thofe Who are fully convinced of their 
capacity to produce them. The genetal v?ho 
has been hindered by the envy of miniftcrs 
from gaining fome great advantage over the 
enemies of his country,, rdgrqts the lofs of the 
opportunity for ever after. , Nor is it only 
upon account of the public^ that he regrets it. 
He laments that he was hindered from .per- 
forming ah action which would have add?d a. 
new Juftre to his charadler in his own eyes, as 
Well as in thofe of every other perfoh. It fa- 
tisfies neither himfelf nor others to reflefit that 
the plan or defign was all that depended on 
him, that no greater capacity was required to 
execute it than what was neceflary to concert 
it : that he was allowed to be every way ca- 
pable of executing it, and that had he been 
permitted to go on, fuccefs was infallible. He 
ftill did not execute it; and though he might 
deferve all the approbation which is due to a 
magnanimous arid great defign, he ftill wanted 
the adtual merit of having, performed a great 
aftion. .To take the management of any af- 
fair of public concern from the man who hais 
almoft brought it to a conclufioo^ is regarded 
as the moft individious injuftice: As he had 
done fo much, he fhould, we think, have 
been allowed to acquire the compleat merit of 
putting an end to it. It was objected to Pom- 
pcy, that he came in upon th? viflories of 
Lucullus, and gathered thofe laurels which 

fvere 
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were due to the fortune and valour of another- 
The glory of Lucullus, it feems^ waslefs cobi* 
pleat even in the opinion of Ijis own fnendsy 
when he was not permitted to finrfh 
that conqueft which his condu6t and coura|;e 
had put in the powefr of almoft atiy man tor 
finifh. It mortifies an archited: when his 
plans are either W<it Executed at all, br when 
they are (o far altered as to fpoil the effcft of 
the building. The plan, however, is all that 
depends upon the archited. The. whole of 
his genius is, to goodjudgfes, as coliipleatly' 
difcovered in that as in the aftual execution^ 
But a plan does not, even to the moft intelli- 
gent, give the fame pleafure as a noble and 
magnificent building. They may difcover as? 
much both of tafte and genius in the one as' 
in the other. But their tSc&s are ftill vaftly 
different, and the amufements derived from 
the firft, never approaches to the wonder and 
admiration which are fometimes excited 
^by the fecond. )We may btlieve of many 
men, that their talents arefuperior ko thofe of 
Caefar and Ale^^ander ; and that in the fame- 
fituations they Nvould perform Hill greater ac- 
tions, in the mean time, however, we do 
not behold them with that aftoniihltrient dnd 
admiration with which thofe two heroes have 
been regarded in all ageg and nations. The 
calm Judgments vf the mind liiay approve of 
them more, but they want the fpleiidor'of 
great ad:ions to dazzle and tr^nfport it. The 
fuperiority of virtues and talents have not, 
even upon thjfe who acknowledge that ftipe- 
7 riority. 
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riority, the fame effe^ with tiie fuperiority of 
vtchievements. 

As the merit of an unfuccefsful attempt to 
io good fcems thus, in the eyes of ungrateful 
mankind, . to be diminifhed by the mifcar- 
riage^ fo does likewiie the demerit of an un* 
Tuccefsful attempt . to do evil. The defign 
to commit a crime, how clearly foever it may 
be proved, is fcarce ever punifticd. with the 
fame feyerity as the adual commifEon of it* 
The cafe of treafon is perhaps the only excep- 
tion. That crime immediately affeding the 
t>eing of the government itfelf, the govern- 
ment is naturally more jealous of it than of 
any other. In the punimment of treafon, the 
fovereign refents tne injuries which are im- 
mediately done to himfelf: in the punifh^ 
went of other crimes, he refents thofe which 
are done to other men. It is hs own refent- 
ment which he indulges in the one cafe : it 
is that of his fubjefts which by fympathy he 
enters into it in the other. In the firft cafe, 
therefofe, as he judges in his own caufe, he 
is very apt to be more violent and fangui- 
nary in his puhifhnients than the impartial 
* fpedtatof can approve of. His refentmcnt too 
rifes here upon fmaller occafions, and does 
not always, as in other cafes, wait for the 
perpetration of the crime, or even for the at- 
tempt to commit it. A treafonable concert, 
though nothing has been done, or even at- 
temptccj in confcquence of it, ftay, a trea- 
lonable converfation, is in many countries 
puniflied in the fame manner as the actual 

commif- 
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tomnrifSon.of trc&fon. With regard to all 
irthja- ctimcs, theinere defigri, upon which 
no attempt has follpwed, is felclodfi punifhed 
ftt alii and is ntver punidiea jfeverely. A cri- 
misial ^fign, and a criminal afifcioh, it may 
. be faid iiideed, do not ncceffarily fuppofe the 
fame ^degree of depraTity, and ought not there- 
iope 'to be fubjciflted to tlic fame punifhmcnt, 
Wc are capable, it ttiay be faid, of refolving, 
iEoai even of taking m&aftires to execute, many 
•diings whichi when it bomes to the point, we 
feel ourfdves altogether incapable of execut- 
ing. But this reafon Can Have no place when 
the defign has been carried the length of the 
laft attempt. The man however, who fires 
a piftol at his enemy, but mifles him, is pu- 
niihed with death by the laws of fcarce any 
country. By the old law of Scotland, tho' 
he (hbuld wound bitn, yet, unlefs death en- 
fues within a certain time, the ailailine is not 
liable to the laft punifhment. The refent- 
ment of mankind, however, runs fo high 
againft this crime, their terror for the man 
who fhows himfelf capable of committing it 
is fo great, that the mere attempt to comniit 
it ought in all countries to be capita!. The 
attempt to commit fmaller crimes is almoft 
always puniihed very lightly, and' fbmetimes 
is not punifhed at all. The thief, whofe hand 
has been caught in his neighbour** pogJcet 
before he had takefi any thing oilt of it, is 
punifbed with ignominy only. If he hai 
got time to take away an hanfcerchief; he 
would have been put to death. The hbufe- 
' breaker. 
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breaker, who has hci^n fiHind fettiog a lad- 
der to his oeighbour's wi&4DW>. font had not 
got iato itt IS not eiepoifed to the capital pu«- 
Bifhment. The attempt ta-taviihJs not pu- 
Biflied as a rape. The attenapt to feduce a 
manried woman ia not punifiidt at all, though 
fedtidiQn h puniiSied i^^vecf^ly^ Our refent- 
ment againft-thc p^rfoa who only attempted 
to do a mifchief is feldom fy flroi^ as to bear 
us out in initi^tng ^^ &tme puruOiment upon 
Jbim wbichi wo fhou^ ha^e thought due if he 
bad adualiy dane. it* In the one ca£^, the 
joj of our deliverance alleviates our fenfe of 
4he atrocity of his coiiduA; in the other, 
the grief of our nHsfortuneihcreafes/it. His 
real demerit, however^ is undoubtedly the 
iame in both cafes, iince his intentions were 
equally criisilnal; and there is in this refpedt, 
therefore, aa irr^ularity in the fentiments 
of all men, and a coofequent relaxation of 
diicipline in the laws of, I believe all nations, 
of the tnpft civilized, as Well as of the moil 
barbarous. The huoianky of a civilized people 
difpofes them either to difpenfe with, or to 
mitigate punifhments wherever their natural 
indignation i$ iiot goaded on by the confe- 
quecrces of ir;he crime. 3arbarians, on the 
4>thtt baad| when. qq actual confequence has 
happened, from any stftioa, are not apt to be 
very 4^Uca^. on inquifitive about the motives. 
The .perfoA himfelf who either from paf- 
0Ofl, ot firpm the influence of bad company, 
h^ re&>}ved^ and perhaps taken meafures^ to 
perpetrateifom^::Gfime, but who has fortu- 

N nately 
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nately beeri prevented by an iccident which 
put it out of his power. Is fure, if he has any 
remains of confcience, to regard this event 
all his life after is a grcit 4n'd fignal deliver 
ranee, He can never think of it witliout re- 
turning thanki to Hfeaven for having 'been 
thus gracioufly pleafed to fave him from thd 
';uilt in which he Was juft ready to plunge 
limfelf, and to hinder him from rendering 
6ll the reft of his life a fcenc of horror, re* 
morie, and repentance. Butlhoftgh his hands 
are innocent, he is confdous that his heart 
is equally guihy a§ if he llad aiJlaally executed 
what 'he Was fo fatly fefolved upon. It gives 
great eafe to his confcieride, however, to con- 
fider that the crime was ftot executed, though 
he knoWs that the failure arofe from no virtue 
in him. He ftifl confiders hitnfelf as lefs de^^ 
ferving of pcmifhment and i^fentment ; and 
this good fortune either diminlflies, or takbs 
away altogether, all fenfe of guilt. To re«* 
member how much he was refolved upon it, 
has no other efffedt than to inzkt him regard 
his efcape as the greater and more miraculous;: 
for he ftill fancies that he has efcaped, and he 
looks back upon the danger to which hiis 
pe^ce of mind was expofed, wit^ that terror^ 
with which one who is in fafety hiay fbffie- 
times remember the hazard he was in of fall-* 
ing over a precipice, and fliuddcr with horror 
at the thought* ' " 

2. The fecond effea of this influence oY 

fortune, is to increafe our fenfe of the merit 

or demerit of actions beyond what is due to 

4 ' ■ the 




the fflolii/efe or afFp(aic)n /rom which thfi^ jpr&^ 
cepd, ^vhea they happen Jo givi dcca1S6n to 
kxtr^LordmssLTY:. pleafiire br pain, Thfe agree- 
able or (ii%iefiable efFefts of tlie a^ojdi often 
throw a £hadpw of rnerit or demerit upon the 
*gent, thougii, ija his mtentidn ihcre was no»- 
tlapg th^t dejfervea citber^ pmife'or blianie, iar 
^t leaft that deferv^d them in the degree ih 
Which wfe are apt to heftow them. ;Thaj% 
feven .this raeflenger of ibad news is difagrceabis 
to m, 4nd, on th^ contrary, wc feel a fort of 
gratitude for the mari who brings us good 
(tidings. For a nioraent we loolc upon theiA 
ix?th as y^te authors^ the one of our good, the 
other of our bad fortune, .and regard them ia 
fome ■ Hi§afiire as if ^tfeey had really brought 
jabout the eyents which they only give an ac 
f^iie^t of. The fiffl: author of our joy' is na?- 
Jl«taily^ ^e obgeft of a tranfitory gmtitode : we 
^braqg him with warmth and affe^ion, and 
fediild he glad, during the inftaiit of our pro^ 
iperi^^ to yew*rd him is for fome iignal fer-?- 
yice- By. . the i:uj(k«pa of all courts, the 
offiifer, who briogs the news of a vifl:oryj is 
ii>titled to confideratrle preffcrments, and the 
gener^L^LWays chafes one of his princlpil fa* 
vojufites. to ,go upon fo agreeable an errands 
The.firft author of our forrow is, on the con*- 
tr^y, jaft as naturally the objed of a tranfi^ 
tory reiejituicnt. .We can fcarce avoid look- 
ing upon hitn with chagrine and uneafincfs; 
^nd th^ rddecdad bn^al are apt to vent upon 
jbioi i\kU iplcen which his intelligence gives 
oec&iion to» Tigrancs, King or Armenia, 

^N z ftruck 
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ftru.ck oflf the hwd of the -man wt|o brought 
•him the firft account of the approach of a; 
fcAtnidabid enciny. To punifti in this manner* 
the author of bacf tidings, 'ftefns barbarous^ 
and inhuman: yet^ to reward the* meflcngcr, 
<rfi gtood news, is hot difagrceafeta to us ; ^c 
thiflk it fuitable to tht bounty of |cihg$. But, 
why do we' make this difter^ntfe, fince, if 
th^re is no fault in the one, neither is ' there 
any merit in the othir ? It is bccadfe any Ibrt 
of teafon feems fufficieiit to authorife the exer- 
tion of J the fbcia! and benevolent affeftiohs ; 
but it requires the moH: folid and fubftantial 
to 'make us enter into that of the unfoCial and; 
malevolent. 

But though in general we are aveffe to en- - 
ter into the unfocial and malevolent affec- 
tions, though we lay it down for a%le that wc . 
ought never to approve of their gratification 
unlefs fo far as the malicious and unjufl in«: 
tention of the perfon, againft whom they, 
are directed renderfe him their proper objefl: j 
yet, upon fome occasions, vft relax of this 
feverity. When the negligence of one maa 
has occafioned fome unintended damafi:e to 
another, we generally enter fb far into the re- 
fentmenti of the fufferer, as to approve of his 
inflidting a punifhment upon the offender 
much beyond what the offence will have ap- 
peared to deferve, had no fuch unlucky con-r 
Sequence followed from it; ^ 

There is a degredof negligence, whfch would 
appear to deferve f6me chaftifement though it 
ftiould occafion nodamage to any body; Thus, 
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if a pcrlpn fttouW throw a , Urge . {^qt» . wcr 
a waUJntQj^.^j^^ ftreet. without .gtviog 
warning to ^thple. who ;fni^ht be paHipg by, 
aridwithpvt regarding where it wa$. likely to 
fat!, he wpuld);indoubtcdJy defer vc fome chaf-^ 
t|fementt * A^V^jy accwfate . polvce would pu- 
nifti fo ab^ifq an adioOi^-jevcn though it had 
done no mifchief. Thja pcrfon who haa been 
guilty oif itji ffipws an infp|ei;\t contempt of 
the nappinefs apd falety pf^^ o^ers. , Thweis 
r^al injuftice in his coadudl. .He. wantonly 
cxpofes his neighbour to wh^t no man in hia 
fenfes would cnufe to expofe himfelf, afid 
evidently wants that haij^ of what h due to 
his fellow-creatures which is the bafis of juf* 
tice and of {oaety. . Orois negligence there- 
fore is, i^ the law, faid to be almod equal 
to maliciouS: defign *. . When any unlucky 
confequenc^^ happen,, from fuch carcleflnefo,. 
the perfon who has l^een. guilty, of it is often, 
puniflled a§, if he had really, intended thofe 
cdn(equence§X i^ndL .his. conduct, which was, 
only ^hdughtlefs and infolepti and what de- 
fcivcd fbaie : chaftiietnent^, i§ . confidered as 
atrocious, ^\apd as ^able to the fcvereft punifli- 
meiit. ' VJlius :ii^^ , by the imprudent adion. 

aboye-mei»tioQ9d> hfi (hpu)d, accidentally kUl. 
a man, he is,. by the laws. qfn^^y countries, 
particularly by the oldiaw of Bcptland, liable, 
to , the laft puijilhipcnt. . Afiui though , this^ is 
no; doubt excefliyery fevere, ..it is qot altpge-* 
ther iij^pnfi'fteijt )yitK pur natural fentiments. 

'• '"■ A r • ••'■ ' ' - ' ' 

I 

* X*ti colpa prope dolum eft. 
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tJtir jtrft: Yndigmtion againft the folly ^qd \ni 
hurrianity of his corKla<a: is exafperated by oni^. 
fympathy With th€ ntifortunate fuiferer. 'No- 
tHing however would appear more fhocktog' 
to our natural fenfebf equity, than to bring 
a man. tb. the fcaf&H merely k>x H^i^lng'^thro^n, 
k ftbne carefefly into the ftreet without hart- 
Jng any body. ' Thc^Wy and inhuii:ianity of 
hts conduft, howewr, would ia this cafe be 
the fame; but ftiU our fentiments w<>«M be. 
very different: The coufideration of this dif- 
ference ttt'^y fatisfy las how rauch the indig- 
natioit/ tf^en of. the fpedtator^ i\ apt to be 
^nimatfed hy the ai£toal confeqiieftces of the; 
adKcn. In c*fes of this kind there will, if 
I am not miftafcen, he 'found a great 4egre< 
6f feVerity in the laws of almoft aH naoons ;. 
as I have already obl€r.ved that iit thofe of an^ 
oppofite kind there was a. very general relaxa- 
tion of difcipline. - 

There is another degree of negli^ftce which 
does not involve in it any fort of injuftice.' 
The perfon wlio^-is gui'ty of it treats hi& 
neighbour as he treats htmfetf, tyieans no harm 
to any body, and^^is far from entertaining any 
infolcnt Gontempi for.thc fafety and happi- 
titfi of others, tte is not, however, fo care- 
fa\ and^circomfpeft in bifi condtidt a$ he ought 
tb be, ^nd defetves upon this account fortie 
degri^e of Wame and cenfure, but ilo fort of 
purHllhment. Yet if by a negligence * of this 
fcind he fliould occafion fome damage to an- 

* Qolpa kvis. . . . • 
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other perfon, he is by the laws df, Pbelfev^, 
'^1 countries:, obliged to caihpenfete it r Aad 
th<^iigh this h no dcmht a ff^al puQtibt^nt^ 
^nd what lio mortal wiould have thought of 
tefli<ai0g upon him^ had it not be^n for iji^ 
untucky accident which his coiidu^ gave pc^ 
i^afion tO; yet this decifiori of the law is ^p*- 
proved of by the natural fentiitients of ,aJl 
mankinds Nothing, we tihi nk, can be more 
jtift than that one man flioi^ld not feffbr by the 
cardeffnefs of another; and thgt the. dama^ 
occafioned by blameable negligence (hc»;iid bjC 
piade up by the pcdbn who was gi^lty of i^. 
There is another fpecios of negljgeace 5*^, 
which co»fiftsr merely in a want qf the mod 
anxious timidity and circumfpecftion, with 
regard to all the poffihle confequences of pur 
a^ions^ The want of thjsv painful attention, 
when no bad confequences foUow from it, is 
lb far from being r^arded a^-blameabk) that 
the contrary quality is rather coslfidered as 
ftich. That timid circumf{fedion which is 
afraid of every thing, is nev«t regarded as a 
t^Jrtoe, but as a quality which more thaa any 
Oth^r inoapRicitates for aSAcm ja04 l>ufii^fs.^ Vet 
irfiei^^ from a want of the e^^ce^sre care, a 
pUfhn happdns^ to ocodioii ibme damage to 
another^ke is «fi:ejt by theliw obliged tocom- 
^enfete it^^^'Thus, by iheAqitiiian :law> ;thc 
ih^n; who not being able/t<:> manage a boffe 
th« iiad^ atSDiiientaily takea>frjghti ' (hovld- iwp- 
pen to ride downj.bis heighbomV iflawe, 4s 
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obliged to compenfate the damage. When an 
accident of this kind happens, we are apt ta 
think that he ought not to have rode fuch a 
horfe, and to regard his attempting it as an 
unpaxdonafa^e levity ; though without this 
accident we (hould not only have made no 
fuch reflcftion, but ihould have regarded his 
refufifig it/ as the' efFed):. of timid weakneff, 
and^bf an anxiety aboutmerely pdiip)ble events, 
whid) 'it is to no purpofe to be awaire hi. The 
perfeiK hknielf, who by an acctdeot even of 
this \skxA has involuntarily hurt-anwher, feetns 
X£>\iWt\ fotne ienfe of his own ill defer t^. wifh 
regard to him. He naturally runs^p to thefuf- 
feror to exprefs his concern for what has hap- 
penNed> and to make every acknowledgment in 
his power,. If he ha€ any fenfibility, be ncctf- 
iarily defires to compenfate the damage;, and to 
do every thing he can to appeafe that animal re- 
fentment^which he is fenfiblewill be^pt toarife 
in the breaft of the iufEerer. To make no apo- 
]0gy,.tfi)ofierno attmement, is scgardiod as the 
higi)eAr brutality. Yet why ihoold he make an 
applogy^moM than ' any other periim? Why 
ihould he, iisice he was equally innoceM with 
any otber by-*ftander^ be thus fingled out from 
.anidng all mankind, • to make up for the bad 
^Dr^ne i of another ? Tibi6 taik^woqld forfiiy 
never be impofed. upon Imi^ did inert tev^n: the 
hnpartiali-fpe(f^a(tcir o&d ibme indulgence ibr 
whait may>i)e; vegkddd' - ai the \ xxx^ySlk jie&Dt- 
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SUCH: is« ;th& cfife6R-3of -the ^ good^oilijl^ 

ments bcd3 >o£ &e pierfi»i iwbo pecfon^ 

and of oihs^irnand thiis^ (fortii^e^ whkfat^Q- 

v^rn^ )tbe worlds biasifpiaius ihfittCucetvrhok'eiiMe 

Ihoold be }eail willing itd<:>aIlow ber aQ3;t^;aiid 

direds inif ibmenmeafiire , ibet fitntimente p£ cq^- 

^iod, "#1 A^ regard to .4he cbara£);or- ajid con- 

dudt both 6f tbemfelTes and others. TJIatthe 

world judgfis by the e\Bmtj;.atid not by ^he 

ddfigo^ h^as been in 'aU isges the: coiapaintf 

and is the gjreat ;di£bc)i2ffag«bGbnt qf /virtue. 

Every bedjil agrtts to the^ general maxiflirthat 

as the ei^eot does not depend) on the agont^ 

it attg^:toJbav€ no fisifinence. i:^)Oii our, ^- 

tinient6> ^itfa ttgard\to jthe naedti or pttojlqety 

of vhiis cohdqdi:* ; fiuf whon; We coma to pair- 

itioolars; i!mr %d tlfst 9iw fiBAtioMhtaam&afce 

fin :any\ on^ inikno^ e»B9Jy. confoc^ 

^vdhatt: dbts oeqoiiable njuxidii .would dim A. 

■ tTiait Mpp3fp^o/'un{Hrc]^roiz& event .of jaayt^K^^ 

tion^ 26 notroBlj^pft iOvgi\^.UB.a.good^rbad 

opiniairn^bl. the. prudence iveith . which k, ivms 

Goi^ui9bsdinbiiC.alm0iiual5^ tooranimates 

our gratitade or refentmeoti* oar fenjfe of the 

merit or demerit of the dcfign. 

/ It ^ Nature, 
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Nature, however, when (he iro planted the 
ic^ of this irregujaritv in Ihe huma|i hreaft, 
(e^fns^ as upon all olber occafions, to have 
intende^i the happinefs and perfeftipn of the 
^cie&. If the hurtfulnefs of the 4e%n^ if 
^e m^levoltsnce pf tb^ affedjion, were alon<3 
the caufes which cjfcited our releiitment, we 
ihoiild fee} all the furies of that paiGiob again^ 
any perfon in whofe breaft we fitfpedied or 
believed fueh d^figns or affedions uere har- 
boured^ though ^hey had neV0r b^ke out 
i[nto any adions. Sentiments, thoiights, in- 
tentions, woulci becooi^ the objefts of puiiifliT 
ment; and if the indignation of mankind 
run as high a^ainfl: them as againft a€tions n 
if the bafenefs of the thought which had given 
birth to no action, ieemed in the eyes of the 
world ^s much to call aloud for ven^eapce aa 
the bafenefs of the aflion, every court of j t- 
flicature would become a real ipquifition. 
There would be no fafety for the moft inno-. 
cent ancj circuq;ifpeft condiidt. Bad wifties, 
bfid views, bad dqfigns, might ftill be fuf- 
peSed i and while thefe excited the fame 
jndignatiqn with bad conduft, while biad inr 
tenlions were as much refented as bad aftions, 
they would equally expofe the perfon to jpu- 
nifhmentand refentmcnt! Anions /therefore 
which either produce a^ual evil, or atteifipt 
to produce it, and thereby puts us in the liii- 
mediate fear of it, are hy the Author of na- 
ture rendered the only proper and approved 
objeds of human puniflhm?:bt and refentment. 
Sentiments, defigns, affeftions, though it is 

from 
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j^fom thefe th^t accbrding to cbcH rtafon ha-* 
man aAioD$ derive their whole tnefiibf de-* 
?herlt, arc placed by the great Judge'<jf hearts 
beyond the limits of ev6ry human jurffdiftion, 
^nd are referved fof the coghi2^ncrof hi^ oxvq 
nnerring triljnanal. That ncceffery rule of 
juftice, therefore, that men in tlik'Hfe are 
liable to punishment for their z^ohs- only^ 
Xiot for their defigns and intentiop$, is fbund- 
ed upon this falutaty and ufefijl iriremilaritvE 
;n human fentiments'concermhg merit' or de-^ 
faerit, whrch at firft fight appears (b abfunf 
and unaccountable. But every part of nature^ 
tvhen attentively fUrv'eyed, equally demon-: 
firates the providential care of its author, and 
we may admire the wifdom arid gpodnefs ot 
Ood even in the weaknefs and folly bf men. ' 
Nor is that irregularity of fentiments alto-iJ 
gether without its utility, by which the me- 
rit of an unfuccefsful attempt to ferve, and 
much more that of meer good inclinations; 
and kind wifhes^ appears to be imperfedr. 
Man was made for ^dlion, and to promote 
by the exertion of his faculties fuch changes^^ 
in the external cifcuftiflantes both of himfelf 
and others, as may feem moft favourable to 
the happinefs of all. He muft not be fatif- 
fied with indolent benevolence, nor fancy 
idimfetf the friend of mankind, becaufc in his' 
heart he wiAies well to* the ptofperity of the 
world. That he may call forth the whole 
ylgout of his fbul, and ftraini every nerve, in 
order to produce thofe ends which it is the 

purpofe of his bciflg to advance, nature has 
^''^^ ^' taught 



kind can be fully fatisfied with his condu^,^^ 
npfl. beftoVvirtapQD itihe fiilt meafiire of ai)* 
pMf9t>TWlis^< he hasi ^lialhr product thdrhi 
Iff^-,l&/^Me;ix>JkiioWjl!that:m^ of good- 

in^^i^ffn^ . without the ttvem of good offices^ ' 

loiili^^fti fitcckmattdiis ^tif ' J&e world, or even 
tlkfi^MsJ^pA degttc ro£- ielf-applaufe. The 
nmQ:i)¥ho:has,pciforaiGdi)o iingle action of 
impprt^<i|CSti but iwhoib whole toni^r(ktion 
and deportment tQx|ire& the )iiftefti t^e noMieft, 
and^p^igepei'ousiieotiaients, can be in titled 
to di^R^find no very^high reward^ even though 
his ioutility ihould be owing to nothfn||; but 
the want pf an opportunity to i^rve^ We 
can i^iU ri^uie it him without bhm^. We ' 
can Aill gik hifn^ What have you done ? What 
actual fervice can you ftroduee^ to intitle you 
to fo ^reat a recompence ? We efteem you; 
and love yoa ; but we owe you nothing. To 
reward indeed that^ latent virtue which has 
been ufelefs only lor want of an opportunity 
to ierve^ to beilow upto k thofe honours and 
pref^ients, which, though in fbme meafure 
it may be faijfi ; to. defferyt them, it could not 
with propriety hare Jnfiftcd upon ^ h the ef- 
feft of th<3 mpft divine .bencfvolence-^ To pu- 
ni{hj,jj9i> :thje contiwy^iiiar the afFeftions o£ 
the hgart oi^yiLJirhjiDe «a crime has been 
copw^ittedi is ;i;h^ nnofti in^Ient and hdi-barbus 
tyranny. .^.T^hejbisnerolenrjaffeiftioni^ fedm to 
def§rve ^^^ft p?fti&^^^hctt they 4o n^ v«^ait 
till it becomes almoft a crime for them not to. 

exert 
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e^tert ihemfttved; " The malcvolcnt/on thfc 
contrary^ caii^ ibjipoe l»e too ttfdy^ mo fl<}«r^ 

. It ia eveo ofttfe that ihe evU^ whieh (i^doA^ 
ivithan trdofigiv fliouM^ be psgkrded ^ «l tntllfb^i 
tuuii^-ta the ^oep-^s xv^dlN^e to ^€ ii^iilt&^ 
Man 18 thereby taught to rd«i«<»M the^htff^ ^ 
neis of his brethren^ to* tramUis left hcf^obld^ 
even iinkno^ingly^ do imy daing that 4^ 
tbera, and tt> 4^cid that »i|nU >^9tttieflt 
which hip fecjk 16 Mad3^ «iobpf^'^«illt^ i%ai Aft 
hioi, if he &o^iwithoiitvde%ik beit}^ uti^ 
happy loAri^eDt of tKcffixabMify; ^ q" '- ^ 

Notwithftaoding, hoifcvep^ all th*^ 
ing irregularities <3f?fentit»idi»^^^^ if ifian^flibtiid^^^ 
unfortuaaiNsly ^ther give: occafioa to thoie' - 
evils which he did notdntead, or fail ill bto^ - 
ducing that good which he intended, hatiire 
has not left bis innocence/ altogether without 
confoiatioiif nor his idrtuetali^gether xvtthoat 
reward. He .thi^ calls tQ his a(liftand6 that 
jufl ^nd equitable ~ maxim, that thoie arents 
which did not dependTUpoh oar condad ought 
not to«<ti{i)ida^i£b theedicm due lb us. 

He fummons up hisr wbok; magnanimity and 
firmoefs of fcml» and ibdvles 10 regard Hithlelf, 
not in the^.l^ht in whtcfa^^he at preffent ap- 
pears, bat in Siat in which hre oiighfqf6^]ap- 
pear^ in "whioh be waoM ^hav^^lpp^^d had 
his » geiK^oa^Tdefigiis hBen CTOWlfcd ^wlth fiic^ 
eels, aod in "which he wonMi ftill^peal-'; not-' 
withstanding their mifeartdagCr ^M^ thfe ftni** 
menf s of^cnankind - were^eicher aftogielher \ixi^ 
did and eqoitoUe^ Of e^Een'per&dily ^ionfifbent 



With themfelv«d. ^ The thdre c^^ apd hu<» 
ipaaoe part of maiikuKl iAtirQly go alocig wkh 
the efforts which he thuS makes to fiippozi 
b]0ifelf in his^ €>wil ^pl!|i|i>a. They e^ert 
iheir whole generofity at^d gffeatiieis of mkd,, 
to correi3: in themfdves this irregtilarity of 
bfUBiali nature^^ and endeavcnir to r^ard hig 
iffifocttinafce diagtiaouDitir io the iame light Ui 
wbich^ had it been fucceisful^ they would^ 
without aoy fvtch genicroos exerttoa, have «i«^ 
turaUy been di£pbkd to confider it. 
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Of the foundation. 6f btir jtidgmfthtf 

. conceirning our own fentiments and 
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(y if^tf 60lifmujhe/itf 'merited fraife or bUffie. 

N the tvirb foregoing pdrta of th» <tiicout'&> I 
have chiefly confi<krad the origin and 
foundation of our jtidgnients codcermog the 
ientiments and co»dud of. others. I come 
now to coniider the origin of thc^e cc^iCerniag 
our o>¥n. 

The defire of the approbation aAd efteem of 
thofe we liv.e with, which is of fuch in^por* 
tante to bur happiness, cannot be fully and iur 
tirely contented but by rendering ourfelve^ 
the juft and proper objeiSs of thofe fcnti- 
ments, and by adjufting our own chara^er 
and condud according to thofe meafures and 
rules by which cfteem and approbation are na- 
turally bcftowed. It is not fufficient, that 
from ignorance or naiftake, efleen^ and ap^ 
probation (hould feme way or other be bcr 
Hbwed upon us. If we are conicious that we 

- do 



V^lfSkS^ ^ml^^'^aSff 5&9m 'Iwinar Qwrf* 

tixj^y hi$b. iud-^/br^ j)f Mfluetice ^om ofn 

to^.t:)e». i^ut 'what w^' %v^ not, -A vroniail i^it 
poi^t^tto cxaoceid: ||9^ ,ugl«B«&; couid derive^ 
one ibouldimagiof^ Jbut ■ little Tafaityvfroia titer 
cooipiliqi/Mtft tbfltoftre paid* ta/her .beaatj^ 
Thefe, ' ii!t^ n|0uld'9:%)e4^i ojo^bt la^d: 'feoi pa6 
hec in-mtndof th^ietldiacilt^ iiriucfa her rsat 
complexion woiddf K)ctt:6| oitd fnoittif|r iiiif Xhxs 
more by the ooRtmftw * To.^ be)pkfllibd: witk 
itich groundlers a]^lmifc iff a pfOttf£o£t)ie mod: 
f^f^iS^X \^^i%Y z^ It if whaBtis 

]xopfrJiy- called ^ vantty,.^ and t$ ttheafixmdtttionx 
of di€ wolb ddiedlmiei^and^oateffifitiUery 

fqUi^ which|^:esptmdcevcti(i lyi^iifaaoh jd^. 
how common ltieyniire>/^r :i}&Add<.ims^^ 

frofHn 1 The ^mKiQi J3fr9<ypriit>)'B^ 

excite fhisi aidimillfiMi:oS^e cbnpaiiyibjritlierT 

relatioii'^ of a^ea^ttmsi \ilii^ diif^ 

exi%Bc^'tllQ ^^ii^urtip ediocomlitWtor g^^ 

tr. o well 
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^ell knows he has no jiift pretenfiotos^^* are 
Wh of tbenty ho doubt, pleaied with the ap^ 
jplaufe Which th^ey C^cy they ipeet wftlr. But 
their vanity ariies froith fc^grofs an ilBfibhr 6f 
the iinagination^ d^it ik difficult to concei?(i 
liowany rational CrMfbre, ihpuld b^ iihpored 
upon by it. Whefl they fdaee^^ them^ 
felves in the dtuation 6f l^fe v^^ they fan- 
icy they have deceived, the^ are ftrudt with 
ihe higheil admiratiaii fbr their oWn perforis* 
y hey look upon themielV:e8, nm kx^ Ihat Sghi; 
in which, they knowi/they oUght t6 a]ipear 
to their companions, but in that iti wbich 
ihey believe their coss^atiions aAtially look 
upon them. Their fuperficial wteakn^fi • and. 
trivial foUy hinder theni from erer turning 
iheir eyes inwairds, or from feeing themfelves 
in that d<:ipicable point of view in which their 
own conicieiices (hould tell thefn that th^ 
would appear to every b6dy> if the real tiuth 
ihould ever come to be known. 

As ignoirant and groundlefs |>Fai& can givis 
ho folid joy> no fatisfa^tion that will bear aifj^ 
feiious examination, fo, bn the contr^ry^ it 
often givds re4 comfort tp reflet, that though 
no pjraife ilk)uld a^ually lie beftowed ufkm u9# 
bur conduifl, however^ ha^ bteh foch as^ to 
de&rTc k,: SBiid has been in every refpedt^ fuit^ 
able to thafe oieafuresand rules % which 
jp^i& and S|yprohaiio9 are naturally and cdjbdh 
iMipIy h^Sxmed^ We:^tt pleafed not only 
Wiih jpraifr^ but vfi&^ ha^iiig done^ Mrhat h 
praife^wwtb^. We are~ples^ to think that 
^leelMve'itndered ouirfdtes^ the natural objects 
Iltw O of 
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of approbation^ though no appro};>ation ihoul^ 
ever adiually be bcftowed upon us : an4 wp 
adf€ tportificii to refled th?^t wq have juilly iii- 
curred the blanic of thofe we. live with, tho' 
thiA fentiment (hould never aftually be exert^- 
ed againft us. The man who i$ confcious to 
himUM that he has exa<^ly obferved thoie 
ineafurcs of condu<ft which experience inforff^ 
hina are generally agreeable, refled^ with fa- 
ti[9fa<3:ion^ on the propriety of hi§ , own behar 
>viour) when he views it in the li^ht; in^ whict 
tli^e inn^artkl fpeAa^or would vievv it^ he thp- 
roHg^ly enters into all the motives whicl^ ixir 
iluenced it *, he looks back upon every part of 
St with pleafure and approbation, and though 
mankind ihould never be acquainted with 
what he has done, he regards himfelf not £q 
much according to the light in which they 
actually regard him, as according to thatjt in 
which they would regard him if they vvere bet- 
ter informed. He anticipates the applauie 
and admiration which in this pafe would be 
beftowed upon him, and he applauds and zdr 
mires himfelf by Sympathy with' fentimentjs 
which do not indeed' atSnally take place, J3Ut 
which the ignorance of the publia.alone hin- 
ders from taking place, which he knows are 
.the natural • and ordinary efFeds of fuch con- 
dud, which his imagination ftrongly con- 
neds with it, and which he has acquired a 
habit of conceiving as fometbing that na- 
turally and in propriety ought to flow from it. 
Men have ofteft voluntarily thrown away life 
to acquire after death a renown wrhicb they 

could 
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couH ho lofe^er injoy^/ i Tlfeif iinagmiti^ 
in the lAtm ^me, anticipated that fame 
v^faich' wts thcrcafttrto; tc 1>eftowed tipcm 
thcmi Thofe i^ipkufts \vhicli they ' vrdre . 
rievct to h«r rtmg in their ears*. The thougbts^ 
of that atimfration> 'whofe'^ cfFe(fts they-v^ere 
nevtr to ifceli pkyed about their hearts, ba-^^ 
mflred from their' bredft« -'the ftrohge ft of all 
aktural fears, tnd l^aAl|«>rttfd them to per-n 
fbrfli «Kaioil6 which feiam Elraoft beyond thQ 
msach of htQitoafi ttdture. But in point of rea- 
lity thdrt is fuirtly no gre»€ difference feetweea 
that a|>piiobation \^hich is not to he bei1:owed 
till we can-no longer enjoy it, and tbac which 
indeed h fatvtr to be beftowed, but which 
Would be beiftowcd if the world was ever madq 
to tinderftand properly the real circumilances 
bf our behkviour. If the one often produces 
fuch violent cfkBis, we canhot wonder that th^ 
other ftioiild always bfe highly regarded- 

On the contrary, the man who has broke 

ihro' all thofe meafores of cbodud, which can 

nlonfe render hini ^reeable to mankind, tho* 

he ihould have the moft perfedt aflu ranee that 

i^vhat he had done was for ever to be concealed 

from every human eye^ it is all to no purpofe. 

When he looks back upon it, and views it ia 

the fight in which the impartial fpeftator 

would view it^ he fifld« that he can enter into 

none of the^ niottves virhich infiuenced it. He 

'is'abaflicd and confounded at the thoughts of 

-*it, * and neceffarily feds a very high degree of 

^ that ihame which he would be eyppfed to, if 

-his atSions fliould ever corxie to be generally 

O 2 kncwn. 
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known. His imaginationj in this cafe tcxu 
anticipates the cdntinipt 'aikl derifion ^6m 
^»jiic^,Tvothingiiy)E|S;Hi9iibi^; thciignoraiieBvtf) 
thpfe ie lives with.^ ,-|ie i^l &*kct|iatJMf isi 
the jiututalobjea, ■<?{■, tlicfc fcfltiUhMUS^raadi 
fliififexntles at the thOMghtof wlAttbc^WDilldi 
fuffcrif tJicy were evera^uflfijr.txerted.a^ainft.' 
*■' ■"" - ""what he h«d b«fl»:8uH^crf.'Wa».' 
ic of .thofe iiBpFopfceties whtch-' 
^ pfjQi^le di(«iq)i»t)feti0a. But: 
. cnofmooSjOFime^ vlbich Bxdie' 
nd reii^t^eQt, }»:^cQaAi.\ ngAv^. 
as Ipqg as be bad ^SiuftioDfihOi^: 
fe4u)g,aU the- ^0nyix>£ honor-' 
i wd though, bf: CQvJd be a£&red > 
was ^Ti^F tp.know itj . and couldi 
ev^n bring bimft^f tp (wii^ve th«t ihere war 
no Ood (o revenge it, hc.wiMddiftiU feet-' 
ehougfi of both thefe fentime^tfi tOjembiner.: 
the whole bf his life: He, woirfd.ftill rcgasd. 
himfelf as the natural object pjfthe bati^andf; 
indignation of all bis felJow-Grcatftros j:;^iBli£: 
hfs heart Was not grown ,(;^lo!US;b}f'^thebBhir.. 
of crimes, he could not think wiwiojut-timttii 
and aftonifliment ?van of tbe j muinei^: inul 
which' mankind would Ipojc inpoF^^.jiim^ .pfi^i 
-what: would be theexpreffion of;itlKiri cooiii '! 
teuance and , of their cyesy if ,tt«? dfntplfulisvth : 
flioufd ever come tpjbGjgigHvii. ;i_^hci« oittb-lu 
ral pangs of an affrighted confcience arc the 
daemons, the avenging furies which in this life 
haunt the goihy, which allow them neither 
quiet nor repofe, wbich often drive them to 
delpair and diftraftion, from which {lo affu- 
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fjHiee«if &(se^'caii |ir6f6a:^{hem» lironi y^icH^ 
Dd fMlinciples^tSp- iir^ligibn ciin^^i'ety"(rcfiVer 
thom^^'andrfiiMii whkin n^h&ig can fr^^'thqln: 
Uat;.thc-3riMJ«ia ttitjft%fe)d<ft of "all-i^i^s;: i 
cdmf^t iliiftnfibi% >^ fIdhoUr aiid iiifaiiiy,; 
tOfMoB ztid'^ttat: ^Mefi brthe thoft^ deteft- 
j^e.'cfaara£t«:^'^^^> 1h tlie'exccdtioii of thV 
laoft cbnsiilbt irtlmisr-liadUakeh their^niel-^ 
fttrevfi) dodltfsfefO'a^lil^biY thp^ftifkcidjibf 

horror of' ti»lr ^tUali^rii: fo difcover df t^^iif' 
own acc<Md> i^tftit no ^hu tokn Tagacity doald* 
ctcr Ifltvc^ftn^bftigartd; Sf^dfettdwfedgitig thiir ' 
gnUti by fubtftiffif% thfemTeTves to the referit- ; 
mcnt of th6k&Skfnd^ cHi2d[\s, and l^y tbu$ ' 
ikddating thiil VtfngfeaneeoFwftfch tKc/ wfere ' 
fcnfible that dlcyi^'efe become the proper *ob- 
jeflw, they ^ope* by f Heir death to reconfcile 
themlSekesi at1e4ft ii¥ their own itnagination^ 
toilie ^latoral^fcntimett^ts' of mankind, to be 
^hk ** confider themfeH^es as lefs worthy of 
habeilaild-rdft^tjnent, to^attoriein fome rijea- 
&rc fprtteir« crimes, aiidV^if poffible, to.die 
inf peace and* "^^fh'thcf^f^ dU their 

felkiWM>r0«ilrei»V CoWJ^red to what 'they 
feh.lwf(ir«-the dWcoveryV'leV^^ the thought 

o.t a/jr^ o/n-* n-v.o r:ndvj 
-v\y^ Oft do'tJ'v ;--:^i> ^nc::'-^- • j !t •• ■ . 
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* /^ Gre« parVpMtoaps thip gucfttsi^ fjfifilifl^ 
,^f^ humaon happip€^€iand i3iiefytftri||5 i^l)^ 
the view of our p9^'XOiidu4t/«.>af}^ fcpfii^a^ 
degree of approbation ^te diiappwba^^>i^ ^^^i^ 
we feel from, tbi? iconfideratvan ' oiC it. J^ in 
whatever manner it imaj affedt 4|^^;.<)Ui! f^ty^ 
xnents of this kind have alwayi^/ei^c; ifeqr^iftii^ 
Terence either «D what ape^ pitto w^hat j^|{^ 
a certain condition would be* ^ if^ whafi:^^ 
ioiagine ought to be the icotiixkiot^ ^ f>t|H9f]s<» 

We examine it a&we ira^pfif^^^i)* Ig^^t^ 
:^e£lator would examine it. if ppQRr plftfi^g 
curfelves in his fituation we thoroq^ly /eat^r 
into all the pa0ions and. flEiolsltwsk'wi^^;}^'* 
fluenoed it, we approve of it^l^ fymf^^y 
with the approba^ioi^.of this fi^pf4e4 .^^it- 
able judge* If ocherwi&j vit% Q^klfi^/ io^^^jhi^ 
difaprobation and <:ondcNtiHi it < : 

Was it poffible that a human eri^^ire^HtiVi 
grow up to manhood in: fomc fblitary place 
without any communication with his own 
fpecies, he could no more think of his own 
charafter, of the propriety or demerit of bis 
own fentiments and condudt, of the beauty or 
deformity ^of his owa ^mind, than of the 
beauty or deformity of his own face. All thefe 

are 



are objefts whJbh fie^catiridt^ eiflly fde," which 
naturally he does not look at ; and with re- 
gard to which he is provided with no mirror 
^hich can pre^nt thetii' tb^his view. Brin? 
him into fociety, and he is imtfiediately pro- 
Vided wfth the ihirtt)r^\?^ch he xVa\ited b€- 
fatci It is jphied iti the cpuAtfenaftc^ k«d be- 
liavioui* of thofe he lives With, vthlch always 
imark when they enter into, and when they 
tStfe^fU'ove of his fcntiiSicfltS;, ami,it is here 
ttist fee :fif ft yteWs' Jthir propriety and inif)r9- 
jiriety of his owh paffions^ the beauty and do- 
f&rmity &f His wA^ri mind* To a. ixiaft who 
fwm" hisf biith was a -ftrangef to focifety, the 
f^jed:i» <^f his paffions; the .6xtefnaL bodies 
tvhich Either pleafeA or hftirl him, .would oc- 
cupy his whble attentiori. The paflipns th^tn^ 
"BtiSfts^ the dtfire^ btarcrfions, the joys or 
ibrrow&, whicb thofe tjbjcfts excited, though 
of all things the moft immediately prefent to 
iAitkf dDUld fcafcc ever be the objects of his 
thoughts; The idea of them could hever in- 
Mreft him fo much as: tot call upon his atten- 
tive cetifiderat ion. The Coniideration of his 
fey cciuld in him «:dcite no new joy, nor that 
of Mgforrotirany newforibw, though the. con- 
(ideratioft of the caufe^ of thofe paflions might 
ctflen excite both, Briiig Win into fcx:ietyi 
land all hisown paffidns will ioioiediately be- 
come the taufes of Tiow paiBons. He, wi^t pb- 
fetve tHflpt wiankififd approve of fonle of ^hemi 
and are dilguftcdb^ others. He will be ele- 
vated in* the one cafe, 'and catt down in the 
others his defires and averiions^ his joys and 

O 4 forrows 
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i?8>D;ifecoa|e<^eljSfibie^ fcbyirever^ t^^^^ ojt^^ 

are i^ilQQligict ^^h iihty leeix^ to bp ^%u{|;^ 
5)if e;/%4caine J^^ 

baiiopv. V ' W^^ fxarmA^ our own J>erfpn^ lip^ 
by limbi and/^^j^Sting ourfelyi^ be^ 
lookiug-^farfs, or ?^fo^mt3 futh cj^pcicWejjtr^^ati 
deavpuri as^ mucH as ^pofliblfe, to y|pw puj? 
felves at ihc dlftancf^and wijli th^ eyes of othefe 
peopkt : If after tbb examination wi^ are fat 
tisfied wkh o^ir own appearanciie, we .^a(j 4?^or^ 
eafily fji^port the irioft.idifadvantageQlJSJu^^^ 
ineats .of otljcrs : |f, on tbe coptraryv-W:^ 3W. 
jfeafiblc that we ans the natural dbjed^ of 4if-ri 
tafte, e^ery aippearahce Of thc;ir iiifaj^p^ob^tio , 
inoctili^ v$ beyond all mlpafure. ] A^ i^aix wl»9; 
1$ iolmbly handfoK^; "^^ allow Yp^ffO Imj^ , 
at abyiit^e irregularity ih' his penoji > .but, fiU,; 
fv^ch^ jolkb^ are comlrk)nly in&ppiorta^^^^ 
v^bo, i8 ^really defortocd. It i$ fevi^ntj, 1^9 w^r . 
eypr,:j that we- are anxious about p^^.,9\fjr> 
beav^an^ deforrtiity. only lipon aq^^py/it.of , 
\t^ cifo^ upoa otKer^, If, w^e had x\q sonncfi-r 
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3dfinjrW<^^er^^d \ipoii the chai^bii»d(«Bia 
con^ufb of other people -joaftiilsyfif^ufe iilC^ery 



i<^in6\a1imifs to know;. j^9Wrifar ^^bt^^lkSsm 



tte& cenl^re ^ G^^^ aOTw 

to eonfidfeVj^ tdi tHcnjj 

iti their fitii^tioiii. ^{SJSf^s fgpjjQfe lOttcfdves th6 ., 
f^crftators pjP ^ Qwipi c^>eJiWjow, arid endek-^ 
vbaf t6 iinjjgine w^ it Ifpotdd, ill Ais 

light, ^jptpdiicc upon V% (This is the only 
li^Ttmg 1^^^ by 5|{rhlc}i wf c^^ ia &«m mca^ 
fti«c, whh the , eyes of pthera, fbhitlilfe« the 
piibprleltT^ b^ ^Jf iaihis vieW 




cdi^ire of 
n^fiihdbrflbod o!* 



niMre(fented^tK^^^^ 



|hat ;^eij;^^Wc6y^ ijt^p^e ^ipipus to |afnth^ir 
apprplSitS)!!', a^ 

as thfey^fa^r&aken hands with infamy, we 
are altogether diftraded at the thoughts of. 

ti^eir 
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tl^fir ccafor?, which , ^n ftcikfis us with 
double fevcrity. , 

When If eni^avoBr^to examine my own 
KQiftd^j^ wbe^i I jeadeayopF; to pafs fcntciico 
ypon it, and ?itbof to approve 6r cbnddnin it^ 
jit is evident thataf,^n ^ jfuch caft^s^ I divide 
jpy/eif, ^sHt were ip^g two; peribna, and that 
1,. the exanainer and^udgfj, rqprcfcnta dlffe^^ 
fent chara6?er from that other I, the perfon 
.wh^fc condud is e^niil3ked into and judged o£ 
The iirft if the ipe<a:ator, whofe fentinacntt 
jvith regard to my own qondud I cndcavdir 
lo enter into, \fy placipg nayfelf in his fitaar 
tio9, 1^4 by confideriilg how it would appear 
to a^ wh^ iecH frona^ that' particular point of 
vie>y. T^e fecond. is the agent, the period 
yfh<^ I prwerly c$ll wyfclf, and of whcde 
condo^j upocr the cbarader of a fpeftator, I 
was endeavoring to form fome opinion. The 
firft i&thejudge; th^ fecond the panncL But 
that the judge ^Quldi in every refpe6t, be the 
fame with the panneL is as impoflible, as that 
the p^ufe (hQuld^in every :rtifpe^, be the fame 
with the effedt. 

X^ ^^ s^n^iable and to be meritorious, that 
is, to defervcf love aqd to deferve reWand, arc 
the great chapb^ers of virtue, and to be odidds 
^M>d pum(bable, pf vice. But all thcfe cKa- 
racSkers have aft iqimediaf^ reference to the 
fentiments of others v. Virtue is not faid.to be 
amiable or to be meritorious, bccatifc it is the 
obj^<S qf its Qwn-Jove, or of its o^n grati- 
tude ; but becau/ejt .excites thcfe fentiments 
in other caen. The. confcioufnefs that it is 

the 



tb^ obj€(^ of fuch favourable regards is the 
fqufGe of ti\at in\yard tranquillity jyid iclf-fa* 
t>sfa4tion with which it is naturally attended, 
^ th/? ^fpicio^ pf the contrary gives occafioa 
If! the tpr^g^QRts of vice, J What fo great hap^ 
pi^t^r^.as to,l^ bdqvedy aiidto kuow that we 
dei^fjve tft be bfl^ved ? What fo great mifery 
as i^.be hatedjt ^nd to know, thai we deserve 
to be hated? . , 

;, ,Man is cQpfidered as a mo^pal, becaul^ hft 
is/egarded as an accountable being. But an 
^countable being, as the word exprefles^ is ft 
^^ing that inuil givQ an account ot.its a&iom 
%Q (otnie otb^er, .^n^ tjiat cDnfcquently muft re^ 
gul^te tfaeiia ^ according to. the goo4 liking of 
this other, , Man is accountable to God and 
his feUpw-creatures. But though he is, no 
^ibt, principally accountable to God ; in the 
prjJcr of time he. muft neceflarily conceive 
hiffl^lf as accountable to his fellow-creatares, 
bsfo^e^ he can form any idea of ^he Pcity, or. 
of th? .r^les.by wh^ch that divine being will 
judgepf his condi^. A child furely conceives 
^tfelf as a^qPMQtable to its pa^-ents, and is de-i 
VA^ed p^. oaj^ dpwn by the thought of their 
IQOrited ^pptpbatipn or disapprobation , long 
b^forf it forms any idea of its accountableneis 
tf> the D^ity, or of the rules by which that 
^jyin.^ Wng will judge of its i;ondud:* 
, The great judge of the worlds has, for the 
wifcft reafpnsj thought proper tp intcrpoif^ 
^tweca the. weak eye of human fea&n, and 
the throne of his eternal juftice, a degree 
of obfcurity and darknefs, wl^ich though itf 

does 
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dA«^npt IntJi-cly cover that great tc^!>unai fi]c^ 
fBScf^few* of mankind^ yet renders the icDf^if 
£60 bFft faint \'arid ifecble ia coi^^ 
wl^t'i^ight be expeded from thq^^o^^^ 
and' importance orfomi^^^ an objed, J[£^ 

tfiofi: ^ itmtiite . reWa-rds arid Duni(hm whicK*. 
tHc'Alhii^ty has prepared for tho;(e yrho obey: 
oPti^anfgfefs his wlH, were perceived as dif^ 
linftjy ^5 >ye forefce the frivolous and tempo-' 
rary i'cftaliations which we may expe£t: fiom 001^. 
anothei-j^ the weaknefs of human nature, %^\ 
ftoriifhcd at the immcnfity of objects fo little 
fitted to its comprehehfion^ could no longer 
attend to the little affairs of this world; ajc«i; 
it is abfolutely impoffible that the bufine& oC 
focicty could have been carried c»i/if^ ii^this, 
fefpcd, there had been a fuller rcvdation of, 
the intentions of providence than that which ^ 
has already been madei That men, howeycr,r,: 
roifirht never be without a rule to dire^ tbcii? 
conduft by, nor without a judge whofe aju^ 
thority fhould enforce its obfervation, tlie a>i-f ;j 
thorof nature hab made man the inimediato^t 
judge of mankind, and has, in thi9,rcfpe(a,;a$o; 
in niany others, created him after:^ his, ow» 
image, and appointed him his vioegewnj^P,^ 
upon tjarth to fuperintpnd the behaviour of hi^j., 
breihren. They are taught by nafti^e|fo9c^^^ 
knowledge that power and juri](di(SiQri wKi^^ .' 
hai thus been toitiferrcd upon hiii^^ 
trerrible and exult according as th??y ifp»gi|i^^^ 
that tfiey ' havfe either nierited his centiire, or 
i^eiejved his applauie. 

Bui 
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; But .^hatevcs- may be ths authority of tint 

inferiqur tribunal whjpli,iB,con,tin(4aU^, before 
rirHr tye^'if at any time it itouH decide pcofv 
t^aryvi ditilfe priiicibles aqd rules, -.wjjic^ jj,^* 
ttire' has eftablifhca for regulating . its JVffe-^ 
jtfeSit^'' 'ti^eii "fefel that. they may aJyeftt,f^o^i, 
rins pniuft'^ disclfion, and ci^ll upon a fijn^riciij^', 
ttib^oal* 'the'tribunareftabiiihed in tlneip i^\^i|, 
Brcjifts, ■ to riedrefs the inja^icc of this weak, 0^^ 
partial jtidginent; '. _ , . ., ', j ' ;,■; '^V.' ,. 
There aire cerlalh'pnricjples eftaDl|(lM:(^ by . 
niatttre fbr gcivernlhg pur ju^gipea^ .conp^Lfn^, 
ing tfie: Cqhduft of thpfe we li^e wi^,, !^9^ 
■long 'as we dfecide according to thofe princi- ^ 
plea, aTj4 neither applaud npr condemn, any 
thing wbicli nature has not rendered, t^pprp- 
per objeift of applaufe or cdndeqina*ipq,, npf , 
.any further than flie has rendered it fuch, af 
our faitence is, in this,' cafe, if"! in^y {%y ic^ 
quite agreeable to law, it is Jivible neither tp 
rqjeal nor tO correftion of any kipd,' The 
porfon concerning whom we forni theie jqdg- 
mettts, mu'ft himfclf neceflatily apprqvc qf 
them: When hej>uts himfelf iptp quV fitu^ 
-tion, he cannot avoid viewing ^bis, pi^fi 
coftdHtft in the very fame lient in syhiijh vjie ■ 
apbear to View i^ He is fenfible, thai to us, 
aott' to- every iniparti^l' ipeftatpr, , he . muft , 
ncceflarily' appear thc^ hatpral and proper ph- 
je& ipf thofe 'jfentiments wmclT "—p , cxprefs, 
with Ve^rd to him,," 'thofe n^iri^pjs, 
thtrcforiv , mbfi neceflarily jt^rpdl their ii(\li , 
fffdS 'irpiJh'hi^ and he caii^l^pl jj'toqonr 
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cei^^e afl ihc ti^iuihph of felf-appro^tib^ frdm> 
what appears tbhith, fuch merhefl aj^plaufcf^ 
isis well as dl the Horrbrs of fhame froto, what; 
he is fcnfiblc, is fuch deferv^d cond^mtta-* 
tion. 

But it Is otherwife, if x^e have either ap^ 
plauded or condcmhed hihi, contrary to thbft 
principles and rules ^yhich natate ha^ efta- 
blifhed for the direftion of our judgnifents COH* 
cerning every thing of this kind. If we haV« 
either applauded or colidemhed hihi for what, 
when he puts himfelf Into our fitUatibn, ddtffi 
not appear to hirii to be the ob]e<2 cidief &f 
applaufe or condetonatioft ; as ih this cafe be 
cannot enter into out fefltiments, provided hfe 
has any conffcattcy or firmnefs, he is but littte 
affedled by therti, and can ridther be mtfch 
elevated by the favourable, nor greatly rtidt- 
tified by the uhfavoiirable decifion. Thfe dp- 
plaufe of the whole world will avail but lit* 
tie, if our own corifcience condenin us ; ahd 
the difapprobation of all mankind is riot ca- 
pable of opprefliog us, when we are abfdf^d 
by the tribunal veithin our own breaft, and 
when our own mind tells us that mankind are 
in the wrong. 

But though this tribunal within the fefgaft 
be thus the fuprenie arbiter of all our a€lk)n«, 
though it can revcrfe the decilions of all ifiari- 
kind with regard, to our charadter and con- 
duft, and mortify us amidft the applau(fe, or 
fupport us under the cenfure of* the worfd ; 
yct^ if we enquire into the origin of its irifti- 

tution. 



Vd^y^ iU . juiifiii£liiM[ W0 fli^ t^d ^s in a 
gni^t nsw^iijnii derived ff&m the aathbnt^ pf 
tiial very tfibunalt whftfe decifioas It^lb bfire^i 
;i4i<^ j«ftty reverfei ' , - - ^- ;" ;" 
Whea we firft coiui mto the ifl^oria, frpr^ 
tjjpie neural defies t3D plea% *re acetrftbip ouf- 
^Ivfifi to confidcrwlMtt bchavioiif 'is Ifkefv to 
il^ «gir^qai)te to e»eiy ptffoA ^ eoiivcrfc wif tfi 
jto pUc paarimts^ to at* maftefsi fe our cprn[- 
p^niwis. W© addrefe oarfekes to inrdmdtial?, 
^noA fot ibmo tims. fondfy f$wfoe tKe ifi^pfliblc 
f^ ^^Al pTOJed erf gfti^ing tbe ]gcx)d-will 
And ^pfETCsteticMX of e wiy bo|[fy. Wc'are foon 
milgbt by experience, bowerer, 'tHat this 
)4pi.?fSfdL ^|>|aro^atk»i is^ ateegetber tmattam- 
able. As foon as we come to haie more inai- 
liofiaiit wicrcaftsto tuaiiare, we find, 'that by 
iji^%^'si^ 90c xauk, we ammft certainly diA 
obUg^^^notfafr,. and' ihaft by humoopring an in- 
^^i^$k, we may often irpka^ie a Whole pea- 
jplp, ; The feitefl: and mpffe equitable conduft 
XRttft ifrequendy obftrud' the^interefts, or 
th.wart tbc uicHiiations of partictd'ar perfons, 
wl^o will fisldomi have candour enough to in- 
jDiw; iato the propriety of our motives, or to 
fee that this condudr, ^how dK^^reeable foever 
to ^tbl^m, IB perfedly fuitabltf to our fitua- 
liipfi* la order to defend oiirfelves from fuch 
l^^rti^Ljud^nEieats, we foori fearfli ta fet up lA 
^ 0ULX Qwn minds a judge between 'tturfelyes and 
tJb^fe we? T^ve with. We cdnccJvc oiitfelvcs 
;^^,^ ft^mg* in the prtfence pf a- JDirfdn- quitfe 
'c^ndJd aiid equitable, of one- Who has no' pare- 
tic ular relatadn either to (fciifelVes; or^tho<b 
/ . 4 whofe 
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whofeifittt^di are ttk&ed by bur coadud^ 
who iijoteither hsihes^ nor brothtr^ nor friend 
diiiier to them or to iia» but i? merely a omui 
in geoenlt an ira|)trtial ipedator who con^' 
£do8 our oonduA widi the fame indifierenee 
with which we if^gitd that of other pec^; 
U, when we ^ace ooffelves in the iituatiofi 
of fuch a pei^f oor own aatons appear ttf 
na under an agreeable afped^ if we feel that 
inch a fpe£tator cannot avoid entering into all 
the motives which influenced us» Whatever 
may be the judgments of the worU^ we muft 
iUU be pleafed with our own bebaviourt and 
regard ouriblves^ in fpite of the eenfurc of our 
companions, as the juft and proper objeds of 
approbation* 

, On the contcaryi if the man ifHthiti con^ 
demns us, the loudefl: acclamations of maii^ 
kind appear but as the noife of ignorance and 
^olly, and whenever we afiume the charaAer 
.of this impartial judge, we cannot avoid vjew^ 
ing our own adions with his diftafte and diA 
£itisfadion. The weak, the vain, and tht 
frivolous, indeed, may be mortiiied by tht 
mofi groundle& cenfure, or elated by the moft 
iibl&rd applaufe. Such peribns are ndt accui^ 
tomed to confult the judge within concerflin|; 
the opinion which they ought to fermrof tbeii* 
0wn condu^ This inmate <^ the bread, th - 1 
ttbftra&man, the reprcfentative of mankind, 
and fubftitute of the Deity, whom nature hat 
jconftioited the fuprome jmlge of all their ac^ 
tioda, is feldom s^pmded to by chcoi. They 
tfecOBtcatcd widi ^e4ectfion of die loferiouir 

trjA^unaL 
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«biM^^|qTlfejpifi«^cn^«fek)t^ at^W^i iftdr Its 

cuftomed to have recourfe to the jadge^widiia 
^»* to d6rtfid««/m0ft WHat^j^ • appidves 

tjr iiifdpprowirsii^r*b«tf^w3«at: appears* w: rials 
hnpaTtfcd*oipB(^tojt\>ate:^?im^^^ pfopd- 

t>ttje<5t 6f api]^rt)baLtisnxsw dhapprobAtioni . /The 
jtfdgitibnrof f his - foprepji?i ar Uit^r of his^ ' con* 
'^ift; 'is tfeSe-iafiplaiif^^^whkh^he has bee» ac^ 
etiftdmed .pitttcipMly, tef^TOut ti is the rietifurfc 
tffeich^^ he:iha»l2H3cB& acceftorp^ prinpipally to 
fcafi ' iTqi^patefti witbiMs-final doeifiop; *thc . 
:^bKmiC!Qi4is^ ^Ibim^nAin^, tbosigh nc^ aJibbr^ 

tttohientf9**«»idJhd^s^tirica»^ bidiig]dtfa*r 

titilcHi^tt^atriJ liy^.thaintfai!d'4rabJfe:it>«!*^tf^5r 
ilmp^i^ dy> tf^'eb^totiifticlfitkdKanti^r^Q^^ 

tJb^Hve.€Qttf{fe^d^il!feiaikoqi^ @ii];feiifi]$ 

to^ its ^pV<^rl<<^iboafe(id(iirfi^i^ 
J^.*i?Ci:# P wc 
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wc caa make any proper compariibxi between 
our own ioterefis and thofe of other men. 

As to the eye of the bocfy, ob^edts appear 
great or fmall, not fo much according to their 
real dimenfions, aa accordir^ to the nearnefs 
or diAance of their iitiiation ; Iq do they like-* 
wife to what may be caBed the natural eye of 
the mind: and we remedy the defers of 
both theie organs pretty much in the fame 
manner. In my prefent fitmation an imnQenfe' 
landfcape of lawns» and woods, and diftant 
mountains, feems to do no more than cover 
the httle window which I write by, and to 
be out of all proportion lefs than the chamber 
in which i am fitting. I can form a juil 
compariibn between thofe great obje£ts and 
the little objects around me, inino other way, 
than by tranfporting myfelf, at laft in £auicy, 
to a different flation, from whence I can fur- 
vey both at neady e<|iial diAances^, and there- 
by form fome judgment of their real propof* 
tions. Habit and experience have taught me 
to do this fo eafily and fo readily, that I am 
fearce fenfible that I do it ; and a man muft 
be, in fome meafure, ac<|aainted with the 
phiiofophy of vifion, before he can be tho* 
roughly convinced, how little thofe diftailt 
objedts would appear to the eye, if the ima- 
gination, from a knowledge of their real mag- 
nitudes, did not fwdl and dilate them. 

In the fame manner, to the felfiih and ori-* 
ginal paflions of human nature, the lofs or 
gain of a very fmall intercft of our own,, ap- 
pears to be of vaftly more importaiice,. excites 
I 
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tSL much tndre paf&onate joy or Cor row i a much 
more ardent defire or averfion, than the greateft 
coticern af another with whom we hav^ no 
particjalar connexion. Hi? intereflsj as long 
as they are iurveycd ffom this ftation^^ can 
never be put into the ballamce with our own, 
can never retrain us from doing wbatev^ 
may t^id to jjronrote our own, how ruinous 
£bever to him. Before we can make any pro*- 
|>er comparifon of thofe oppofite iiiterefts, wa 
ittttft change our pofition. We muft view 
them, neither from our own place, nor yet 
from his, neitheif with our own eyes nor 
yet with his, but from the place, and with 
the eyes of a third perfon, who has no par* 
ticular cooneftion with either, and who judges 
with inipartiality between us. Here too, ha* 
bit and experience have taught Us to da this fo 
cafily and fo readily, that we are fcarce fen- 
fible that yrc do it j and it requires, in this 
cafe too, fome I degree of reflection, sind even 
of philofophy to convince us, how little in- 
tereft we ihould take in the greateft concerns 
of our neighbour, how little we fhould be 
affcdted by whatever relates to him, if the 
fenfc of propriety and juftipe did not correft 
the otherwUe. natural inequaUty of our fen- 
timents. 

Let us fuppofe that the great empire of 
China, with ail its myriads of inhabitants, was 
fuddenly fwallbwed up by an earthquake, and 
let us corifider how a man of humanity in 
JEurope, who hadiUo fort of connexion with 
that parl>of .the worlds wouW be afFedled upon 

Fz receiving; 
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receiving intelligence of this dreadful cala- ' 
mity. He would, I imagine, firft of all, 
cxprers very ftrongly his forrow for the mif-^ 
fortune of that unhappy people, he would 
make many melancholy refleftions upon the 
precarioufnefs of human life, and the vanity 
of all the labours of man, which could thusr 
be annihilated in a moment. He would too, 
perliaps, if he was a man of fpeculation, en- 
ter into many reafonings concerning the ef- 
fedls which this difafter might produce upon 
the commerce of Europe, and the trade and 
bufinefs of the world in general. And when 
all this fine phiiofophy was over, when all 
thefe humane fentiments had been once fairly 
exprefled, he would purfue his bufinefs or his 
pleafure, take his repofe or his diverfion 
with the fame eafe and tranquillity, as if no 
fuch accident had happened. The moft fri- 
volous difafter which could befal himfelf 
would occafion a more real difturbance. If 
he was to lofe his little finger to-morrow, he 
would not fleep to-night ; but provided he 
never faw them, he will fnore with the moft 
profound lecurity over the ruin of a hundred 
millions of his brethren, and the deftruftion 
of that immenfe multitude feems plainly an 
objeft lefs interefting to him, than this paul- 
try misfortune of his own. To prevent, there- 
fore, this paultry misfortune to himfelf would 
a man of humanity be willing to facrifice the 
lives of a hundred millions of his brethren, pro- 
vided he had never (t^n them ? Human na- 
ture ftartles with horror at the thought^ and 

2 the 
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the world, in its greateft depravity and cor^- 
ruption, never produced fnch a villain as could 
be capable of entertaining it. But what makes 
this difference ? When our paffive feelings 
are almoft always fo fordid and fo felfifli, how 
comes it that our adtive principles fliould of- 
ten be fo generous and fo noble ? When we 
are always fo much more deeply affefted by 
whatever concerns ourfelves^ than by what- 
ever concerns other men ; what is it which 
prompts the generous, upon all occafions, and 
the mean upon many, to facrifice their own 
interefts to the greater interefts of others ? It 
is not the foft power of humanity, it is not 
that feeble fpark of benevolence which nature 
has lighted up in; the human heart, that is 
thus capable of counterad:ing the ftrongeft 
jmpulfes of felf-Iove ? It is a ftronger power, 
a more forcible motive, which exerts itfelf 
upon fuch occafions. It is reafon, principle^ 
confcience, the inhabitant of the breaft, the 
man within, the great judge and arbiter of 
our conduct. It is he, who, whenever we arc 
about to a£t fo as to affedl the happinefs of 
others, calls to us with a voice capable of afto- 
nifhing the moft prefumptuous of our paflions, 
that we are but one of the multitude, in no 
refpedt better than any other in it ; and that 
when we prefer ourfelves fo fhamefully and fo 
bhndly to others, we become the proper ob- 
jeds of refentment, abhorrence, and execra- 
tion. ..It is from him only that we learn the 
real littlenefs of ourfelves, and of whatever 
relates tg ourfelves, and the natural mifrepre- 

P 3 fentationa 
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{cntatidns of felf-lovc can be corrfefted only 
by the eve of this impjirtial fpedtator. It is 
he xvho (hows us the propriety of generofity 
and the deformity of injuftice ; the propriety 
of I'efigning the greateft interefts of our own, 
for the yet greater interefts of others, and the 
deformity of doing the fmalleft injury to ano- 
ther, in order to obtain the greateft benefit to, 
ourfelves. It is not the love of our neigh- 
bour, it is not the love of mankind, which 
upon many occafions prompts us to the prac- 
tice of thofe divine virtues. It is a ftronger 
love, a more powerful affeftion which gene- 
rally takes place upon fuch occafions, the love 
of what is honourable and noble, of the gran-^ 
deur and dignity, and fuperiority of our own 
characters . 

When the happinefs or mifcry of others 
depends in any refpcdt upon our condud, we 
dare not, as felf-lovc would fuggeft to us, 
prefer any little intereft of our own, to the 
yet greater intereft of our neighbour. We 
feel that we fhould become the proper objeds 
of the refentment and indignation of our bre* 
thren, and the fenfe of the impropriety of 
this affedion is fupported and enlivened by 
the yet ftronger fenfe of the demerit of the 
a<3:ion, which it would in this cafe give oCt 
cafion to. But when the happinefs or mifery 
of others in no refpe6t depends upon our con-? 
duft, when our own interefts are altogether fe-r 
parated and detached from theirs, fo that there 
js neither connexion nor competition between 
tk^tfif as the fenfe of demerit does not in this 

cafe 
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cafeinterpofc^ the m?er fenfe of ioipra|>ri^ is 
feldom able to reftraia, n? from abandoning 
ourfelyes to our natural anxiety about oupqwUjv 
affairs, and to our natural indifference a^oiit 
thofe of other men. The moft vulga^r edu-r 
cation teaches us to a^,aippn all important 
occafions, with fome fort of impartiality be-» 
tween ourfelves and oth^s, and even the or- 
dinary commerce of the world is capable of, 
adjufting our aftive principles to fome de- 
gree of propriety. But it is the moft artifi- 
cial and refined cducatipn only, which pre- 
tends to correft the inequalities of our paflive 
feelings, and we muft for this purppfe have 
recourfe to the fevereft, as well as to the pro- 
foundeft philofophy. 

Two different fets of philofophers have at-j- 
tempted to teach us this hardeft. of all the 
leffons of morality. One fet have laboured 
to encreafe our fenfibility to the interefts of 
others ; another to diminifli that to our own. 
The firft would have us feel for others as we 
naturally feel for ourfelves. The fecond would 
have us feel for ourfelves, as we naturally feel 
for others. 

The firft are thofe melancholy moralifts, 
who are perpetually reproaching us with our 
happinefs, while fo many of our brethren are 
in mifery, * who regard as impious the na- 
tural joy of prolperity> which does not think 

* See Thomfon's Seafonsn Winter : 

** Ah ! little think the gay licentious proud," &c. 
See alfo PafcaL 

P4 pf 
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of the many wretches that are at every inftant 
labouring under all.lbrts of calamities, in the, 
languor of poverty, in the agony of difeafe, 
in the horrors of death, under the infults and 
oppreffion of their enemies. Commiferation 
for thofe miferies which we never faw, which 
we never heard of, but which we may be af- 
fured are at all times infefting fuch numbers, 
p^oqr fellow-creatures, ought, they think, 
to damp the pleafures of the fortunate, and tq 
render a certain melancholy dejedion habitual 
to all men. Butfirft of all, this extreme fym- 
pathy with misfortunes, wlich we know nor 
thing about, feems altogether abfurd and un- 
realonable. Take the whole earth at an aver 
rage, for one man w^ho fufFers pain or mifery, 
you will find twenty in profperity and joy, or 
at leaft in tolerable circumftances. • No reafon, 
furely, can be afligned why we fhould rather 
\veep with the one than rejpice with the twen- 
ty. This artificial commiferation, befides, 
is not only abfurd, but feems altogether unat- 
tainable ; and thofe who affedt this charafter 
have commonly nothing but a certain hypo- 
critical fadnefs, which, without reaching the 
heart, ferves only to render the countenance 
and convcrf^tion impertinently difmal and 
difagreeable. And lalt of all, this difpofitioa 
of mind, though it could be attained, would 
be perfectly ufelefs, and could ferve no other 
purpofe than to render miferable the perfon 
-who wa§ pofi!efied of it. Whatever intereft 
we take in the fortune of thofe with whom 
>ye have no acquaintance or connexion, and 

wh<3 
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who are placed altogether out of the fphere of 
our activity, can produce only anxiety to our- 
felves, without any manner of advantage to 
them. To what purpofe fhould we trouble 
ourfelves about the world in the moon ? All 
men, even thofe at the greateft diftance, are 
po doubt intitled to our good wifhes, and our 
good wiihes we naturally give them. But 
if, notwithftanding, they (hould be unforta- 
nate, to give ourfelves any anxiety upon that 
account, feems to be no part of our duty. 
That we fhould be but little interefted, 
therefore, In the fortune of thofe whom we can 
jieither ferve nor hurt, and who are in every 
refpedt fo very remote from us, feems wifely 
prdcred by nature ; and if it were poffible to 
alter in this refpeft the original conftitution 
of our frame, we could yet gain nothing by 
the change. 

Among the moralifts, who endeavour to 
corredt the natural inequality of our paffive 
feelings by diminifhing oar fenfibility to what 
peculiarly concerns ourfelves, we may count 
all the ancient fefts of philofophers, but par- 
ticularly the ancient ftoics. Man, according 
to the ftoics, ought to regard himfelf, not as 
fomething feparated and detached, but as a 
citizen of the world, a rpember of the vaft 
commonwealth of nature. To the intereft 
of this great community, he ought at all times 
to be willing that his own little intereft fhould 
be facrificed. \A/hatever concerns himfelf, 
ought to affedl him no more than whatever 
poncerns any other equally important part of 

this 
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this irnmcnfe fyftem, Wc £hould view our^ 
felves, not in the light in which our pwa 
fclfifn paflions are apt to place us^ but in tbe 
light in which any other citizen of the worI4 
would view us. What befals ourfclves we 
(hould regard as what befals our neighbour, 
or^ what comes to the fame thing, as our 
neighbour regards what befalls us. ** When 
\ our neighbour," fays Epi<5tetus, " lofes his 

* wife or his fon, there is no body who is 
^ not fenfible that this is a human cala« 

* mity, a natural event altogether according 

* to the ordinary courfe of things : but, when 
' the fame thing happens to ourfelves, then 

* we cry out, as if wc had fufFered the moft 

* dreadful misfortune. We ought, how- 
^ ever, to remember how we ' were affeded 
' when this accident happened to another, 
^ and fuch as we were in his cafe, fuch 

* ought we to be in our own/* How diffi- 
cult focver it may be to attain this fupreme 
degree of magnanimity and firmnefs, it is 
by no means either abfurd or ufclefs to at- 
tempt it. Though few men have the ftoical 
idea of what this perfect propriety requires, 
yet all men endeavour in fome mealure to 
command themfejves, and to bring down 
their felfifli paffions to fome thing which their 
neighbour can go along with. But this can 
never be done fo effedlually as by viewing 
whavever befals themfelves in the light in 
which their neighbours are apt to view it. 
The ftoical philofophy, in this refpe6t, does 
little more than unfold our natural ideas of 

perfeftion* 
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J)eife6lioft. There Is nothing abfurd or im-^ 
proper, therefore, in aiming at this perfcft 
feff-command. Ntithdr would the attain- 
ment of it be ufclefs, but, on the contrary, 
the moft advantageous of all things, as efta- 
blifhing our happinefs upon the moft folld 
and fecure foundation, a firm confidence in 
that wifdom and juftice which governs the 
world, and an in tire refignation of ourfelves, 
and of whatever relates to ourfelves to the all- 
wife difpofal of this ruling principle in na- 
ture. 

It fcarce ever happens, however, that we 
are capable of adjufting our paffive feelings 
to this perfedt propriety. We indulge our- 
felves, and even the world indulges us, in 
fome degree of irregularity in thi^ refpe<ft. 
Though we Should be too much afFed:ed by 
what concerns ourfelves, and too little by 
what concerns other men, yet, if we always 
aft with impartiality between ourfelves and 
others, if we never actually facrifice any 
great intereft of others, to any little intereft of 
our own, we are eafily pardoned : and it were 
well, if upon all occafions, thofe who defire 
to do their duty were capable of maintaining 
even this degree of inipartiality between them- 
felves and others. Bui this is very far from 
being the cafe. Even in good men, the judge 
within is often in danger of being corrupted 
by the violence and injuftice of their felfi^ 
paflions, and is often induced to make a re- 
port very different from what the real circum- 
ftances of the cafe arc capable of authorifing. 

There 
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There are two different occafions, upon 
nvhich we examine our own condudt, and 
endeavour to view it in the light in which the 
impartial fpeftator would view it. Firft^ when 
we are about to ad: ; and, fecondly, after we 
have adted. Our views are very partial 
in both cafes, but they are moft {o, when it 
is of moft importance that they ihould be 
otherwife. 

When we are about to adt, the eagernefs 
of paffion will fcldom allow us to confider 
what we are doing with the candour of an 
indifferent perfon. The violent emotions 
which at that time agitate us, difcolour our 
views of things, even when we are endeavour- 
ing to place ourfelves in the fituation of ano- 
ther, and to regard the objedls that intercft 
us, in the light in which they will naturally 
appear to him. The fury of our own paf- 
fions conftantly calls us back to our own place, - 
where every thing appears magnified and 
mifreprefented by felf-love. Of the manner 
in which thofe objefts would appear to an- 
other, of the view which he would take of 
them^ we can obtain, if I may fay fo, but in- 
ftantaneous glimpfes, which vanifh in a mo- 
ment, and which even while they lad are 
not altogether juft. We cannot even for that 
moment diveft ourfelves entirely of the heat 
and keennefs with which our peculiar fituation 
infpires us, nor confider what wre are about 
to do with the compleat impartiality of an 
.equitable judge. The paflions, upon thi«ac- 
Count;, as father Malebranch fays, all juftify 

themfelves. 
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themfelves, and feem reafonable, arid propor- 
tioned to their objeds, as long as we con- 
tinue to feel them. 

When the adtign is over, indeed, and the s 
paffions which prompted it have fubfided, wc 
can enter more coolly into fentiments of the 
indifferent fpedtator. What before intcrefted 
us, is now become almoft as indifferent to us 
as it always was to him, and we can now ex- 
amine our own condudl with his candour and 
impartiality. But our judgments now are of 
little importance, compared to what they 
were before ; and when they are moft feverely 
impartial, can commonly produce nothing 
but vain regret, and unavailing repentance, 
without fecuring us from the like errors for 
the future. Jt is feldom, however, that they 
are quite candid even in this cafe. The opi-* 
nion which we entertain of our own charad:er, 
depends entirely on our judgment concerning 
our paft condud:. It is fo difagreeable to 
think ill of ourfelves, that we often purpofely 
turn away our view from thofe circumftances 
which might render that judgment unfavour** 
able. He is a bold furgeon, they fay, whofe 
hand does not tremble when he perforrns an 
operation upon his own perfon; and he is 
often equally bold who does not hefitate to 
pull off the myflerious veil of felf-delufion, 
which covers from his view the deformities 
of his own condud:. Rather than fee our 
own behaviour under fo difagreeable an afpedt, 
we too often, fooliflily and weakly, endea- 
vour to exafperate anew thofe unjufl paffions 

which 
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which liad formerly mifled u§; we endeavouf 
by artifice to awakea our old hatreds, sml 
irritate afreih our almofl forgotten refcnt-^^ 
ments : we even exert ourfelvea for this mi^ 
ierable purpofe, and thus perfevere in injufticOf 
merely becauie we once were unjuft, and be^ 
caufe we are afliamed and afraid to fee that 
we were lb. 

So partial are tht views of niaiikind with 
regard to the propriety of their own condud:, 
both at the time of a£bioh and after it ; and 
fb difficult is it ibr them to view it in the 
light in which any indifierent ipeftator would 
cofii^der it. Bat if it was by a peculiar fa^ 
culty, fuch as the moral fenfe is fuppofed to 
be, that they judged of their own condud, 
if they were endued with a particular power 
of perception, which diftingui(hed the beaU'*' 
ty or deformity of paffions and a£fed:tons ; as 
their own pailions would be more imme*- 
diately expofed to the view of this faculty, dt 
would judge with more accuracy concern- 
ing them, than concerning thofe of other 
men, of which it had only a more diftant 

profpeiSt. 

This fclf-deceit, this fetal weaknefe of 
mankind^ is the fource of half the difbrders 
of human life. If we faw ourfelves in the 
light in which others fee us, or in which th^ 
would fee us if they knew all, a reformation 
would generally be unavoidable. We could! 
not otherwife endure the fight. 

Nature, however, has not left this weak- 
ikt(^y which is of fo much importance, al- 
together 
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together without a remedy ; nor has flic 
abandoned us entirely to the delufions of feff^ 
love. Our continual obfervatidns upon the 
condufl: of others, infenfibly lead us to form 
to ourfelvcs certain general rules concelding 
what is fit and proper either to be dotie or ta 
be avoided. Some of their anions (hock all 
our natural fentiments. We hear every body 
^bout us exprefs the like deteftation agatn^ 
them. This ftill further confirms, and even 
exafperates our natural {th& of their defor- 
mity. It fatisfies us that we view them ia 
the proper light, when we fee other peo|)lc 
view them in the fame light. We rfcfoAvc 
never to be guilty of the like, nor ever, upon 
any account, to render ourfelves/in this man- 
ner the objeds of univerfal difapprobatibn* 
We thus naturally lay down to ourfelves a 
general rule, that all fuch a<Jiions are to be 
avoided, aa tending to render us odious, con- 
temptible, or punifliable^ the obje(as of all 
thofe fentiments for which we have the greateft 
dread and avcrfion. Other actions, on the 
contrary, call forth our approbation, and we 
hear every body around us exprefs the fame 
favourable opinion concerning them. Every 
body is eager to honour, and reward them. 
They excite all thofc fentiments for which we 
have by nature the ftrongcft defire ; the love, 
the gratitude, the admiration of mankind* 
We become ambitious of performing the like;, 
and thus naturally lay down to ourfelves a rule 
of another kind, that every opportunity of 

•adting 
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afting in this manner is carefully to be fought 
, after. 

It is thus that the general rules of morality 
are fornied. They are ultimately founded upon 
experience of what, in particular inftances, 
our moral faculties^ our natural fenfe of me- 
rit and propriety, approve, or difapprove of. 
We do not originally approve or condemn 
particular adlions ; becaufe upon examination, 
they appear to be agreeable or inconfiftent 
vv^ith a certain general rule. The general 
rule, on the contrary, is formed by finding 
from experience, that all adlions of a certain 
kind, or circumftanced in a certain manner, 
are approved or difapproved of. To the man 
who firfl: faw an inhuman murder, committed 
from avarice, envy, or unjuft refentment, and 
upon one too that loved and trufted the mur* 
derer, who beheld the laft agonies of the 
dying perfon, who heard him, with his ex- 
piring breath, complain more of the perfidy 
and ingratitude of his falfe friend, than of the 
violence which had been done to him, there 
could be no occafion, in order to conceive 
how horrible fuch an a(3:ion was, that he 
(hould reflect:, that one of the molt facred 
rules of condud: was what prohibited the 
taking away the life of an innocent perfon, 
that this was a plain violation of that rule, 
and confequently a very blameable aftion. His 
deteftation of this crime, it is evident, would 
arife inftantaneoufly and antecedent to his hav- 
ing formed to himfelf any fuch general rule. 
The general rule, on the contrary, which he 

might 
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might afterwards form, would be founded up** 

• on the deteftation which he felt neceflarily arii^ 

in his own breaft, at the thought of this, and 

every other particular adlion of the fame kind. 

When ,we read in hiftofy or romance, th§ 
account of actions either of generofity or of 
bafenefs, the admiration which we conceive 
for the one, and the contempt which we 
feel for the other, neither of them arife from 
reflefting that there arc certain general rules 
which declare all actions of the one kind ad- 
mirable, .and all anions of the other con- 
temptible. Thofe general rules, on the con* 
trary, are all formed from the experience we 
have had of the effefts which adions of all 
different kinds naturally produce upon us. 

An amiable adion, a refpeilable adion, ant 
hortid adion, are all of them adions which 
naturally excite the love, the refped:, or the 
horror of the fpedator, for the perlbn who 
performs them. The general rules which 
determine what adions are, and what are 
not, the objeds of each of thofe fentiments, 
can be formed no other way than by obferv- 
ing what adions adually and in fad excite 
them. 

When thcfe general rules, indeed, have 
been formed, when they are univcrfally aq- 
knowledged and eftabliihed, by the Concur- 
ing fentiments of mankind, wc^ frequently 
appeal to them as to the ftandards of judg- 
ment, in debating concerning the degree of 
praile or blame that is dae to certain adiqns 
pf a complicated and dvibious nature. They 
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are upon thefe occafions commonly cited a& 
the ultimate foundations of what is juft and 
unjuft in human condud:; and this circum- 
ftance feems to have mifled fevcral very emi- 
nent authors, to draw* up their fyftems in 
fuch a manner, as if they had fuppofed that 
the original judgments of mankind with re- 
gard to right and vvrong> were formed like 
the decifions of a court of judicatory, by con- 
fidering firft the geperal rule, and then, fe* 
condly, whether the particular adlion under 
confideraiion fell properly within its compre- 
henfion. 

Thofe general rules of conduft, when they 
have been fixed in our mind by habitual re- 
flexion, are of great ufe in correcting the 
mifreprefentations of felf-love concerning 
what is fit and proper to be done in our par- 
ticular fituation. The man of furious refent- 
snent, if he was to liften to the diiftafes of 
that paffion, would perhaps regard the death 
of his enemy, as but a fmall compenfation 
for the wrong, he imagines, he has received; 
which, however, may be no more than a very 
flight provocation. But his obfervations upon 
the conduft of others, have taught him. how 
horrible all (uch fanguinary revenges appear. 
Unlefs his education has been very Angular, 
he has laid it dovvn to himfeff as an invio- 
lable rule, to abfl:ain from them upon all oc- 
cafions. This rule preferves its authority 
with him, and renders him incapable of be- 
ing guilty of fuch a violence. Yet the fury 
of his own tepiper may be fuch, that had this 

been 
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been the firft time in whi(?h he confidered fuch 
an aftion, be would undoubtedly have deter- 
ipined it to ber quite juft and prefer, ^nd what 
every impartial fpedatof would approve of. 
But that reverence for the rule which paft 
experience has imprefled upon him, checks 
the impetuofi^y of his paffion, and helps him 
to correft the too partial views which felf- 
love might otherwif? fuggeft, of whgt was 
proper to be done in his fituation. If he 
Ihovdd allow himfe}f to be fo far tranfparted 
by pafiion as to violate this rule, yet even in this 
cafe, he cannot throw off altogether the awe 
and refpe£k with which he has been accuf-« 
^omed to regard it. At the very time of ail- 
ing, at the moment in which paflion mounts 
the higheft, he hefitates a,nd trembles at the 
thought of what he is about to do : he is 
fecretly confciops to himfelf that he is break-* 
ing through thofe meafures of conduft which, 
in all his cod hours, he had refolved nev^r to 
infringe, which he had never feen infringed 
by others without the higheft difapprobation^ 
and of which the infringement^ his own rpind 
forbodes, muft fpon render him the ohjeA of 
the fame difagreeable fentiments. Before he 
can take the laft fatal refolutjon, he is tor- 
inented with all the aigonies pf donbt and un- 
certainty ; he is terrified at the thought of 
violating fo facred a rule, and at the fame time 
is urged and goaded on by the fury of his de- 
fires to violaie it. He changes his purpofe 
every moment ; fometimes he refolves to ad- 
here to his principle, and not indulge a paf- 

Qj2 fiort 
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fieri which may corrupt the remaining part' 
of his life with the horrors of fliame and re- 
pentance ; and a momentary calm takes pof- 
feflion of his breaft, from the profpedl of that 
fecurity and tranquillity which he will enjoy 
when he thus determines not to expofe him- 
fejf to the hazard of a contrary conduft. But 
immediately the paflion roufes anew, and with 
frefli fury drives him on to commit what 
he had the inftant before refolved to abftain 
from. Wearied and diftrafted witH thofe 
continual irrefolutions, he at length, from a 
fort of defpair, makes the laft fatal and irre- 
coverabld ftep ; but with that terror and 
Amazement with which one flying from an 
enemy, throws himfelf over a precipice, 
where he is fure of meeting with more cer- 
tain deftrudion than from any thing that pur- 
fucs him from behind. Such are his ienti- 
ments even at the time of afting; though he 
is then,, no doubt, lefs fenfible of the impro- 
priety of his oWn coriduft than afterwards, 
when his .paflion being gratified and palled, 
he begins to view what he has done in the 
light in which others are apt to view it; and 
attually feels, what he had only forefeen very 
imperfedly before, the ftings of remorfe and 
repentance begin to agitate and torment him. 
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C H A P. III. 

Of the influence and authority of the general 
rules of morality^ and that they, are jujlly 
, regarded as the laws of the Deity. 

THE regard to thofe general rules of 
conduct:, is what is properly called a 
fenfe of duty, a principle of the greateft con- 
fcquence in human life, and the only principle 
by which the bulk of mankind are capable of 
direfting their actions. Many men behavc'. 
very decently, and through the whole of their, 
lives avoid any coniider^ble degree of blame, 
who yet, perhaps, never felt the fentiment 
upon the propriety of which, we found our 
approbation of their conduct, but acted mere- 
ly from a regard to what they faw were the, 
eftabliflied rules of behaviour^ The man who 
has received great benefits from another per-; 
Ion, may, by thq natural coldnefs of his tem-. 
per, feel but a v^ry fmall degree of the fenti^ 
ment of gratitude. If he has been virtuoufly 
educatedi however, he will often have been 
made to obferve how odious thofe aftions 
appear which denote a waat of this fenti-. 
ment, and how amiable the contrary. Tho' 
bis heart therefore is not vvarmed /with any 
grateful affeiftion; he will ftrive to aft as if it 
was, and will endeavour to pay all thofe re- 
gards and attentions to his patron which the 
livcUeft gratitude could fyggeft. He will vi- 

' Qj* fit 
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^t him regularly; he will behave to him refpedl* 
fully; he will never talk of him but with 
expreffions of the higheil eUleem, and of the 
many obligations which he owes to him. And 
what is more, he will fcarefully ^nibr^e every 
opportunity of making a. proper return for 
pall fervices. life may do all this too withbut 
any hypocrifv or blameable diffimulation, 
without any felfiih intention of obtaining hew 
favours, ^nd without any di&fign of impofing 
either upon his benefactor or the public. The 
motive of his itSions may be no other than 
a reverence for the eftabliftied rulfe of duty> 
a ferious and earncft defire of afting, in every 
relpe<5t, according to the law of gratitude. 
A wife, ih the :fame manner, may fometimcs 
riot feel that tender regard for her haiband' 
which is fuitable to the relation that fubfiils 
between theni. If flie has been vittxmxQy 
educated, ho\(vever, flie wiH endeavour ro aft' 
^s if fhe felt it, to be -careful, officio^us^ foith-^ 
ftil, >nd fi^ei'^, and to be deficient in nowe 
pf thofe a'Ctentions which the fcntrment of 
ponjugal affe(3:ion could have prompted her 
to perform. Such a friend, and fuch a Wife, 
^re nekher of them, undoubtedly, the very 
beft of tb^ir kinds ; ali4 though both o(f diem 
fnftV have th6 moft feriouis md earncft :dtfirf 
itB fulfil every part of their duty, yet they wili 
fail in mai^y Aice and d'eltcate regartis, they 
will mifs many opportunities of obliging, 
which thdy could never h^v^ overlooked if 
fifiey bad pdfleiflcd the ferit ment that is pro-? 
ppf to thtir fit-uation. Though not the very 

m 
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firft of their kinds, however, tb^y are perhaps 
the fecond ; and if the regard to the general 
rules of conduft has been very ftrongly im- 
prefled upon them, neither of them will fail 
in any very eflential part of their duty. None 
but thofe of the happieft mpld are capable of 
fuiting with exad: juftnefs, their fen timents 
^nd behaviour to the fmalleft difference of 
iituation, and of ad:ing upon all occafions with 
the moft delicate apd a,ccurate propriety. 
The coarfe clay of which the bulk of mslnkind 
are formed, cannot be vsrrought up to fuch per* 
feiftiqn. There is fcarce any man, however, 
Ivho by difciplihe, education, and exarpple^ 
may not be fo impreffed with a regard to ge- 
neral rules, as to acS upon almoft every occa- 
sion with tolerable decency, and through the 
whole of his life avoid any confiderable degree 
of blame. 

Without this facred regard to general rules, 
there is no man whofe conduft can be much 
depended upon. It is this which conflitutes 
the moft eflential difference between a maa 
of principle and honour and a worthlefs fel- 
low. The one adheres, on all occafions^ 
fteadily and refolutely to his maxims, and pre- 
fcrves through the whole of his life one even 
tenor of condud. The other, ad:s varioufly 
and accidentally, as humour, inclination, or* 
iatereft chance to be uppermoft. Nay, fuch 
are the inequalities of humour to which all 
men are fubjed:, that without this principlci 
the man who, in all his cool hours, had the 
moft delicate fenfibility to the propriety of 

0^4 condudt. 
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conduft, might often be led to a£t abfurdly 
upon the moft frivolous occafions, and when 
it was fcarce poffible to affign any ferious mo- 
tive for his behaving in this manner. Your 
friend makes you a vifit Vi^hen you happen to 
be in a humour which makes it difagreeable 
to receive him ; in your prefent mood his 
civility is very apt to appear an impertinent 
intrufion ; and if you was to give way to the 
views of things which at this time occur, 
though civil in your temper, you would be- 
have to him with coldnefs and contempt* 
What renders you incapable of fuch a rude- 
nefs, is nothing but a regard to the ' general 
rules of civility and hofpitality, which pro- 
hibit it. That habitual reverence which your 
former experience has taught you for thefe, 
enables you to aft, upon all fuch occafions, 
with nearly equal propriety, and hinders thofe 
inequalities of temper, to which all men are 
fubjedt, from influencing your conduit in 
atty very fenfible degree. But if without re- 
gard to thefe general rules, even the duties of 
politenefs, which are fo eafily obferved, and 
which one can fcarce have any ferious mo- 
tive to violate, would yet be fo frequently 
violated, what would become of the duties of 
juftice, of truth, oichaftity, of fidelity, which 
it is often fo difficult to obferve, and which 
there may be fo many ftrong motives to vio* 
late ? But upon the tolerable obfervance of 
thefe duties, depends the very exiftence of 
human fociety, which would crumble into 
ifiothing if ipankind were not generally im^ 

preflcd 
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preffed with a reverence for thofe important 
rules of condudl. 

This reverence is ft ill further enhanced by 
an bpirtion which is firft impreffed by nature, . 
and afterwards confirmed by rcafoning and 
philofophy, that thofe important rules of nK>* 
rality, are the commands and laws of the 
Deity, who will finally reward the obedient, 
and punifti the tranfgreflbrs of their duty. .. 

This opinion or apprehenfion, I fay, feems 
firft to be impreffed by nature. Men are na- 
tnraily led to afcribe to thofe myfterious be- 
ings, whatever they are, which happen in 
any country, to be the objedts of religious 
fear, all their own fentiments and paflions. 
They have no other, they can conceive no 
other to afcribe to them. Thofe unknown 
intelligences which they imagine but fee not, 
muft neceffarily be formed with fome fort of 
refemblance to thofe intelligences, of which 
they have experience. During the ignorance 
and darknefs of .pagan fuperftition, mankind 
fecm to have formed the ideas of their divi- 
nities with fo little delicacy, that they afcribed 
to them, indifcriminately, all the paflions of 
human nature, thofe not excepted which do 
the leaft honour to our fpecics, fuch as luft, 
hunger, avarice, envy, revenge. They could 
not fail, therefore, to afcribe to thofe beings, 
for the excellence of whofe nature theyilill 
conceived the highcft admiration, thofe fen- 
timents and qualities which are the great or- 
naments of humanity, and which feem to 
raife it to a refeoiblaace of divine perfcdion. 
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the love of virtue and beneficence, and the 
abhorrence of vice and injaftice. The man 
who vr^s injured, called upon Jupiter to be 
witnefs of the wrong that was done to him, 
and could not doubt, but that divine being 
would behold it with the fame indignation 
which would animate the meaneft of man-* 
kind, who looked on when injuftice was com* 
mitted. The man who did the injury, felt 
himfclf to be the proper objcft of the dotef. 
tation and refentment of mankind ; and his 
natural iears led him to impute the fame kn^ 
tiniencs to thofe awful beings, whofe prefcnce 
he could not avoid, and whofc power he could 
not refift. Thefe natural hopes and fears, and 
iaipicions, were propagated by fyinpathy, and 
confirmed by education ; and the Gods were 
iiftiverfally reprefented add believed to be the 
tewarders of humanity and mercy, and tho 
avengers of perfidy and injuftice. And thus 
religion, even in its rudeft form, gave a fane- 
lion to the rules of morality, long before the 
age of artificial reafoning and philofophy. 
That the terrors of religion fbould thus en-» 
force the natural fenfe .of duty, was of too 
much importance to the happitiefs of man- 
kind, for nature to leave it dependent upon 
the flownefs and uncertainty of philofophical 
re earches. 

Tfacfe refearches, however, when they 
came to take place, confirmed thofe original 
anticipations of nature. Upon whatever we 
fuppofe that our moral faculties are founded, 
whether upon a certain modification of rcafon^ 

upou 
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uptin ^n wigifial inftifl^t, called li mbral fcnfe, 
c5r upon fame c^her priteiple of our i^ature, it 
cadnot be doubted^ that they were given us for 
the direftion of oQt- cofidud in this life. Thfey 
carry along with them the mbft evident badges 
of this authority, Whith denote that tbcy were 
jfet up wichiii us ro ht the fupreme arbiters of all 
oar a<Stion^, to fiiperintfcrtd uH our {tfifcs^ paf- 
fions^ and appwitSs, ahd to judge how far each 
of theih W«s either to be indulged or feftrain^d* 
Oar moral facukies are' by ilo mean*, as fome 
have pretended, upon a level in this refpeft 
with the other faculties and appetites of our 
nature^ endowed widi no more right to re^i 
ftrain thefe laft, than thefe laft are to f eftrain 
them* No other faculty or ptinciplc of aftion 
judges of any other. Love does not judge of 
refentment, nor refentment of love. Thofe 
two paffions may be oppofite to one another, 
but cannot, with any propriety, be faid to ap- 
prove or difapprove of one another. But it 'is 
the peculiar officte of tbofc faculties now under 
oiir confideratiori to judge/ to beftow cenfirre 
or applaufe upon all the other principles of 
our nature^ T3i€y may be confidered as a fort 
of fences of whitrh thofe principles are the ob** 
je<5h. Every fenfe is fupreme over its own ob- 
yas. ThJt^ is no appeal from tkc eye with 
regard to the beauty of colours, nor from the 
ear with regard to the hamiony of fcainds, nor 
from the ta^e with regard to the agreeabknefs 
of flavours. . Each k^ thoft fenfe$ judges in 
the laft refort of its own objeds. . Whatever 

gratifies 
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gratifies the tafte is fweet, whatever pleafes 
the eye is beautiful, whatever fooths the ear is 
harmonious. The very effence of each of 
thbfe qualities confifts in its being fitted to 
pleafe the fenfe to which it is addreflTed. It 
belongs to our moral faculties, in the fame 
manner to determine when the ear ought to 
be foothed, when the eye ought to be indulg- 
ed, when the tafte ought to be gratified, when 
and how far every other principle of our na- 
ture ought either to be indulged or reftrained. 
What is agreeable to our moral faculties, is 
fit and right, and proper to be done ; the con^ 
trary wrong, unfit and improper. The fen- 
timents which they approve of, are graceful 
and becoming : the contrary, ungraceful and 
unbecoming. The very words, right, wrong, 
fit, improper, graceful, unbecoming, mean 
only what pleafes or difpleafes thofe faculties. 
Since thefe, therefore, were plainly intend- 
ed to be the governing principles of human 
iiature, the rules which -they prefcribe, are to 
be regarded as the commands and laws of the 
Deity, promulgated by thofe vicegerents 
which he has thus fet up within us. All ge- 
neral rules are commonly denomfnated laws : 
thus the general rules which bodies obferve in 
the communication of motion, are called the 
laws of motion. But thofe general rules 
which our moral faculties obferve in approv- 
ing or condemning whatever fentiment or ac- 
tion is fubjefted to their examination, may 
much more, juftly be denominated fuch. 

They 
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They have a much greater refemblancc to' 
what are prpperly called laws, thofe general' 
rules which the fovercign lays down to direft 
the condud of his fubjedts. Like them they 
are rules to dire A the free actions of men : 
they are prefcribed moft furely by a lawful 
fuperior, and are attended too with the fanc- 
tion of rewards and punifliments. Thofe 
vicegerents of God within us, never fail to 
punifti the violation of them, by the torments 
of inward (hame, and felf-condemnation ; and 
on the contrary, always reward obedience with 
tranquillity of mind, with contentment, and 
felf-fatisfadtion. 

There are innumerable other confiderations 
which ferve to confirm the fame conclufion. 
The happinefs of mankind, as well as of all 
other rational creatures, feems to have been 
the original purpofe intended by the author 
of Nature, when he brought them intp ex- 
iftence. No other end feems worthy of that 
fupreme wifdom and divine benignity which 
we neceflarily afcribe to him ; and this opi- 
nion, which we are led to by the abftradlcon* 
fideration of his infinite perfeftions, is ftill 
more confirme4 by the examination of the 
works of nature, which feem all intended to 
promote happinefs, and to guard againfl 
mifery. But by afting according to the die- • 
tates of our moral faculties, we necefTarily 
purfue the mofl efFedtual means for promot- 
ing the happinefs of mankind, and may there- 
fore be faid, in fome fenfe, to co-operate with 
the Deity^ and to advance as far as in 

our 
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our power the plan of Provideiice. By afliflig 
otherways, on the contrary, we feem to o^-^ 
ilrudt, in ibqse meagre, the iicheme which 
the Author of Nature hjas efti^bUihed for the 
happinefs and perfe(9ion of tji^ wor Jd;, and to 
declare ourfelves, if I piay fay ib, in ' fomc 
mqafure the cneaai^s of God. Hence we arc 
naturally encouraged to hope for his CKtrapr- 
dinary favour and rew^d ip tiie pn^ caj^, ^nd 
to dread his vengeance and p^nifl]i|ncnt in the 
other. 

There are befides n^any other reafbns, and 
many other natural principles, wliuoh all tesid 
to confirm and inculcate the fame falutary doc- 
trine. If we confider the general rules by 
which ej^ternal profperity apd adv^rfity are 
commonly diflribut^d in this li% we (hall 
find, that notwitManding th& diforder in 
which all things appear to be in this worlds 
jtt even here every virtue naturally meets 
! with its proper reward, with th^ recompense 

I which is moft fit to encourage and promote it; 

I and this too fo.fprely, that it requires a very 

I extraordinary concurrence of circun^ilaoces 

j entirely to difappoint it. What is the re-^ 

I ward moft proper for eneoufaging induftry, 

prudence^ and circumfpeiftipn ? Sqccefs ip 
every fort of bufinefs. And is it ppfiibj? th^rt 
in the whole of life thefe virtues (bouldfail of 
attaining it ? Wealth and external honours 
are their proper recompence, and the recom- 
pence which they can feldom fail of §u:quir-' 
ing. What reward is moft proper for pro- 
moting the pi;a<ai«e of truth* juiti?^* ^^ hu- 
manity? 
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inanity ? The confidence, the efteem, and 
love of thofe we live vrith. Humanity doe$ 
not defire to be great, but to be beloved. It is 
not in being rich that truth and juftice would 
rejoice, but in being trufted and believed, re- 
compences which thofe virtues muft almoft 
always acquire. By fome very extraordinary 
and unlucky circqn^flance, a good man may 
come to be fu^<a:ed of a crime of which he 
was altogether incapable^ and upon that ac- 
count be moft unjuftly expofed for the re- 
maning part of his life to the horror and 
averfion of manl^ind. By an accident of this 
kind he may be faid to lofe his all, notwitb- 
(landing his integrity and juftice ; in the fame 
manner as a qautious man, notwithftanding 
his uttooft circumfpedion, may be ruined by 
an earthquake or an inundation. Accidents of 
the firft kind, however, are perhaps ftill more 
rare, and ftill more contrary to the common 
courfe of things than thofe of the fecond ; and 
it ftill remains true, that the pra£kice of truth, 
juHice, and humanity, is a certain and almoft 
infallible method of acquiring what thofe vir- 
tues chiefly aim at, the confidence and love of 
thofe we live with. A perfon may be very 
cafily mifreprijfented with regard to a parti- 
cular at^ion ; but it is fcarce poftlble that he 
ihbuld be fo with reggrd to the general tenor 
of his conduct. An innocent man may he 
believed to have done wrong : this, however, 
will rarely hpppen. On th^ contrary, the 
cftabliihed opinion of the innocence of his 
i manners. 
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mattners, will' often lead us to' ^bfoJve him 
where he has reaUy been in the fault, ndt-^ 
withft^nding very ftrong prefum|)tion5. A 
knave, in the- fame Wianner may efcape cen- 
furiB^ • or even meet with applaufe, for a parti- 
cular knavery, in which his-conduft isnot 
uhderftpodi Bbt no man was ever habitually 
fuch, without being ^Imoft univerfally known 
to' be fo, and without being even frequently 
fufpeded of guilti when he was in reality 
perf<iftly innocent. And fo far as vice and 
virtufe can be either puniftied or rewarded by 
the fentiment^ and opinions of mankind, they 
both, according to the common courfe of 
things, m^et even here with ftimething more 
than exad: and impartial juftice. 

But though the general rules by which prof- 
perity and adverfity are commonly diftribu ted, 
when confidered in this cool andphildfophi- 
cal light, appear to be perfed^ly fuited to the 
lituation of mankind in this life, yet they iare 
by no means fuited to fome of our natural fen- 
timents. Our natural loye and admiration for 
fome virtues is fuch, that we (hould wi(h to 
beftow on them all forts of honours and re- 
wards, even thofe which we muft aeknow* 
ledge to be the proper recompences of other 
qualities with which thofe virtues are not air- 
ways accompanied. Our deteftation, on the 
contrary, for fome vices is fuch, that we 
Ihould defire to hisap upo^ diem every fort of 
difgrade and difafter; thofe not excepted 
which arc the natural confequ^nce's of very 

- different 
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di^fent qualities. Magnanimity^ ^enerofity^ 
and juftice command fo high a degree of ad- 
miration, thai we defire to fee them crowned 
with wealth, and power, arid honours of 
fcvery kind> the natural confeqliences of pru- 
tieface, induftry, atid application ^ qualities 
with which thofe virtues are not infeparably 
tonneSed. Fraud, lalfehood, brutality, arid 
violence, on the other hand, excite in every 
human brcaft foch fcorn and abhorrence, that 
our indignation rpuzes to fee thcnri poflefs thofe 
advantages which they may in fdme fenfe bie 
faid to have merited, by the diligence and in^ 
duftry with Which they are fomctimes attend- 
ed. The induftrious knave cultivates the foil 1 
the indolent good man kaves it urtcultivatcd; 
Who ought to reap the harveft ? Who ftarve, 
ind who live in plenty ? The natural courfe 
of things decides it in favour of the knave : 
the natural fentiments of mankind in favour 
of the man of virtue. Man judges, that the 
good qualities of the one are greatly over re- 
compenfed by thofe advantages which they 
tend to procure him, and that the omifli<:)fns of 
the other are by far too feverely puniftied by the 
dirtrefs which they naturally bring upon him $ 
and human laws, the confequences of human 
fentiments, forfeit the life and the eftate of the 
induftrious and cautious traitour, and reward, 
by extraordinary rccompenfes, the fidelity and 
public fpirit of the improvident and carelcft 
good citizen. Thus man is by nature direc- 
ted to corredr, in fome meafure, that diftri- 
bution of things which fhe herfelf would 

K otherwife 
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jind pf every v>?f , to, ihfit ^(t^te.c^jxmi^wt 
^jid s^ljorrence \yliicli he hlrSylf-^^UlCfiW^^ 
>t. ., .The rule's wWh iHe.fqJlcW»^4r^(iff*i9f 

hcr^.tboCe which, hp. 6>lbws ,Jftf -foqi ; J^t 

.both ^re calculaje<3>,>,p proinftt€^^ft,4'J06 ^.(^ 
•end* the order 9C the vyorld, y?Mjtic.|^.JC%- 
tion^od happinefs-pf hvn»andifi.^.i»^ , , .,, ., 
Biu though. ra<ifl is. ^w.^ etm)leji[^'4 ^K^^ 

that diftribptioppf things Vfhjrcb^fi.t,iir4,fiy^ts 

would maJce, if l^ft, to ,the.ini^dp ; thctvig^* 
, liljejhe 9<><^s of th?!ppet.s* 44'4?|!*rH^tu5uJy 
■ .interpofing, .by, ,e.?:tr^pr4in£My; iwewi^i -,J^' (f- 

vouf of virtue, ^ift^ iVoppofitiip^ 
' like .theiij, en4e,%V-p.ur§ Xo_. tUTO . aw^v .th?„ m' 

xow .that j# ^iwa-^t..thp hft^d ^f .the ng^tcp^s, 

:^ut, accelerates. the^wprd of; dqflr.usaiQii'thiLis 

ifted up 3e;ainit the wicked ; yet he is -bVno 

■fM»taple,,t9, his^ovytx, ,C^ni;iipe^^,..and w^il^fs. 
.Thq.; natural .f^urfe ^pjT t^ii^s.,^abA9t hfi. ^- 

.:"' ' ^ ""'.. 7 tirely 














ifiil ana *pt6|>etiw fm^^ 

"^dption <?£* tti^iiiand; -^Y^tt wheA in -cotlie- 

' 'quciicfe m tUs riiie; Videoce and artidce prd- 

vai! over fmeerity ^rtd j;(ifllc^; v^hit'ihdigna- 

tibn doesit not excite in the brdaft 6f eVeiy hu- 

tnan fpej^tbt'?; What forfowand compdffioft 

for the ibflfeflri^s of the iiinlocent, ahd what 

' ^ttriouis refentmerit agjdnjftf^ the fuceefs of the 

''i^pttSotfV^c are«<jualif gHeVed' afld enVag- 

^'^^d; 'ait tUfe ^fbhg that is Horte/ but often find 

ii jtftogethT^' oWof 6'tif '^o#df to' VedrfetS it. 

' -Whefi we tftus de^falf bf liAdirig arty force 

ti'pofn earth" xiS'hi6h\ tan check the friiimpK 6f 

•■anjuitiee,. we riaturilly a^p^^'i^ HeaVen/Jand 

•liope, that the great autftoirdfovfr' natiireWni 

''liimfelf execute heteaftery wfik't alt ihd-'prln- 

""ti-Ies Whidh tit hasgiiren'us fdi^ tfie difeaiBn 

'^f our Gondai^/;0fbWpt^us' to attempt evea 

■ i6ere^> that He wflt: complect ihe plan whicli 

'. '" • "R 2 he 
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he himfelf has- thus, taught us to be^ '; and 
will, in ft Mfd to come, render to' every c»i^ 
a(iCording t0 the wrirkfi which, he' hais fMr- 
formfcd in this world: And thiis "wi are Fed 
to the beHcf of a future ftate, bot 6iAy by 'ttie 
weakne(]es, .by thd hqpes and fears^ot human 
liature, but by the noblfeft ahd bett "principleB 
which bddng to jt, by the Ibvt of iirtde, and 
by the abhor^ence of vjce,and irijuftice. 

•* Does it fait the gteataef$ otVGod/' fays 
the eloqt>eat arid jphijofojihiwl' bifbop-tf 
Clerm0«, ivith tHat' paffionate and exagge^- 
T^ting fptct of imagination, which fera* 
Ibmetimes to exceed the bounds of decomtft 5 
.•*does it fuit the greatriefs of: God^ to leave 
.** the worid w'hich hd has created in fo ufif- 
'* verfal a diforder ? To fee the witk^ pre* 
r* vail alHK>ft always dvfer ihe juA; tkc inno- 
y cent jdethroned by the ufurper;. the fadier 
*« become the viftim of the tambitfon of ah 
•^ unnatural fon ; the hulband expifihg nnder 
*^ the llroke of a barbalDU^and faithlefs wife ? 
Ffom the height of his grcatnefs ought 
Qod to behold, thbfe melancbbly* events au 
" a /fantaftical amufcnierit, withotrt taklhg 
*«* any fbarc in them ? Bccaufe he is great, 
** (hould he berweak, or onjuft, or barba- 
•* rous ? Beqaufe iWen are little, onghfc they 
** to be alldwed either to be diffoliite withbut 
*• puniftment, or virtuous without rev^itf? 
*'. O God ! if this X^ tht charadtdr of yduf Sd^- 
*' prem'e Bfeingi if' it is yoU'Whbm Weaddfrt 
y under fuch dreadftrl ideai V 1 cdri ao longer 
^ aiknowledg6 ^oU^ for niy ftther, ^for iny 
1... ^ V " ^* protcdlor^ 
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ai^?fl^» 1^^l^?%'^%,-'Wfn^A'*- to h)^ infp-' 

^^Wh^i^.. t^^e^aJ, w?s. >wif ch d&ter^iacthe. 

^^v^SM^'M ?.^- d\e: JaWf of ^n^^llppj^f^M 
JBexng, whp„watcb6&..aYPi:^pur. cpftdMCt ,an4 

m^'i^ w»fi RWnW, ,^ ^b5?%cl) -of. 5b<fm,f. 

thi?,' QoivSi^atian.. . , It^ffat , our r<^aj:d; .tb^'thc 

$pdy .who Jjelkve^ lua ,eja{|:f qce.' TJbe very, 
tlloaglijt of :4upbcdji«in:ce aflpe^s to jnyplve.io 
it .fj^, o^ofl^ih^c^MigiojnroMiety^ , Hqw^.y^ia*; 
h^w abuird |YDuld.it,l)e.fpr,.^an^. e'i$|isr; to 
pjpppfe or to ,ji«gk<^ l^^. qpavBiMsds thajt were 

IfUd .|jpQ^,^|^,b)r. Iflfiwft^- ^^^<?^« ;^*^<^ ^9^- 
nk&Powcti ypvjr wnaa^^r^I, po\sr impipufly' 

i^'^ateibj not tp j^erereoce jhp p,roc^pt.i tjia^ 
,We»tp 0;<^9ribsd to„tum,J:^_ tt^.^rjftpi^^gopd.-. 

.JMjtb&,^|rtjbgg^,i^qi|^v5S^pfc felf-m|f?reft, ..,Jl>e 

.va|iw-^f n;^»j^ or ^ bq, |)I^f^^4 ftWv,^ the r^^ob. 
<^j;Jlljp[^; punifliment, yet we are aiway&, 
' R 3 afting ' 







familiar to (hera. 

It is in this mi^nner that religion enforces 
the natural fenfe of dutj -J^^ h^ce it is, that 
rnankipd are generally difpofed to place great 
potifidtbiict jh-tl|je^|i|i>m ^ '^th<^^%h^ Ji^ 
dtepl^ ^ im^refieift *^'Mrkhr ^idiglou^s ^fent^nmnts. 
Such perlbns^ 4ii^ imix^hi^^ 
ditional tyc, bcfid^s thofe which regulate the 
ODndu^ ef bthw t mhm Tfi^ifegJiidl to ^" 
protirie^^ 'Of ' a^oft ias ^urelL ii ttf repm^ti 
tbtf r^ rd to tEi3 dppaxife c^ '^hk\ onktt 1 4>itaft;H 
ai Weil as t^thair of toth<^rs^are^motBn»^^lo^^^ 
the}^ ^ppofe bine t^eifev^ dier 

riligioti^ daan, asewrthr Maii^of^^tfae i^orldy^ 
JBot tibe fprmoi ties^QD'der ^ndth^'feftraitfff 
and nej^er a<^a deliberscidy b^ pnur: 

ibnoi of that Orrat^ dinpa^w^ w 
recompfeofeiym I^cc^ii^ tb his- deeds. Ar^ 

Seattrtruftisi^dj^fdd,^^^ 
e reg^hfit^f anyjf «!ra€tik^ c^ hisf<^c^dxi£b^ 
And 'v^hteitp^i^^tliirimtii^^^ ptind^ti^^iw^^ 
gion are ii6t ^eorfilpt^ by^^t^ fedioa^s ae^t 
party^sseal ttf'f^tiie^ttrdft^ :wfe^rfev«pt 

^he jitft )c}4My i^^Mk^ih l«d^ M falfiloH^^ 

ftli^6bli^ytiibnrbf)bi^Utf^ mim^ai 

twt tau|p^ ^ tegn^il Mir^^tdis? )dbfitv^{:e^^ 




•- ' . 4^ H fupplications, 




mgbt t^^mcur^ with tafi&^ditiv^^n] 5 o^ i i.. . Z 

txfcs^ to ifcd- f«?a€lacfic<Jf- \^u^^'^»d[- 
gl^irdb '^s: by^ fttch ^^crfcl !i^ftcaiotstfraf» tW 
tctepUtkmstofr W3e» ?th4t tn^ny baye teili kd ■- 

fofe- kwckMe!(iTioTferc9 ofi^icm. ; Wrought- 
tbrr to prole^ the)_l^pfefiktfs: oCttiul^^ 

fc^iomr fop ij(ar*ic63« i^tg!©ft|^0ugh<i^^ ^bi©i ck^^V 
tiwat.tafc9i6»irf4f:e of fcttt^tbecsi^ «be kirenof^^ 



motive of our conduct in tht^^fyp^mk'vf 
ill ^m^ ^9g^i^^lJi<S^ii^» m^ht ti^fird a.lenfe 
^at €(^ has t;dMr]^fttdcd^«^t^|«^r^ 
I fl!iatt^nttt'ii^^?«fenl;bk€ iiix^ «ftimme 
ihfe kf^m^ pa'i'flctila^lj^ 5 J fliall c^y'dWer^e, 
that we (hould not-^MV4-ifrt^l^5ktt -toi haq^e 

' ftd tftiii^lves diP^*6llgtdH ittiWbJdh,. as itas 
>he ^fftY^'^crtjp^^o^oVft th^^ laArd oiJr -Qtd 
\vit& kll^iir Ke^rti'with allc0iir^^]«|) smdwith 
all but •ftrengthvfo itis'the f^cxj^fi to IflKW^ocir 
neJghbbirr asf'vfre'lpv^'diif'felVdS; -and v^'I&vg 
ourlelyes (i^ttVy for'^'&\!ffoWn''M<.Q$i mA not 
niereJy beeaufe wo' ai^e commanded- to do fq. 
That the fenle of duty fhould be the foJe f^rittr 
cjplc of our coridu©/ isno where tlb pr^ept 
pi Ghriftianity j but that itfhould be the rol- 
mg ami the goverujttgcne, as phiiafophy, and 
as, indeed, common Tenfe diredtSr ill way be 
a queftion howcvoF^ in^what Gafeg ottf a<ftk>DS 
ought to arifc chiefly of entirely fi'o»v a fenfe 
of duty, Of fron^ a regard to gcfnaral -roles ; 
and iti what cafes^fo^ other fer«imcnt or af- 
feftiopf ought to-coikur, ^d bave* a principal 
luflufencei - ' - ., . .. • 

The ^decHion of ^hm K|ue{liOn, which^^dB- 
j)Cti {>e*li2ip», be pvtit with^atiy vei:^* great 
accurae5r/ wiU^ddpeftd^ufftm t^t^ diflercnt cir- 
€t»ittftajites 5 -'fii^f t^dii the^iWrturaJ^igrecable- 

Which* w^iild |>r<»i^tnflelito^*4i3PaAiati^ inde- 
pcndfe«tf^f^-*ll &^mi tOogfen^al*Tutesi;^ind 
fecc^nd]yj^^jK3t>^tfc^ipi^ ^^wftliffe, or 

the 
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.«riU0 -^irfjliiib i^u^ ^f^I»3|«9^ife^ ^tflP- 
£ '.All ^tboTc ,gritt:^ftd «c(c^>^^l8>f^, <^lBflv,|ta. 
us, otjghfciioi pf<|)pef<i:^^SoPI^^>frQnf i^c-jjS^f- 

whocB he laiis : befio^od ,h^6vg9od o^e&,M e?- , 
V pays thcmimmif fvom^ao^H: i^jnij^ <fxf. 4M^y, 
ao4 jWitbapt. $Qy ..alfe^yioA t5>.;fcis. p^rjf^R. A 
hufb^ad/if diflatisfied ^i^;tbi& mp(t obedient 
iwi£;>' when bei irp^gJOeftihef cp^^d^id^ is «ni- 
mated by ^ o^bcr principle bdides. her reg4r4 
;to whfltt ti«,«elfttipn.fij^;.4^aftd8 in requires. 
Thou^: O' 4'Q> ^i^d, fail in.oone-of the of- 
,fv:es <J filjaH dudya , yet if, b? .w^n|s ,tJi^( affec- . 
tinnate r^e^n^erwjiigh U Q» w^U k^cpjgtcs bim 
to /eel* th» pareftt.ji%ij{'iui(yy pofptplajii pf his 
indiffqrqjico, . Nor .^ouW-a/pR: be quite fa- 
tisiiedt with a parent who, thou^ ibe per- 
formed' ^Ujthfs 4Bf5icfl:ftf bjbjfit^jtign, rhtd nd^ 
filing: q£ that-fetheilyvi^Ddftefiriwhiph nwght 

ihwe been c«ipe^«d iipm h!W»i With- fjpfigwd 
! itQ ftll ftiij) bej«eyff}ent,.aft4 ife^a| .aflfeSHpns, it 

is agEceable tiQ^ifieitj^itrfO^.pfidMtj:. «j«ipiGgrcd 
rather) td reflxaip tb&n^(^(eii^y|?p &«•* jrajaier 
to kio<krf.i«»:tffOfi} idtQ^ AQpsQiiitchbf ^>ai^ 

'■■ ' '" us 



U9 |lciafbfk' to £bR,^,fy3^.<SB^gtdutbrtAibdh^h 
his d9m iondndky m/ifcif ndi Bbligcdb td ik^ 
bounds to Ms naftuffal:) ^enercySl^^^iiaipQ^ 
who has recdred zrbtat&t^ ibbiiigc^.^vefbp^h 
the too fi^guine graEdfaidtt 'of his oir9b tatn|>er;' 31 
The contrary msadmtts^et piace ^iinifiirr^anl ^/ 
to the ma}e\rolent and imlbcffii. |]^ofb. - We ■ 
ought to -reward frxym t^e gratimilc^ and : ^m t 
ricrofitj of oar own fhcartfi* i'yi^cAit.ai^ rc#?i 
ludance^ and WTt}u)ttt: bdngp dbltged to re^^'^^ 
i!edl how great the prdpiiety bf rewarding t* 
but we ought always /txi ptnifh wi^i relcR:^^. 
tanoc^ jmd more from aT(^&' of the propriety ": 
of puniiflung, than from any finra^ difpofi^ 
tion to rcireRge. Nothing is more graceful'', 
jthan the behaviour of the man who appears'^ 
to refent the greateft Stijuriis, niore from a 
fenfe that they defcrve> and are the proper 
objeds of refentment^ than from fedl;iE^hira«'> 
feif the furies of that diiagreeahfa^ p^fibn-^- 
who^ likeajudge, coniiders onljr thiB^ general ^ 
rule,* which detertmmes _what vengeahce ka 
d'ue for eaeh particular offmcc/i. who^ mi 
executil^ that ruld,' ieele; left 'for whai hiitat 1 
felf has ^^iffiered/ithask'^whatthe oj^ckr i^ri 
about to jBx0er 1 vtlm^i tlioagh in wrath ie^\ 
membori thettf, andit dii^poi^ 
the rulip ih the r ntsxft hgeatle ^i- iBxbmihh^ 
mluiner/ and i!o fallow! 8Uithe}aUfifiafitonr.«ifhi^ & 
tbe< moik amdidrfauilia«£ty icof^:^^ rcx^n^eintly d 
with good fenfe*'* adirtil 6&}oo-'q a tif-uj i-^n>> 
As th^ f^iifh i{»t^aha^!acqe^dbg^ito i^atf t 
has ibriiieiflyfi^eehlolySdmd^^^ ftem 

fpt^is i fort ; [oJf> fiaidcHfef pfa^c^- rbirtjvtteiit t^ b 
' i V' focial 
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obj^s vdwjB^ic|vb9ioliDii!t biD^ 

be '^au^watai; 'Mi^pidp ^siA nmgraxref d1 ,! if' th? 
obja9is!tbec(irdfareis^i^ aoima^t 

BS isriitb a'CWifidcr^blerjdegrpe^iDfi^ffi To. 

beGanxioBafvorf'tcriy* idykigi/^pldt either lo: 
gaitoibr^cfayeia^fi degrade 

tbeinaft TOlgaS fifiidefhfad rarthe.ajnmoa of 
all bbaidigfatoerfti ^^ildciiiii circtrmflmicds be 
ewr £:>^fii6tnf^^ nxyattdbrtiDn to any^fifcb ifinall- 
mattcrsv* for the fate ofi tlfc^ tbings- tfoemfclrcs, 
moft appKa? ki hl^ condiidfc. His fi.trfation, 
nvay f r etju&c the tnoft 'fciterc (Ecooorny, and 
tbe^iri^. ^ft aflMmty^rli^in eachfkriicular 
cierteDi^ of ith'it cBCOtiomyr^Qd. kflidiitty muft 




rulB!«bhddhr/to)ftiftoi prwftribfas? tKiih^thc utv 
moffc ^gtifir, ' :fdth' ^«v teiwi^iof iccbltak^ l iHis^ 
pai£mmy^o^'dayf ^tMitjIf ivstiarif^ -fi^m z defirc^ ; 

other ought to proce^iiteij^frdkm^fccgw-dlto^^^ 

ttkjft itMiwlaitlilgrtfQtjewtj^^ 

^odrt03*/^foi>8>fi^KiH5? fetbiflrf 

r.'ioJ ' • confifts 



2rCz Of /l5^- & r:N s E PkrtJIf.- 

of "a .^f«r afid thft(,<^ a. jp^^n' of, e^iEo^tj 
nomy, and affidm.ty, , TOe onq.,i*^,a«,>4w% 




tbc,fcKemc of life w^^cifi he has )aii^j4ftV^P tft 

xiiixiicJLr*; , t* '/■'' . »•- ^ -^ * ^ - *^-» 

it,^ g^viite otherwjTe ,wi,th,rg^d to ;the^ 

ropre pxt^raordinary; ai^4 .^^H'?'*^?!^ j^j^^ ^^ 
i^if-iptcrelj:^ A jperibp, appears j^nrfe^ited^ 
who dp9& not puril^ .weTe ,wajJi ,iome,j4?gxe^ 
q£-cumi^nfis /or. thpif owr^ ftfce-v, ,\^e (bpul^ 
dcfpife a prince who was. not anocious. about 
conquering or de;feodin^. a proyiacc* We 
Ihpuld have little re/pe^ for a private ^eotle?/ 
nxan who. did not exeft.hirpfelf ^p g^ip^aUi 
eftate. or even a confiderable ofj&oe. when. 
he could acquire thcyn .without either mcan^^ 
nefs or injyftice* ;(V npembcr of parliament 
who ihews no keenneis about his own elec^ 
tion, is abandonefl by ,his friends> as altoge-> 
ther unworthy. ojT theu; attachment;.. Even. a. 
tfadeftnan is thought a poorripirited fellow 
among h^ neighbaurs, .who does i^ot beitir 
bimfejf to get wh^t thqy. call an extraocdinary. 
jghy. or jtaoac uqppxpfl^ T.hfj. 

fpir^'t jw4{^epnpfsi co/iiH the Jiffexcpoe. 
between the qian of cnterprize.aad the man. 
rf dun^ircgularity,, ..T^ great . pbjp9:s pf, 
fclf-intercft, , of . whis^^ the lofs of 'acq\iifiti(», 
quite pfwnges tj)e ra?fk p/ the perfon, are thcv; 
obje<3^Vpf the p^fliont properly c^led «»bi^ 
tipn I A TOfliony .wb^h,.j/^hen u Jjjpepsi within^ 
tae popnas of prudence and juluce, is^ always 

admired 
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tdniifed 111 the world, and has even fometimfes 
a ttttM^ Wtt^ihj^ gttatiiisfe, which d^tzles 
tirt imi^ffttfe Wh<irfit^'pa(res the/fitnits of 
both thefi^ Virtues; afid i^ hot only xihjiift' but 
ektvzvi^i^t. Mcnct Site 'general admiration 
fht Heroes' ,^ttyCbh{rtiefors, and cvcpVTw 
StMfcfdicn;^ Whofe'*pt(Bj^ have beeii Ver^ 
daring and extenlive, though altogethdr Ub- 
void wlF jtiMc^ ; fuch as iholfe of the Cardi- 
nits df fechlieti dnd bf Kfetz. THt^ dbjefts 
of sivarlcc and arabitlon dflfef only^ iri' their" 
gt-eattnefS:'"'A ittiferts ds fbrious aboatahalF- 
penny^ fas a min of ahtibitjon about tiid cdn^' 
queft of a kingdom. i • 

II. Secbhdly, I fiy, it" Will depend^ partTy 
upon the precifion arid exadthefs, or the loofe- " 
nefs and inaccuracy of the* general rules them-* 
felves, how far oiir conduct ought to proceed 
entirely froni a regard to them. 

The general rules of aliiioft all the virtues, 
the general rules Which ^dfeterminevi^hat' are 
the offices of prudence, 6f*charity, of gene- 
rbfityj of gratitude, of friendfhip, are m many 
refpeds loofe and inaccurate, aamit df many 
excepti6ns, and require fo rriany tniodifica*. 
tlons, that it isfcarce pdflibJe to regiiiab our 
cohdudt entirely by a regard to l!hem." THe^ 
common proverbial'rtiaxiiiis of jpriltjefice, lie-; 
itig fbunded'in univerfal eip^rience/* a^^^^ 
haj)s the htA general rblps vvhich liiA^^be^givefl 
about it. To affcft; ; hoiirevei^j 'a ve^^^ 
and literal adheren ce % 'thetn ' Wotdd ie vide n tly 
betha thoft abfurd irid^tialfciiloWs ten<ry. 
Of ilKihe Yi^iies I hive W nd^^• i^^fedned, 
■ i' '■■-■- ■ —-"■ -■ •■ '• 'gratituds 



af^ the idoft pfkSfer' »na adi*[it b^^ 

fupttrior Vfi[l«ie%til#feivic^e^^ 
woiM {@em to ^ a* pretty pJairt i:tllg>;^a^d tinfe 
which admitted <>f *:arce «hy-^45jiC<i^tiofts.' 
tjpon t^ tiMift fd[3etfi^ ho'vyV 

pver, tius rok wiira^p^ar to be itif tkeUi^c^t 
degree loorfe and ki^ccuratei aiid to aidrpit of 
ieni' thoufand GXcef)t^ns. ;lf yout bcnefa<apr 
attended you in youi^ fickiiefs/ ought you w 
pttettdhim in his ? q*' cah you fulfil the obl?- 
gation erf gratitude,- by ittakfdg a rteturn of a 
jdiffd^crtt kind ? If you ^ght toattend Him, 
)iow ' long ought you to attend him ? The 
^me time which he attended you, or longer^ 
and hem moch loflger ? If your frierid kntt 
you mOney in yourdiftrefs, ought you to lend 
him tpotity in bis > How much ought 
you to lend him ? Wiien ought yod to l«nd 
nim ? Now, or to-morrow, or next month? 
And for how long a time ? It is evident, that 
no gen^ril rale can be laid down, by which a 
precife dnfwep can, in all cafes, be given to 
anyof Jihefe queftioris. The diffircface be* 
.tween:*bis character and yours, between hfe 
circiimftances ahd ydurs, may be fuch, that 
you miyite perfedJy gi^ateful, and juftly rd?* 
iufevco^lmi 'hial a halfpenny^: and,-6n. tht 
xront^^fy^^^ yc^U may be;witl&ig to lend;; ^' 
ti/tniV^^il4 bfei tdivfimtes ih6 Atttt-wbicli fete 
lent yew, 4nd y«t pftly be accufed^b^^ 



MPr . :^«9M^P^»r JM>ffitfyirf y, gesflrQ%, ; are 

- ' Th^jH %jQb<Jffever/!diMm> wrttte of tpbieh 
ith«!;g^ii?|^?;(5u}cpi.4stffrnwue, with thej.greateft 
.^3fa^tep*fs; cvj^y .©x^p4. a^fftt whifebLitirfe- 
^qwirc^. :_ ; THis-ykim^, i^, ju^qes. The ruiefr of 
jufiicj^ »')B f QCju^ate m .^9 higheft.degretr* and 
.admit<.of/i)0;acceptV>{i&4r> jji^>4^iUf>A9, but 
il^dii fis may bo afpeftuiifd as acQurateljr ds 
<the ii;iil)?8: thcfnfelvcfif and^ which generally, 
•indee4, fip^ from the very fame pnaciples 
fyrith tbpm« If I owe ^ man t^a pounds* 
^un;ice> rjequii:es that I . ihould predfely pay 
hiim.tenpotinidSf either at the tim< agre^ 
4ipon^ or when he demands it. What I ought 
^operlptm. how muth I ought tt> .pcrfprm, 
rwhen: and where I ought to perform it» ihc 
^whol^ natare and ;circuQ^$a^e$ of thetadltoo 
^preiJcdJ^iecl^ are all 6f th^ip proCifelyifixt and 
^^vmimd^ Thpughf it may bci aukwacd «nd 
4;)Qd^tic; ^^tc£q^^ to ^S^c^: too fyri&iiwx.^ 
^rqh^e i^the coipnFjtQri r»l«ft ftf /prudc»cc or 
.gcn?K>4ty, there is no pedantry in ftidung 
faft j^jTvAf ful« of jviftige* .On «bfc ;c©ntrary, 
,the fnoQ; .facf^d iie^rd is'4tier(» them;. and 
l$h« 4^bns which thi$ vlrti^ requires arc ne- 
ver 



ij6 6ptk t%^%t Pzrt 1^^ 

rtc fa fa3lff€t^ the ehie# 

iiio|i»« §^ perfUtM i u ig ^ai « n tmdt^tvA 
and rdfgmiw* ie^a»i -te^ ^4fe geneiryi mk^ 

other vjr«it*5: Atmmaiitfilft^ ^oliM ralher b€ 
dtredfti hj^ % csrtwi^ idtNi of p^^rkty, b^ at 
cwcoia Mke for A patfitiji4# tM6i« of conckd, 
thaa bf mtj t^ffoA^tif^st pttd& tnititkA or role i 
wad me QBiSoxM catntditv the tnA tnd founda^ 
tion of the role, more AMi #ie mle itietf^ 
But h 19 dthervrife wiih regard «o jtrilice: 
the ra^n ivbo in thitf refims the leafl^ and 
adheres with the itidft obftinate ftedfaftne^^ 
to the geatral rules theiS^elre^, is the tnotl 
commendable, and ^e ikiod to be depended 
tipon* Thottgh the end of Ihe rules of juf- 
tice be, to hinder us fpoitk hUrting our neigh- 
bour, it may freqoeutly be a crime to violate 
them, though we eotld pretend, with fome 
pretext of reaic^, thai this particular violation 
cosld do no hiirt> A man often becomes a 
villain the moment be begins, even in his own 
heart, to chicane in this manner. The mo-^ 
jEBcnt he thinks of departing frodi the moft 
ftauBch and poikive adherence to whfeit thofc 
ioviokWa pitecepcs prefcribe to him, he is no 
longer to be trufted, and no man cati iay wha$ 
4kgi9e of gu^ b^ may not arrive at. The 
thief imi^ncs he doea no evil, whea he fteaia 
from the iich» i?9liat-he foppof^ thi^y may 
cafily w«t, and tp*tiat pcffiiMy they mdy ne- 
ver eve« 4iK»p ha^'^bt^ #oiear froih tliem. 
The aduUem imagines he does no evil, wheit 
he corrupis |he wife of his £riend> provided 

h« 



of the faaailjr* ^ Wliciit>ikft^1!« te^'it tb ^iVfe 
way to i\x^^t^hf^ffiilaiX%^-AAtcA% tus^ €h<if- 

/The rtdest/of Jpfitiff^ fiiiiif Hb^ 

. virti^^, to t£^iTiil($ }«dsieli tcii^las Isty. <Jowh 

for I the /aiiaipip^t oif vjrfisat^ is ! Mili^e atlH 

\ckgajit in^ coiyipofitioii- r !IbeJite«,r^fe pri^ 

cifc» acciir9ir,;aiid in^i^tifiMe:: TThl^ofhet^^ 

ai^ iooiib> «a§ii9, ao4 i^ckfitr^lbate, and pre^ 

£tTit us rather with: a gcciesai idfcst e^ the^i^f- 

fcflioa wc^ oiighi ta aim iat, than iifFofd us^ny 

\cer]£ada .and iiifallib}^ dtr^^SUons: for acqtiil-ing 

it. A man may/ learn ^ to write gramrriktically 

by iule» with the moft^abfolute^ infdiibility ; 

and Ibt perha{)s» he^-miy be 'taught td aft 

jiiftly. ^ But thrae are no rules whofe dbfer- 

vafice will infallibly lead ig» to thevattainmetit 

' of , elegance or fuhlimity in writing, though 

there are ibn^ which ma^r kclp^s, iji fomc 

^ jneafure, ip correct and ^fcertain the vbgue 

: id^^ which w£ might otherwii^ hane enter-^ 

; tainedof thoie, per^di^na: ^d tbei'e>ard no 

rulea.by ihe kitdwlcdg^ of whkh w« c&(\ in- 

f;ilUbly. beiiai^ht'to a^: uji^m idl iCK:cations 

: with: prudence, with .jidl;tniiignanioiity, or 

proper \ |:B:ndWy^a . Th<9^ there am fcxne 

wh4cJ^.ii^y.cn^bk,us.to j5i>rre^,'aad afcertain, 

in fe\;er^ re^i^s, : the iinp^rle^l jbdeai which 

we. tpight Qth/cfwifo. ^V!e;€8t«^aed of thdfe 

. virtpcs. . J . . ;. ,/_-■> '• A \ ■- ■^;:-*^-'J ' -':;'.-ci 
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«55 Of the tS It M ^s e ^artlff. 

It iiiay foixieiimes; happen^ liiat "with 4ie 
moft ferious.atld earocft^ikfiise iof /aiSiog^ fb^JBs 
to. deitrve approbatusnit we /may utiftakc ^c 
l^ropcTi tul^ of :conda]6ti andr'^us bo ^fltd 
b]^ that vei^y; priiscq^fe ^whidi Oogbt: to ' dim3: 
lUS*: It isito; win tt^eitpef):, thaft |n ' dlis cafe 
•ntekind ihoisld i entirely, approte of our be- 
Jiaviour^; jTJoic^ixaDikit cmaitirto^^ 
idi^a o£ 4utyi whidh Ittikumccd /i»i -^nor ^gb 
jdongi with an^/E.titf thfi: akilmQB i^faich icAbw 
irobLiti ^Thei-e is? iftiH, Ixbinreimr^iibfxieihing 
jre^pe^bjk in iW charii^ter and/behavidur^ 
.one whois thus hfitm)^Gd:iiit0.irie% bj ti'wSxnig 
lenib' of doty, it by mrbafi is : dalled' an elrd- 
yneous coQfiieQce.. . iHbw faiaUy foever k^ may 
- be mifled hf ic> ha is: ftiil^ ' wi^ the. g^erotts 
.ami humane, mkxiQ ;the.d3)eSb of eommifdira* 
tbn than of i hattedror ndjeatmenti Theyia- 
. incat the weakhdk of -hunran oiabite^ which 
citpofes US' fo iiich unhappy delufions^ wen 
"while \ye arei mtoft finccrely labouring 'aiber 
perfeSionv ahd^ endeavouring toaS; aecoi^Hg 
to the beft principled which can poflibly <Mreft 
^. ; Fal& notions of religion are almoft the 
lOnly oaufes !»?hich cmn occjSion aiiy very grdfs 
. |]^rverfion of our natural &ni£ments in this 
. way V atid thaA! principle ■ whkh igiyes the 
; rgr^ateft authority to the rules of duty, is alone 
. capable of difldrting our ideas of Aci|i in any 
, -^etmfid^rable dngrecu In adl odher cafes com- 
: tndn ienfe is fui£cient to dir^eidl us> if not to 
the WK)j(t ttacquifite propriety/ of coxidiu^, yet 
to fomething wbkh is not very far from it; 
. ; .and provided vyie are^n carneft defirous to do 
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trcll, aur bfeJwviOuF wift always, iipaDn tjip 
^Eole, -tie praiic^worthy . That to obey the 

' wUl of thc.pcityi is tbe firft rule of dqty, all 
tpax:^a[t agreed. IQut concerning the.parti*- 
Qolar >coixu^9A4il>entfi .vrhidi that will may 
irnpc^ Bpo» ,ni5, they differ widely fi:oiyi ope 
4A0t|ier.. Id .t^5, ' therefore/ the .greatcft 

^ fEMJtaal forheannce and tdecattion is due; 
and .though .the defence of fociety requires 
tt^atcnaiQs.iboald heipcinifhed^ from what«- 
ever 4Xiot^v:e$ they .proceed^ yet a .^ood man 
wiU alwaysK puoiOi tbent with reluftance^ 
w|»en ib^y .cvjdenjly proceed from, falfe no- 
cioas. of^rel^^ua duty. He will never fed 
^liifi^thoib^who con^mit them that indignar 

. jioii^xvhich^he. feels agairift other criminals^ 

ibut will rather regret, and fometimfes-even 

jadmire their^ ui^fortanate firmnefs and mag- 

namoaity, : at. the very tin^ that iie punifhea^ 

rtheir cnme. , In the* tragedy of Mahomet, 

-oneipf Aetfioeft.of Mr. Voltaire's; it is well 

ii^i^nted, what ought to be pur fentiments 

£ot crimes^ which proceed from fuch liiotives* 

lUk that twgedy* two young petople of different 

.fexesf, of ithe njolV innpceiuind virtuous dif- 

rpofiti0JW,4md. without, aqy pther wealuvfs 

except what endears t^eni the more to us, a 

-mutual ^fondnefs ,for ope another, are inrti- 

'- gated by. the. flrojageft inotivcs of a falfe rcli- 
gioor ^o commit a norrid murder, that ihocks 
all the principles of human natdre : a vene^ 
j?ablc old man, who had ^preffed the mod 

. tender afftftion for them both, for whom, 
^ notwitliftaading be i was the avowed enemy of 

S a their 
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tbcLT religion, they had both conceived the 
l^ighefl reverence and efteem, and who was' 
in reality their father, though they &id not' 
know hi na to be fuch, is pointed out to them- 
es a iacrifice which bod had exprefSHy re- 
quired at their hands, and they are command- 
ed to killhim. While they" are aboiit exe- 
cuting this crime, they are tortured with, all 
the agonies which can arife from the ftrtiggle 
iDetween the idea of the iudi^enfibleriefs of 
religious diity on the. one fide, and compaf-^ 
lion, gratitude, reverence for the age, arid 
jbve for the humanity and virtue of the perfori 
whom they are going to deftroy, on the other. 
The representation of this exhibits one of the 
Woil interefting, and perhaps tlie moft in^ 
flrucliye fpeftacle th'at was ever introdifeed 
.upon any theatre. The fenfe of duty, how*- 
ever, at lafk jprevails ov^r all the amiable weak- 
jnefles of human naturb, * They execute the 
crime impofed uppnthem; but imrhediatcfy 
difcover their errof, and the fraud which had 
. deceived them, and are diftradted with horror, 
remorfe, and refentment. Such as are our 
fentiments for the imhappy Seid and Pal- 
\ mira, fuch ought Ue' to feel for every perfoft 
who is in this manner mifled by religion, 
when we are fure that it is really religion 
, which mifleads him; and not the pretence of 
' it, which i's madea'cover to f6me6f the worft 
of human paffidns, ' "' ' '' 

As a perfon may adt wrong by following 
•.' a wrong feftfe of auty, fo nature may fome- 
.' times prevail, and lead Kim to adt right in 

oppofition 
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oppofition to it. We cannot in this cafe be 
difpleaied to fee that motive prevail, which ' 
we think, ought to ippfevwU. though the perfan ; 
himfelj' is ib. weak as* to think other wife. As • 
his condu^^ however, is tha cfFe<3: of weak- 
ncfs, not principle, we are far froinbeftow- 
ing upon it any thing that approaches to coni- 
pleat approbatioa* - A bjgotted Roman Catho- 
lick, who, during the maflacre of St. Bartho- ' 
lomew, had been fo overcome by compaffion, 
as to fave fome unhappy proteftants, wliom he 
thpught it his duty to deftfoy, would not feem 
to be entitled to that high applaufe which we 
ihoald have beftpwed upon nim, had he ex- 
erted the iame generofity which compleat fclf- 
approbation. We might be pleafed with the 
humanity of his temper, but we (hould ftill 
regard him with a fort of pity which is alto- 
gether inconfiftent with the admiration that 
is due to perfeft virtue. It is the fame cafe 
with all the other paffions. We dp not dif- 
like to fee them exert themfelves properly, 
even when a falfe notion of duty would dircdfc 
the perfon to reftrain them. A very devout 
Qualcer, who upon being ftruck upon one 
cheek, inftead of turning up the other, ihould 
ib far forget his literal interpretation of our 
Saviour's precept, as to beftow fome good 
difcipline upon the brute that infulted him, 
would not be diiagreeable to usi We fhould 
lalighf and; be diverted wi^h his fpirit, and 
rather like him the bettpr for it. ] But we 
{hould by no means regard him with that re- 
fpeA, and efteem which would feem due to 

S 3 one 
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one whO|| upon % like occafion^ had zQx^ 
properly from | jtiAr^fenfeor vrhairviras pr^ 
jper to fc(c done. No* aftlon cah ptoperly he, 
palled virtuous, which is not accompanied 
^ith the fctitithenc pf felf«-apfn*qBa^qr^ . : ; 
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Of the E.F>.^.cT p£U.TXLiT.Y wpoa 
the fentiment of approbation. 

Coijfifting of one Section, 



C H A P. I. 

C^fthe beauty which th,e appearance ^Ut il'itv 
beftowiupon all the produSitons of art ^ and 
cf 4be extenjhe injiuence of this Jhecies of 
beauty. 

THAT ijtility IS dne of the principal 
foprces of bpauty Has been dbferved 
by Qvery body, who has cohfidered with any 
attention what conftitiites the nature of beau- 
ty. The conveniency of a houfe gives plea- 
sure to thp fpeiftator as well as its regularity, 
and he is as much hurt when he obfefves the 
contrary defedt, as when he fees the corre- 
^ondent windows of different forms, or the 
door not placed exaftly in the middle of the 
building. That the ntnefs of any fyftem or 
machine to produce the end for which it was 
intended, beftows a certain propriety and 
beauty upon the whole, and renders the very 

S 4 thought 
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thought aiid cantcfcA^tetion of it lagreeabip^ 
is fo very obvioijs that; nt)ht>dy ha§ overlook-^ 
ed k.-^ . ■ ''• 'i' ^^ i- ■■■ ^ .- V- 

The (Jaufe too,' why utility pleftfes, h^s^of 
late hecn.affigned by 4W ihgenious aftd agrees 
able pfeilofophcr, ^-bo' joifis* the' gf eateft depth 
of thouglit to^beigrealeft elcganfcc^of ^prcf* 
fioh, and poffeflcs the fingtilar and happy 
talent of treating the abilrufcft f ibjqdis not 
only with the moft perfed: per^icuity, but 
with the moft lively eloquence. The utility 
of any. objedt, accordipg to him, pleafes the 
maftcr by perpetually'' fuggefting to him the 
pleaiiicctor convctiiency which it. is fitted tp 
promote/.. Every time he looks at it, he is 
put in mind of this pleafur^e; and the objed: 
in this manner becomes *a fburce of perpetual 
fatisfaftion and enjoyment. The fpedlator 
enters by fympathy into the fentiments of 
the mafter, and neceffarily views the obje<5t 
vnder the fame agreeable afped. Wheii we 
vifit ihe palaces of the great, we oaanot help 
conceiving the fati$f&<5tion we fhquld enjoy if 
we ourfelves- were the maftcrs, and were pofr 
jefled of fo much .artful and ingeniotaily con- 
trived accommod^tioaj . A fit^iilar^ account is 
jgiven why. the appearance of inconveniency 
IhcuJd render any. objeftdifagreeable both tp 
ihe. owner and to the ipt&uov. 

But than this fitnets^, this happy contri-;* 
'v$nce;of any.,pcrodu(3:ion of art> ij^ould often 
be pipre val ued, than the very end for which 
}t was. intended; J and that the cxadi aidjuft^- 
mept of tt^e taaea^gts ibr.iattainiiig any oonvc^ 
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bkncy ;Oir plwfbf e^ ? fiwl^i Iraqireiltfy be fmore 
regarded^ thari t^dt«Ver)^tc6nv€fitciicy or plea- 
fure, in the attainment of which their whole, 
merle WQidd ; (qtm to . eohfift, has not, fo far 
as I kndw> bj^eft yet tika^ Notice. of by any 
b0dj.» 'Tfaat tW^ Howcvcrf /is, veiy frcqiiently 
the; cafe, n»y be. obfeirved in* a thoujpmd in- 
ftances, both iii the moflb friy.t>I6us: and in the 
taoft inaportaift concerns .6f human, life. 

Whoa ai periibij comps^ iniso hts chamber, 
land finds' the chairs all Aaftdiiig in the middle 
of: the room^ he.is aogry with his fervant, 
and rather- thaii fee thelir; continue in that 
difordcr, perhaps takes the trouble himfelf to 
fet th^xxx all in their. places with their backs 
to the wall. The whole propriety of this 
Jiew fituation arifes from its fupcrior conve- 
hiency in leaving the floor free and difengag- 
^d. To attain this coniircniency he volunta- 
rily puts himfelf to niore trouble than all he 
could haVe fuffcred from the want of it ; fincc 
nothing was more eaiy, than to have fet him- 
felf down upon pne of them, which is pro- 
bably what he docs when bis labour is over. 
What he wan ted. therefore, iticems, was not 
fo much this.coaveniency> as that arrange- 
ment of things which promotes it. Yet it is 
this copvehiien?;y which ultimately recom'- 
mends that arrangctnent,, dnd beftows upon it 
the whole of Its propriety and beauty. 

A wfctcli> in the fame maimer, that falls 
behind ab6ve two mindteria a. day, is de- 
fjiifed byone curious; ia watches. He fells it 
per JmpsVft)r a ^cirople trf 'guineas, and pur- 
chafes 
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above a njinutc iiia fortnight* The fofe,, u(j^ 
pf wajchc5; hpwc«^qr>, is to tell us what oHppi; 
it is, an4 tP.hipder us from breaking Miy-oir. 
gagcmcnt^'pi; liijjering any other ipppnvoni^. 
cncy by ouif igporaocc in that particular points 
Bj^ the pemn fo nice with regard to' thi^ 
Riaphipe^. will no^' always be. toiind citbei; 
more fcrupulpuujr g^j^^^^il; t^^ othcjr mcDj, 
or more ^nxioujly concerned V^^^n^^P?. ^}^^^ 
account, to krtbw 'precifyj; w^ 
it i^. What interQfts bini is. not.fe cpuch, the 
attainment of this piece oif knowledge, as thct 
pcrftdion of the,^ machine which XcrvQs tp ' afr 
taiftit. 

How many people ruin, themfekes, by |ajp-* 
ing out money on trinkists of frivolous Utility t 
What pleafes thefe lovers of t6y,s» js aot ftt 
much me utility, as the aptnels of the ma-^ 
cbiocs which are iitted to. promote it, . AU 
their pockets are ftuffcd with little conye- 
niqncies, They contrive hew pocket5j m^ 
jcnowp in the cIo;iths,of otherpeppje, in ord^ 
tQ carry a greater ni|mber. . JMiey waljk about 
loaded with a niultitude of baubjles,, ijti. weight 
^nd {bn:ietimQs in value not ipfecicr to an or^. 
dipary Jews-boXj fome of which may fome- 
times be of fomje little ufe, but all of which 
might at all times be very well fpared^ iand of 
which the whoje utility is cettainly npt worth 
the fatigue of hearing t|ie burden. 

Nor IS it only with regard tp fuch friyoloufk 
objects that our conduftisinffuenced by this 
principle i it is often the fecrct motive 6/ the 
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xmSt fcrjoiw ;and .iipportant giir^tsh of botii 

The p(W>maasiQ^,wboOT b^ay^n Id Its 
anger has. yifited . witBu ai^iti9n% ^b^n |ie be* 
gins to loflik tix3und:h»*tid^ jhe cpnditioa 
of the^jach- ^, jHfe^ndft; tfe^ fi^t^' of kh fa- 
ther tooc iJGmali J^r hia, qjc^omoipdafiori. and 
fancies bo^^^Quld be lodged m^re at bij eafe 
ia a> palace., He is diifA?^ftd wijth: feeing ob- 
liged- to walk a-foot^ . oi: ta e^i|iir:e: th# fatigue 
of riding: on hor^hack..! H« le^s hi^i^ faperiors 
icgnied' abouir.ia omchmeft, ainjLim^nes that 
In onp of thefb l^c Icowlditmyel with jqfe incon- 
venicficy. H^ feels himftlf nafm'ally ifido^ 
lent, ami wiUiiltg to fecve him&lf with hh own 
iMimfe* as little as poiBhlei and judges, that a 
jixxmcmm retmufi. ^ fe; vants would fave him 
from 4- gi^at deal of troublq. He thinks if 
he hadf attained aH thefe^ he:QO!ild.ftt f!ill con- 
tented^j, and be qmcJU ^njoyictg himfi^tf in 
the tfawght^of the happiQe& ^ijid, tranquillity 
of his fitu^ttioQ* He l is enehanted with the 
diftant id» of ^is felicity* It appears in his 
fancy. Hke .^be life cff hmt. fuperior rank of 
heii^s, and:».in order tx> arrive at it, he de-- 
votes him^lf Ipr jemr to the purfuit of wealth 
foid grcatnefs« Tq obtain the conyeniencies 
which tbeie a^brd he fq.bmit3 in the firftyear, 
na^ in^tbe firfl xnon^h. of his application, to 
xpore fatigue. of body and more uneafixiefs of 
. liiind ^laii he £Qiild have fuffered through the 
whole o£ his.lijfe from the want of thenu He 
iladies- So difUnguifl) himfelf in fome laborious 
pfafcffi9% W^th the n^oil unrelenting induf*^ 

try 
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try he labows night and day to acquire talents :, 
fupcrior to all his competitors. He endea* ^ 
vours ricxt to bring tboie talents into public * 
view, and with equal affiduity folicits every, 
opportunity of employment. For . this pur- 
pofe he makes his court to all mankind ; he > 
iervcs thofe whom he hates, and is obfeqid- . 
ous to thofe whom he defpifes. Through the', 
whole of his life he piirfues the idea o£a cer- 
tain artificial and elegant repofe which he may , 
never arrive at, for which he facrifices a real . 
tranquillity that is at all times jn his power,, 
and which, if in the extremity . of old, age he . . 
ihould at laft attain to it, be will find to! be 
in no rcfpcd preferable to that humble. iecu- 
rity and contentment which he had Abandon- . 
ed for it. It is then, in the laft dregs of life, 
his body wafted with toil and difeafes, . his . 
mind gauled and ruffled by the men^o/y of a 
thoufand injuries and difappointments. which 
he imagines he ha« met with from the injuftice. 
of his enemies or from the perfidy and in-, 
gratitude of his friends, that "he begins at laft 
to find that wealth and greatnefs are mere 
trinkets of frivolous utility, no more adapted 
for procuring eafe of body or tranquillity of 
mind than the twcezer-cafes-.of the/lover of. 
toys I arid like them too .more ti;oubleronie to 
the perfon who carries them about with., him. 
th^n all the advantage^ they can, afford him 
are commodious. , T|iereis ijio-otJier. reahdif-». 
ference between tb^nv except tliat lliQ.tlonven' 
niencies of. the one arc fomewhat more ob-r 
fcrvable than thofe of the other. . The palaces,- 

the 
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the^gardiQfis^ the equip^>, theretialie'of the 
great are objeAs of which the obvious conve- 
niency ftrikes every body. They do not re- 
quire that their mafters ihould point out to us 
whcrem* confifts their utility. Of our own 
accord We readily enter into it, and bv fym^ 
)>aithy enjoy and thereby applaud the fatisfac- 
tion which they are fitted to afford him« fiat 
the curiofityoi a tooth -pick, of an ear-picker> 
of a machine for cutting the nails, or of any 
•othet trinket of the fame kind* i^. not ib ob- 
vious. Their convenience may perhaps be 
equally great, but it is not ib flriking, and wc 
do not fb readily enter into the fatlsfac- 
tion of the man who pofJeflfes them. They 
are therefore lefs reafonable fubjedls of vanity 
-than the magnificence of wealth and greatnefs ; 
.and in this confifls the fole advantage of thelc 
• lafl. They more efFeftually gratify that love 
of diftrnftion fo natural to man. To one wlv> 
. was to live alone in a defolate ilknd it mighi: 
t be • a matter of doubt, perhaps, whether a 
. palace, or a colledtion of fuch fmall conveni- 
' cncifes as are commonly contained in .a tweezer- 
' cafer, would qontribute moil to his happinefs 
and enjoyment* . If he is to live in fbciety, 
indeed^ there can be no companion, becaufi 
in this, as in all other cafes, 'we conftantly 
- pay more regard to the fentimeijts of the fpec* 
tator, than to thofc df the pcrfon principally 
, concerhed, acid confider rather how his fitua- 
. tion will appear to other people, than how it 
will appedr to himfelf. If we examine, how- 
ever, why the fpeijator dift/ng;Ui{hcs with 
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ffi^h odftiitaXfoif A< layflc fit ion ^ the rmh atid 
the gr^^r ^ ^ihsdl find ^^)it:ls mrt ^srffliicli 
upon «Kc^nt ^f ' the fupCTRnr eafe lir tpkafiif e 
whkh !li«y>are'fuppofeditofeiyoy^ as .ef -fhe 
]iiinibb#tefs ^rtifidial -and nskfgani. cdntrmaoe$ 
fer {*f&m€«inglAis>eifet)ir)ptciifiTO 'Hfe:d^ 

' rk)t ^Wh itriagift^ thttt'iSiey^dfetteally Iis^yf^ 
%b£ln 6lfa«rjf)itojfiid;$ Imt ^e imagines ihat thtgr 
pcjflefs moi* mfeatt« ^ ^cf * haj^nm: ■ itod- kVis 
the ing6fiiQW^yihd'mM>z^^ 
meMb IX) the ^d:far /vffhodif thiey^efointrad' 
^d, thai is'the^jprmcipiA'ifeoroe'bffhis admifa- 
'tion . Biit in. ifcherlto^ttb* ^rf difeafe, atifiif ite 
wcarinefsi^ old tige^. the plfeii^ tJf the vim 
dnd-em|5ty ai(^aicnis of grcatnefs idiikppcar. 

'To oher' in this ^luatioh, ^theyiare ijo lai^w 
capahk of tdcdtemendingfthofc toSfomc rpaiH 
fuits lit Whid* they had^form^rty-eitgagcd ban* 
In hid^^'ftft'he c^rfes ambition, sr^ vaih]y 
regrfet«>fbfe cafe and ihe indoleacef jof -youth, 
pleafures^ *^^h^ch^)airet3fled (foftsvtrif^d^vvhkh 
he has fooliftify faorifitoed for^^what, ishenche 
has got k, cari<af&>it^kim nor roal fkti$£s£&on. 
In this mifet*t>Ife ^al^ft does grcatocis -ap- 
pear to ey^ry^vkkh:mh€:n reduced eithef by 
{phtn or ^ifeafd fo dbferve ^ith- attention his 

^ own iito^tion ; and to' confidcr ^li^at it is that 
is reftJly^^^fitillgto his happiineffs. Power and 
ridhesnappeir them 'to be, :v(rhat they are; enor- 
mous- mid -Of^erofetoiachinesj contrived to^puo- 
duee ft^ftr<v Irtfllng-conveniencies to thebody, * 
confiftingof fprings^the mdftr nice arid deKcate, 
which moSrbfe kept in order With theimofl 
aijxious a,tteMion/ and which in fpite. of jail 

our 



dur;^!^ ^^c'teti% fc^^fery tndnieht to burft irtto 
fiieseg', -^uid to cniih in their rtoins 'their un- 
f orcAuRe pcrffeflor* They 'af e imajeh fe fa- 
J^'ics, ^ which at ^eqwii^ th^^ labour of a' life to 
*aifa, i^hidi thrtettfh'eVcVjr'triomcilt to over- 
^^flidfi^ the fierfon that HlMrcns in thetn, and 
>iprhich tyhUe they ^ft^nd. thoilj^I^ they may 

five hiha from 'fomc fmaMer incoAv'enienciesi, 
^n protedt him from none, df the feverer in- 
^krttencics^ 6f the fe^on. T^liej *k*ep off the 
-f^flkner ibewirv ii6t tfee winter 'ftorm, but 
^le4^ Mm alvwysi'ts iftuth/ fometimes 

^^tiixX^'^&t^^ to 'anxiety, to fear, 

and to forro w i to ^ifeifes/ to daoger^ and to 



♦ Jfedt though this fplerieticphilofophy, which 
in fitae tof ficknefs or low i^irits is familiar to 
'- evfcry Irian, thus entirely depreciates thofc 
'|jrftit©bjcu2s^ of human defire, \irheh in better 
- health and in better humour,* we never fail to 
i^giird them under a more agreedbie afpeA. 
Our iihilginationy which in pain and forrow 
^'&^fn9 to be confined' ixiA cboped lap within oar 
-own-perfohs, in times of edfe^iirid profperity 
ckpaiiisitfelf to ;Cvtiy. thing afeij^^ lis. We 
^ afc thefn chit^riKid with the beaufy of that ac- 
^ ^dttvm^datioir which reigns in the palaces arid 
dEibrtiKftny bf tSie grc^t*; and admire hb<y every 
'^ng is^dipted to promote their eafe'^^oprc- 
vent their wants, to gratify their wilh^s, arid 
to ataUfe and entertain their mpft frivolous 
dftfires. If we confider the real latisfadtion 
which all thefe things are capable of afford- 
ing;> 'by -kfelf and feparated from the beauty of 

that 
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that arrangement which is fitted to promoteit> 
it will always tSLppczr in the hig^e^ degree 
contemptible and trifling. But we rarely 
view it in this ab|lraa and philpiaphical light. 
We naturally confound it in our imagination 
with the order, the regular and harmojiioas 
rmoycinent of the fyftcm^ the machine or 
cBconomy hy means of which ft is produced^ 
The pleafures of wealth and greatnejfs^ when 
^confidered in this complex view, ftrike the 
imagination as fbmething grand and beau- 
tiful and noble, of which the attainment is 
well worth all the toil and anxiety whi^ we 
are fb apt to beftow upon it. , 

And It IS well that nature impofes upon ijs 
^in this manner. It is this deception which 
roufes and keeps in continual motion the irt- 
duftry of mankind. It is this which fir^ 
prompted them to cultivate the ground^ to 
build houfes, to found cities and common- 
wealths, and to invqnt and improve .all tlje 
. fciences and arts, which ennoble and jembel- 
lifli human life ; which have entirely changed 
the whole face. of the globe, have turned tjie 
rude forefts of nature into agreeable and fertile 
plains, and made the tracklefs and barren 
ocean a new fund of fubfiftencei and th^ereat 
* high road of communication to the different . 
nations oF tlie earth. Tht earth by thefe la- 
hours of mankind has been obliged to redouble 
her natural fertility, and to maintain a greater . 
multitude of inhabitants. ItJ^tonopurpofe^ 
that the proud iand unfeeling 'landlord views! 
his extenfive fields, and without i thought 
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for the winb 0^ his brcthWnv in imagination ' 
confuaies hinifeiif the wkf^elhiaca^i}: tbatgi^ow^i 
upoo th^m. The hbtoely ^Ovd vulgar proved* ' 
that the eye is larger tfean the bell^, never > 
was more fully verified than^ with regard <o* 
kin^» The capacity of his ftojcoaeh bears nd-fio-^ 
portion to thp inifiifcnfifybf bis dclirc%- and- 
will receive no more than thai of the nieaoeft^ 
peafant. The -red he is obli|fed to diftribute 
among thofe, who prepare, in the niceft mai>- 
ner, that littk whkh he himielf makes ule of>« 
among thofe who fit up the? palpce in which 
this little is to be confumed, among thofe who 
iprovide and keep in order all the different \>m^ 
bles and trinketis, which are employed in* the- 
ceconomy of gfeatnefs; all of whom thus de- 
rive frphi hisjuxury and^capricei that ibare^. 
of the neceffarics of life, which they wouldlne 
vaifi have expedled From' His'humanify or his 
j^aftice. The- produce cJf the; foil maintain*' at 
dl^timei tjearly (hat number of inhabitants^/ 
which it is capable of mainiatuing. The ricb 
CxAy feledt from the heap what is moft precioiiisi 
and agreeablev They confume little moretb^d 
the poor, 4nd in fpite oi their natural felfifii^ 
nefs and rapacity, though' this^ mean only theiif 
own convenieftey, though the fole end whicH 
they prcrpofe frofn the labour^ c£ all the thou- 
farids Av^oiKi ^y employ, ^c the gratification 
qf Uieir own yai^ and infatiable* defires, they 
divide with the jpoor the jproduce of all their 
improvements. Tliey are led by an Iflvifible 
}iand to nuke nearly th^e (ame aiilribution of 
the necefiaries of life, which would have been 
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made, had the ^arth beea dinded into equat 
portions amoog"^ all its inhabitants, and tbu» 
\Yithout intepdiog it;, without knpwing i%^ 
advaiK^e the inteseft of the fociety^ and affi>fxii 
m^ans to the nuidtiplication of the Ipeciesw 
When providence di^ed the ejuth among a 
few lordly .mailers, it neither forgot nor aban- 
doned thofe wha feemed to have been left ooC 
in, the partition. Thefe lail too enjoy their 
ihare of all that it.prpdupes. In what con*- 
i)ituCes the real happinefs of human life, they 
are in i)0 reipedt mferior to thofe who would 
iieem fb much abovp them. In eafe of body 
and peace of mind,, all the difibrent ranks oi 
life are nearly upod a level, and the beggar^ 
who funs him&lx by the Me of the highway^ 
poiTe^ejB that fecnnQr which kings are fightii^ 
for. . ^ 

, The lame principle, the &mc love of fyf* 
tern, the &me regard to the beauty of .order> 
of art and contrivance, frequently fecves^ to 
reponmieDd thofe inftitutions, which tend to 
promote the public welfare. When a patriot 
exerts himfdlf for the improvement of any 
part of the public policy, his condu<^ does not 
always arife from pure iympathy. with tho 
happtne(s of thoie, who are. to reap the beoe* 
fit of it. It is not commonly from a £dlow^ 
feeling with earners and waggoners that a 
public-fpirited man encourages the mending 
of high roads, . When the Ic^iflature efiabn 
li(hes prapmiums and other encouragements 
to advance the linen or. wooUea manufao 
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tofes; fts^ccJn^iiB: ieldtitn p^^ from pure 
fymbatfey 'With ftie: wddtef %f7^J^*2^P or -fitie 
doth, anif^iidh1c?ftjfrofe ^ 

iJiifeadrtf, or ffifefdiafai- ^er j^erfcaidn yf 
pbKee,: ' tfee^ ^e^tbiifiori' df ' fradfe abd rif arttific- 
tuisel,^d^e ilcfclcf atid tts;dim^ * Th(i 

comertiptaflbtf oFth^ wfe ari^ 

inccrefted lii whatever Bafi' tend to advaricfc 
flicm. ' They m^kte paVt t)f th<? grestt fyftein 
of govern mefif, and the»whdels of the poli- 
tical machine ieerti to move With rhore nar- 
inoriv aiSd eafe by means of tliem. We take 
plcafuw iti beholdirig JthV ^crfedioi^^ fb 
beaiitifiii and grand k fyftem,''knd'wc are un- 
ea(y till we tethove afiy bbflriidion fhat can 
ia the kaft diftutb or Ihcuftiber the regularity 
of its xiiotlon^. All conMtutiohs of govern* 
ment> however, are valued only in propor- 
tion, as they tefid to promote the happitiefs 
€>f thofe who live uftdcr them. This is their 
{dXc life and chd. Froni a certain fpirit of 
fyftem; however, froni a certain love of drt 
aiid coiitrivaiicei we fometimes feem to value 
ibe meaiis morfe than the end', arid to be eager 
to prdiniote'the happihefs of oui' feHow^rci* 
ttires, rather ftc^m a view faperfedtandim* 
prove a cettain-beatitiftirarid brderlv fyflem^ 
th^nr from any immediate ifeHfe oir feeling of 
^Hat they either fuffer ot'dhjoy, ''^here have 
becH' meti df the gi^ateft publk:' ff^tit, vwhb 
have fliovrrt themfelves iii'othct refpedls not 
very fenfibfc to the fedingi^ lof humanity, 
fitid on thi contrary, there have been men of 
^e greateft humanity, who feeni to have 
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been entirely devoid of public fpirit. Every 
man may find in the circle of his'.aequdhtatlce 
inftances both of the one kind and the otheri 
Who had ever lefe humanity, or more public 
fpirit, than the celebrated legijQator ' of Muf- 
covy ? The focial and Well natiired James the 
firft of Great-Britain feems, on the contrary^ 
to have had fcarce any pafljon, either for the 
glory, or the intereft of his country. Would 
you awaken the induftry of the man, who 
icems almoft dead to ambition, it will often 
be to no purpofe to deferibe to him the hap* 
pinefs of* the rich and the great; to tell him 
that they are generally flheltered from the fun 
and the rain, that they are feldom hungry, 
that they are feldom cold, and that they are 
rarely expofed to wearinefs, or. to want of aby 
kind. The moft eloquent exhortation of:dirs 
kind will have little effedt upon him. If you 
would hope to fucceed, you muft defcribe to 
him the conveniency and arrangement' of the 
different apartments in th??ir palaces 1 - you 
muft explain to him the propriety of tfeeir 
equipages, and point out to him the-numbel-, 
the order, and the different offices of all their 
attendants. If any thing is capable of making 
ipipreffion upon him, this will. Yet all-thefe 
things tend only to keep off the fun and the 
rain, to fave them from hunger and odd, 
from want and wearinefs. In' the fame man- 
ner, if ypu vi^ould implant public virtue in 
the breaft of him, who feems* hefedlefs of the 
intereft: of his country, it will often be to*o 
purpofe to tell him, what fuperior advan- 
tages 
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tages the fubje(3:sof a wdl-jgpycrned ftatc ^> 
joy ; th{« they, are better lodged, that tliey are 
better cloathed, that m they are bc^er fed. 
Thefe confi^erati<?h$ will.^x^oimoniy w^ke no 
great iropreffion. Xpu vj^iil be more likely 
ta perfuade,. if you . defcribc tl^e great iyil^m 
9f public police vpihich proGUfe6 thefe ?dya% 
tages^ if ycHi-explain tbe CQane£tian$. and de- 
pendencies of it« fevcr^l part^ thpir mutual 
£ibordination to one another, and their ge- 
neral fubferviency to the happinefs of the fo- 
ciety 'y if you fhow how this fyftem might be 
introduced into his own country, what it is 
that hinders it from taking place, th^re at pre* 
ient, how thofe obilru^ons might be re- 
moved, and all the ftveral wheels of the ma- 
chine* of govemment be made to move with 
more harmony and fmoothnefs, without grat- 
ing upon one a.nother, or mutually retarding 
one another's motions. It is fcarce poffible 
that a man jfliould lillen to a difcourfe .of this 
kind, and not feel himfelf animated to fbme 
degree of public fpirit. He will, at leaft for 
the moment, feel fomp deiire to remove thofe 
obftru<!^ions, and to put into -motion fo beau- 
tiful and fo orderly a machine- Nothing 
fiends fo qipch to promotp public fpirit as the 
vftudy of politics, of the feyeral lyftems of civil 
government, their advantages and difad^an- 
tages, of the Gonftitution.pf our own country, 
its ^fituation, and int^^fcft with , regard to fo- 
reign nations, its comnierce,. its defcncq, the 
difadvant^ges, it labour?^ Vender, the dangers 
to which it may be expofed, how to remove 
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the one, and how' 'to gUa'rd agairift the ptherl 
Upon diis accoutit poiitifcal difcjuiMons, if 
juft, and reafonable, arid pradickble, are 6$ 
all the works of fpeculafion the moft ufeful. 
Even the weakeft and the worft of them are 
not altogether without theii^ utility. They fcrvc 
at leaft to aniniate the public pafflohs of men 
and rouze them to feek out the means of pro-:' 
moting the happmefs of tlie fociety. 



C HA P. II. 

€>f the beauty iJohUb the appearance of utility. 
' bejlows upon the charaSiers and aSt ions of men ; 
and how far the perception of this beauty may 
he regarded as me of the original ptinciples If 
approbation.^ 

TH E charadiers of men, as well as the 
contrivapces of art, or the inftitutiofis' 
of ciyil governrnent^ may be fitted either td 
promote or to difturb the happinefs both of the 
individual and of the fociety. The prudent, 
the equitable, th6 aftive, refolute and fober* 
charafter promifes ptofperity arid /fatisfad:ion, 
both to trie perfon hirafelf and to every dhe 
conneded with hiiri* The raih, the infblenti 
the fldthFui, effefpinate and voluptuous, on 
the contrary, forbodes ruin to the individual,* 
^nd misfortune to all who have any thing to 
do vi^ith hini. The firft turn of mind has at 
leaft all the beauty which can belong to the 
moll perfect machi^i^ that was ever invented 

for 



for promoting the moft a^cable purpofe : 
and the fecond all the deformity of the moft 
aukward and cliimfy cohtrivance. What in- 
ilitution of government could tend fo much 
to promote the happii;ie{s of mankind as the 
general prevalence of wifdom and virtue? 
AH government is but an injoerfedi remedy 
for the deficiency, of thefe. Whatever beauty, 
therefore, can belong to civil government 
upon account of its utilitv, muft in afar fu- 
pcrior degree belong to thefe. On the con- 
trary, what civil policy can be fo ruinous and 
deArudiive as the vices of men. The fatal 
effeifts of bad government arife from nothing, 
but that it does not fufHciently guard againft 
the mifehiefs vrhich human wickednefs gives 
cccafion to. 

This beauty and deformity which charac- 
ters appear to derive from • their ufefulnefs or 
inconveniency> are apt to ftrike> in .a pecap 
liar manner, thofe who confider, in an abftra<5k 
and philofophical light, the anions and con« 
da€t of mankind. Whei^ a philofbpher goes 
to examine why humanity is approved of, or 
cruelty condemned, he does not always form 
to himfelf, in a very clear and diftinfl manner, 
the conception of any one particular action 
either of cruelty or of humanity, but is com- 
monly contented with the vague and inde* 
terminate idea which the general names of 
thofe qualities fogged: to him. But it is in 
particular inftances.only that the propriety or 
xanpropriety, . thp merit or dement of actions 
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is very obvious and difcemiBJe,, Jt is only 
when particular examples are-given .that wc 
perceive dift in dUy eitnef ^he icbncprdor ^fe- 
greemerit between our own affe(ftjqns.and thofe 
of the agent, or leel a Ibcial gratitiidO'arifeto- 
tyafd« him in the 6ne cafe, or.a iyfl3ipal,hetic re- 
ftntn^eht' iii' the other. When we co^fider 
virtne* and vice ' in. an abftraft , and genef-al 
manner, • the qualities by which th?y t excite 
thcfe fereral fentimehts feem in :a gieat mea- 
fore to difappeac, and tjie fentiments rhem- 
felves* become Ids obvious and diicernible. 
Oil the contrary, the happy eflFe<S5 of the one 
and the fatal c6nfec[uences of the otherTeem 
tJbeh to rife up to the vie w^ and as it w^re to 
ftand out and diflinguifli themfelves from all 
the other quah'ties of either. 

The fsfme ingenious and agreeable author 
vrho firft explained why utility pleafcs, has 
been fo ftruck with this view of things, as to 
refolve our whole approbation of virtue into 
a perception of this fpecics of beauty which 
pefults from the appearance of utility. No 
qualities of the mind, he obferves, are api- 
proved of as virtuous, but fuch as are ufeful 
or agreeable either to the peribn: himfclf or 
to mothers ; and no qualities are difapproved.of 
as vicious bdt fuch as have a contrary tendency. 
And nature, indeed, feems to have £q hap-^ 
pily adiuftedijur fentiments of approbation 
and dilapprobation, to the conveniency both 
of the individual and of the fociety, that ^- 
ter the ftridleft examination it vjrilj be founds 
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1- l)dicvie, tKjft this' IS' uniy^^ ;thV^<^• 
Bart ftiU ^ ^affirm, that it le. not the.]«^iwv of 
this utility' oi htlrtfuirieft which. ^^& 
fiift Of pfihcijjalfource bif aur approbatifl^'imd 
difepprdfeatiqnv Tfecfe Jcrit^meots f^^ /no 
doubt ^ehfaatlced and cnliyemdMy theipfaypep- 
tion <rf the beauty or deformity which f ^fults 
from? this^'. utilltv or Jhurtfulnefs* Bu^t ftHU I 
fay, they are originally ,aijd.effentiaUy..diifi5e- 
rent from this percepfion. ; \ ., 

For firft of all, it feenis impoffiblq th^t the 
approbation of virtue fliould be a fentiaicnt of 
the fanie kiod with that by which we. J^prcrve 
of a convehierit and well contrivedbi^iiding; 
or that we (hould have np other xci^ioa for 
praifing a man than that for which .Wje com- 
mend a cheft of drawers* r 

And fecondly, it will be found, upon exa- 
mination, that the ufefulnefs of any difpofi- 
tion of mind is fcldom the firft ground of our 
approbittion ; and that the ientiment of appro- 
bation always involves; in it a fenfe of pro- 
priety quite diltinft- from the perception of 
Utility;. We :i!nay phferve this with regard to 
all the qudities which are approved 1. of as 
virtuous, both thofe which, according to .this 
fyftcm, »are originally valued as ufefgIt<;^'Our-. 
felyes, as well as thofe which are ei^qopiwl on 
account of their ufefulneis ^q others* s v . 
• The qualities toqft uieful.tQ'Ourielyes are, 
firft of all, fup6ribr reafon^^wd. undenfliand- 
ing,'by wlijich we are pjip^hl^ pf ^fcerning 
th^ reriibte fconfequences of all our ad:ions> 
aftd of forefeeing the advantage or detriment 
.1 - which 
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which If likely to rt^It from them |^ ^and &^ 
<x>iK))y> fel£*camfxiand> hy which we $n6 ea«^ 
91^ to abdato fi?QC9 pr^nt pleaf^ m to 
oidnre prj^ent pabn m ocder to obt^hM^ grafts- 
fijr plei£ire or to avoid a greater paii> i|) ibnio. 
futiijre iime. In the unioa of thoie two qua^s^ 
lities confifts the virtue o£prudence>.of aQ the 
virtues that which ij& iQpft ufefidr to the ia^ 
dividuaL 

With regard to tbe£rft of thofe qualities 
it has been ob^rved on a fi^rmer occaiiant 
that fapericu: reafon and onderftanding are 
originally approved, of as juft and right and 
accurate, and not meerly as ufcft^l or advan- 
tageous. It is in the abilrufer iciences, par* 
ticularly in the higher parts of mathematics^: 
that the greateft and moft admired exertions- 
of human reafon have been difplayed. But 
the utility of thofe fciences, either to die in* 
dividual or to the public, is not very obvious^ 
and to prove it requires a difcuffion which ia 
not always very e^fily comprehended. It 
was not, th^efore, their utility which firft. 
recooHnended them to the public admiration^ 
This /qudity was but little infifted Mpon» till 
it became neceifary to make ibme reply to 
the r^froaches of thofe, who, bavu^ 4hem^ 
iidves no taile for fuch fubUme difooveries, 
endeavoured to depreciate them as ufelefs. 

That ie}f-€ommand^ in the fame oMnner^ 
by wihich we reftrtin our pf efent appetites, in 
order to gratify Jthem n^r^ fully upoi» an^r 
tber occafion, ^^ is approved oi^ as much under^ 
the afp$^ qaf. propriety, t as under 1^ pf J*^^ 
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tkneiiIKi ^Bh ififlbence 40^r c^ndisa :ibeik| 
exaaij^ eoinc^CM^ tfiofe bf ihe r|»e^fttor j 
Tht ipe6fcalbr does- net feel the Mi<;ieEiek>ri$ 
pf bdH^i^feUt afypedtes. ' To htri^ th^^^fiife 
fi^iith we «*e to enjtoy a week htnte, or a 
jrear heifccris juft as^intei^fting as tliat which 
Wc' afd^d %n|<>y this^ moment. ' Wheii for the 
fake of the prefent, thjtrefofe, we facrifide the 
feture^ our c6hdu<9? appears ' to '- him ibfard 
and extntvagat^t in the Ingheft degree^ and he 
(ia^not enter iftto the prfeicipks which influence 
it. Oh thp contrary, when we abftain from 
prefcnt pleafure, in order to fecure greater 
pleiafure to come, when we a6t as if the re-* 
mote object interefts us as much as that 
which immediately prcffes upon the fenfes, 
as our affeAions exadly correfpopd with his 
own, he cannot fail to approve of qor beha*« 
viour t and as he knows from experience, how 
few are Capable of this felf-command.he looks 
Upon our conduft with a confiderable degree 
or wonder and adniiration. Hence arifea 
that eniihent eflcem with which all men na« 
(furally regard a fteady perfcverance in the 
praiftiee of ff ugaHty, induftry and application 
though direaed to no other purpofe than the 
acquifitioh of for turte. The refolute fir mnefs 
pf the pei-fph whoadls in this mainner, and iit 
ord^r to obtfiSh a jgreat <Ticittgh remote sd^an- 
t^ge, not ciAf give« up all prefeht pleafuresi 
but fendiires tlw gfeat^ft kbttur both of mind 
and'Ifedy,' jheccfterily conlaiands our appro-^ 
bation. That Vi^w of his inte^cfl and hap- 
'/^^ pine& 
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pinefs ^hich appears to regulate his c6ndu&} 
exactly talliesr with the idea wfiifch vft na- 
turally form of it.' Thire is the tnoft- pcrfcCfe 
corrdfponden^ between his fentfinfents mid 
our own, and at the fame 'time, fi-om oar ex^ 
petience of the common wcalcnefe 6E huihiirr 
nature, it is a cotrefpondcnce'which we could 
not reafonably hiaVe expected. We not only 
approve, therefore, but in fome meafure ad- 
mire hiffconduft, and think it worthy of a 
confiderablc degree of* applaufe. It is the 
confcioufnefs of this merited approbation and 
eftebm which is^ alorie capable of ■ fupporting 
the agent in this tenor of conduft. Th* 
pieafurc which we are to enjoy ten years bencfe 
interefts us fo little in comparifon with that 
which we may enjoy to-day, the pafilon whiclk 
the firft excites, is natiirally fo weak- in comr 
parifon ^yith that violent emotion which the 
fecond is apt to give occafion to, that one 
could never be any balance to the. other, un« 
lefs it was fupported by the fen fe of propriety, 
by the confcioufnefs that We-n^rited- the efteemj 
and approbation of eviery body, by adtiog itk 
the one way, and that we became the pfopeb 
objects of their contempt and derifion by be- 
having in the other. - 

Hurnanity, juft&e, geherofity and public 
Ipirit, are the qualities moft tifcful to others. 
Wherein confifts the propriety '^f humanity 
and jurHaceiias been explained tipori 6 former 
occafion, where it Wa4 ihewn how mtich our 
efteem and approbation of itbofe qualities de* 
pended upon the concord between jthe affec- 
tions 
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ti6n# of the :agcriti'ahd:th6fcjiof^-ffi^ 

;;The pFOpFiaty^^f gcwrofUyland public J^- 

Bit is fcwaded'ixpon:.th6^&mc j»idc^ ^ith 

thftt of juftice.. ' Gcnjer,dfitiy,.is diflfcrcnt from 

humanity- Thofe,t:iV0 qualities, ^vhich^t &ft 

light feem>foaearl3rallied74aiU)t always belong 

to thtf&mt pe;:fon« Humaoity is the viitue 

of a womaqvgenerofity of a man* Thefaic fee, 

who have coipmOnly mucfa\,ixiQre .tendernefi 

than ourg, have, f^^ldom fo xtmdx* generality^ 

That women rarely make confiderable. donatio 

QBS is a« obfervation oithe.ciiriUajsr ** . Hcuna^ 

nity coniifts memly in the^exqaifite^ fellowr 

feeling whidi the fpe<9:ator entertains. with the 

fentiments of the perfons ;priQcipallycoi^ceraed^ 

fo,as to grieve, for, their fufFerings,. toirefeht 

their iajuries, and ta rejoice at their good foir>- 

tune. The mofi: humane adjdns require nb 

ietf-^enial, nofelf-coaMpiand, up. great exer- 

tSfffix ofhthcefenfe-rof propriety.* : They con-^ 

fiftohly \fk dptiig what this exquifite iympathy 

woiild of its. owr^* accord prompt 'us to do. 

Bm H is, other wife, with gcnerofity;. We ne- 

>fier arC) genero^.jsKccpt when in fdtoe reiped 

we pfefei^ fome other. perfoh. to ovrfelves^ and 

f^riii^e fonie gricjat and important iatereft' of 

oirf c^wn to .aneqoal intereft.ofia friend or 

^f. a iuperior . j , The . msLV^t who gives up his 

f^ratenfiwis to an x^ffica that, was the great *ob« 

JeS:.?of : bis ambition^ bfcm& > he imagines $hat 

the*f«rvice:S;of apoih^r. are^hett^r, entitled to 

it,; tbe,m*nfKvhQ «xmjfcs his, life ta defend 

^* Riaromuii«re8'A»ilifcfol(qnt /> - . 
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ibit. iiflliis firieild, iwUdi he judges to be of 
toore importance^ neither of them ad fyoat 
hotandtyi a^ becaii6: they feel more exqui-^ 
fitelj what concerns that ddier pei^on than 
what concerns themldbres. They both coa<^ 
&krtho(e oppofiteimterdli'iiot in the light ill 
which theyt JiatHrally appear tO' themlelve^j 
hvEt in ^tatt innhich they appear to dthersr. 
7o> eveiry hyflaador, -the fnccds or preiecva* 
tieift of ^ia other pedbn mayjuftly he more 
iftlereAiDg dian; their own ; > but it cannot be 
tci to themfdves. When to the iotere ft of this 
Qliux fttfbn, tfatttfiiref they iacdfice thei/ 
Qfrn; they acoommodate 'tfaemrelves td the 
6ntime&t8.Qf dacipedator, and 'by an effort 
of magnanimity ads acoording to thdfe views 
of things .which they fed/muft natumily oe^ 
cur to any third perfon* The ididier whcf 
throws away his life in order to ^lend that 
of his .officer, would peihaps be but little af-^ 
feded Ii^the death of that officer, if it(bould 
happen without any ? faiik of hia own 5 and a 
very finail di&fler whidi had befallen him^ 
ielt might excite a mndi more lively hf^ 
TOW. JB«t VRheB he^eadeavoars to. aA fo as 
to.deicrv^ appku&y and to make the im|>ar^ 
tial fpe£bator enter into ^e princi{4es of his 
condudri he fed^ that to every body but 
himftlf, his own iiSt is a /trifle compared with 
thtt . of his Jc^Bkierv and th^ when he facri« 
fioes the one to the -odieri • he a£te quite pro-^ 
perly and agreeably to what would be the 
natucal af^robenfidns: of ^very impartial by^ 
ftander. 

If 
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It is .the fame dafb vHth the greatei'jexer'- 
tkafii of >piii|))ie fpiidti WJbea a youog officer 
expofes hk life to* acquire focdc inconfidetiabler 
addition ifeo the ^dmniaions of hi^ fovefeigt}^ it 
is. Qoty becattfe tile acqild^ori of the new ter- 
niotf is, tb himlelf) an ofajeA more defirable 
than the prefervation of his own life. To 
him his own life is of infinitely more vahxe 
than the icenqueft of a^whcte kingdom fot the 
fiate which he fen^s. Bnt when be com^' 
p^res. tfaofe tw^ objedto with one another^ he 
•does not vi^wthem in^ltie light, in vhiqh 
they naturally afjwar tolmoAif, but in that, 
in which they appear to the nation lie fis^tf 
fw. To: them the ^icceld of the wac is^ccf the 
higheft importance ; ihs life of a private per*^ 
£>n of dbtfoe any con&qtence. When he ddi^ 
hirti&If M^eir fituation, he immediatdy ^eh 
that he xmmot be too prodigal (^ his bloody 
i£, by ibcdding it» ^e can promote £> valnat)le 
Si purpofe. la thus thwarting, from a &nie of 
duty and propriety, the Pronged of all natu*^ 
ral propcnfities, confiib the heroifm of his 
cood^. Theie is many an honeft Englifh* 
msm^ lafho^' in his ptiirate ftaddn» would be 
moseiierioiiily difturbed t^ the Ws of a.guinea, 
than by^the nttk>nal lo6 of Minorca, who 
jFet^ had k been in his power to defend that 
forcrefs^ > would hdve facricfisd his liie a thon^ 
iand . times, rather than^ through his faalt, 
have let it fall into the hands of the enemy* 
When the firft firatus led fotftihisown ions to 
a capitidpuntihment^ becmtlb r^y had con- 

4 fpired 
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ipired ^^aiiift the nh^ Uherty of Rook, he 
iacrificed what, if he ha4. ccmialted his ovn 
breaft only, would appew to be die ftwMi gcr 
to the weaker affed^oa. Bfoliir oag^ na- 
turally to have felt anch mofe £u: the deadi. 
of his own ibm« than for all that probably 
Rome, coold have fiafkrcd from die want of 
io ^reat an example. . But he viewed tfaem^ 
not widi the eyes^of a faither, but with tho£b 
of a Roman citizen. He eitfered £> dio* 
roDghly into the ientiments of this laft eharac* 
ter, that he paid no rfcgard to that, tye, by 
which he him&lf wis poope&ed with them ; 
and to a Roman cittaien, the £q(bs even oi 
Brutus ieemed contemptihk, when put 
into the balance with the fmaUeft intereft of 
RooGte^r In drefe and in all cdier ca£^ of this 
kind, our admiration is not fo mudi founded 
upon the utility, as upon the uncxpev^ed, 
and on tbat^ccoupt th<s ^'reat, the noble and. 
exalted propriety of fuch adions.1 This utili- 
ty, when we come to view it, beftows upon 
them, undoubtedly, a new beauty, andmpoh 
that account ftill ^rth<^ jreoommends ihem to 
our appfpbation. This, bcaiity, however, is 
chiefly perqeived by n$ep of irfledicm and fpe* 
culation, and is by no means the quality 
which firft recommends fach adtobs to die 
natural ientknents of .the bulk of aoiankind. 

It is to be obferve^i that fo far as tbefenti** 
ment of approbation arifes from the percep- 
tion of this beauty of utility, it has no refe^ 
rence of any kind to the fentkanents Qf othars. 

If 
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If it was poffible, therefore, that a pejfon 
&ouki grow up to manhood without any coti- 
monication with fociety, bis own aftions 
might, notwithftanding, be agreeable or dif- 
agreeafale to him on accottiif 6f their tendency 
to his happinefs or difadvantage. He might 
perceive a beauty of this kind in prudence, 
temperance and good condu^, and a deformity 
in the oppofite behaviour :- He might view his" 
own temper and charafter with th^t fort of 
fatisfadtion with which we cbnfider a wdl 
contrived HMchine, in the oil e cafe j or with 
that fort of diftafte and di^atisfadion with 
which wc regard a very auk ward and clumfy 
contrivance, in the other. As thefe percep- 
tions, however, are meerly a matter of tafte, 
and have all the fceblencfs and delicacy of 
that fpecics of perceptions, upon the jurtnefs 
of which what is properly called tafte is found- 
cd, they prd^ably would not be much attend- 
ed to by one in his folitary and miferable con- 
dition. Even though they (hould occur to 
him, they would by no means have the fame 
efFe<9: upon him, antecedent to his conneftion 
with fociety, which they would have in con- 
fequcnce of that connexion. He would not 
be caft down with inward (hame at the 
thought of this deformity ; nor would he be 
elevated with fccrct triumph of mind from the 
confcioufnefs o£ the contrary beauty. He 
would not exult from the notion of deferving 
«evwtd i» the one cafe, nor tremble from the 
fufpicion of mcriiing punishment in the other. 
AJl fuch fentiments fuppofe the idea of fome 

U other 
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other being, who is the natural judge of the 
perfon that feels them ; and it is only by fym- 
pathy with the decifions of this arbiter of bi^ 
conduft, that he can conceive,- either the tri- 
umph of felf-applaufe, or the lljame of fclf«T 
ftpncjemnation. .. 
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PART V. 

of the Influence of Costom and 
Fa s h I o n upon the fentiments of 
moral approbation and difappro- 
bation. 

Confifting of one Sedioni 



CHAP, I. 

Of the injhience of cttftom and fajhion upon our^ 
notions of beauty and deformity. 

^^^ H E R E are other principles befides^ 
. tfaofe already ?Qumerated> which have 
a conliderable influence upon the tnoral fenti^ 
ments of mankind, and are die chieC cauies of 
the many irregular and difcordant opmidns 
which prevail in different ag^ and nations 
concerning what is blamc^ble'or praifc-rworthy. 
Thefe priaciples are cnftom and fafliion, prin^ 
ciples which extend t^ir dominion over ou9 
Judgments concerning beauty of every kind. 

When two objeSs have frequently been 
feeti together, the ioiagiqation acquires a ha-* 
bit qf paffing eafily from the one to the other. 
If the firft appears, we lay our account that 
the iccond is to follow. Of theiy awn accord 

V % they 
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tbey put us ir^mind of one another^ and the 
attention glides eaiily along them. Though, in-^ 
dependent of cuftoiru there /hould be no real 
beauty in their unions yet when coftoni has 
thus c(H>neded them together, we feel an ifa-* 
propriety in their fcparation* The one we 
think is aukward when it appears without its 
ufiial companion. . We miis fogi^thii^g which 
we expected to find^ and the habitual arrange- 
ment of our ideas is diflurbed by the difap* 
pointment, A fait of doaths, for example, 
ieems to want Something if ihpy are without 
the moft iniigni£cant ornament which ufually 
$u:companies them# and we find a meannefs or 
aukwardnefs in the abience even of a haunch 
button. When there i§ any natural propriety 
in the union, cuilom increafes our fenfe of it, 
and makes a different arrangement appear ilili 
more difagreeable than it would otherwiie 
&em to be. Thcfe, who have been accuf- 
tomed to fee things in a good tafte^ are more 
di%ufted by whatever is clumfy or aukward. 
Where the conjundticMi is improper^ cuflom 
either diminiihes, or takes away altogether, 
our fenfe of the impropriety. Thofe who 
have been accudomed to flovenly difbrder lofe 
all fenfe of neatneis or elegance. The modes 
^ furniture or dfeia Which ' feem ridiculous to 
ftrangers, give no ofif nee to the people who 
are ufed to them. > 

* FaHiion is di^rent from o^em, or rather 
as a particular ipecies of it. That is not the 
fashion ; which every body wears, but which 
thofe weaiF who a^e of a hi^h rank^ orcha^ 
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rafter. The graceful, the eafy and com-* ' 
manding manners of the great, joined to the 
ufual richnefe arid magnificence of theif drefs, ' 
give a grace to the very form which, they hap-^ 
pen to beftow tipbri it. As^ long as they con- 
tintle to life this form, it is conn^dled in out 
imaginations with the idea of fomething that 
is genteel arid magnificent, and though ia it* 
felf it (hould be iridifFerent, it feems, on ac* 
count of this relatioft, to have fomething 
about it that is genteel and magnificent too. 
As fooft as they drop it, it lofes all the grace> 
which it had apj^eared to pdflefs before, and 
being how ufed only by the inferior ranks of 
people, feems to have fomethihgof their mean* 
nefs and aukxvardneft. ^ 

'Drefs and fiirftiture are allowed by all the 
wdrld to be entirely under* the dominion of 
cuffoHi find fa.fliion. The influence of thofe 
principled; hbwe<^er, i? by ito means confined 
to ;{b ft»row^ a fphere, but extends itfelf to 
whatever* ii iti s^ny Tefpe<9b the obje<9: of taftc, 
to miific; to poetfyi to architcfture. "tht 
modes of d reft arid fijrniturc are continually ' 
changirig, and that fafliion appearing ridicu- 
lous tb-5ay whifch wasf admired five'years ago, 
we are ejcperimentall)^ convinced that it owed 
its vbgixc chiefty 6r entirely to cuftom and fe* 
Ihion, Qdath's and farnitoreare not made of 
Very durable materials. A well fanded coat ' 
is '^oric in a twelve mbnih,^ahd cannot cohti- 
nne longer to' propagate, as irhe*fa(hioa, that 
forrfi' accordiri^g to ^what 'ift was mader The 
modes of fiirmtufe change:, fefs Tapidly >than 
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thofe of drefs; becamre furAtture is commonly 
more durable. In five or iix years, howeTcr, 
it geoiexally unxiergoes ^a jehtire icvdbtion, 
and iivery vmx in his own time ices, the fa- 
ihioh in this reiipei^ chan^ge many diffi^oot 
vi;%^¥« The produtSions of the cather. arts are 
miHrh ippre laiUng, asid„^ wbesili^pily ima- 
giaeci^ may cojatinue to pro^agM^ itke fa£bion 
of their tnake fbr-a much longer tioie* A 
well contrived building may endm^^pna^ycen- 
turies: a beautiful air naay^J9e.(&li<p»9cd;d&wn 
by a £>rt of tradition^ throi^h;^ many iiiQcd&ve 
generations t a vmXi written, pocmi vc\zy. laft 
as long-as the world j aad all of tfa^^m ^f^tiQue 
fpr ages togethei, to give the> vogue to that 
particular Aue, tX) that particukc ti^ or man* 
ner> according to which each of thepi mas 
compjo&d* FewAmen have-aa opportofiief of 
feeing in thek own times the £sidiioa in any 
of theiq arts change very co]iiidemU3i^ Few 
men have fp much experience aaid acqu9Ui» 
tance with the difierent modes wl^h hsvoob- 
tsiined in remote a^es and nations, as; to be 
thoroughly reconciled to tbem, or to Judge 
with impartiality between themr and^ what 
takes place in their own age and country. 
Few men therefore are willing, to aikw that 
cuftom or fk(faion have much influence upon 
their judgments concerning what is beautiful^ 
or othcrwife, in the ptodudions of ^my of 
"" thofe arts; but imagine, that all the rules, 
which they think ought to beobferved in each 
of them^ are founded upon reaibn and nature, 
not upon habit or prejudice, A very little at- 
I tention^ 
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icnwm, however^ may comvince itidtt of. the 
cofitraiy^ and&t^fy tbcaaii' that the' infiuencd 
of cQftom aoii fitihioQ Direr drefs and f^itrmtare^ 
is. mot ilio»Mabfi»iate thaii^ error: airehiteSure^ 
poetry^ .anditnific. r n . ' 

why the Dodc capiial fjpuld bc^apfifrdpiriated 
toapilkt^^iife height Id ^tiai to eight dia*^ 
meters ; ijie IdqIc Predate t0 one of nine j arid 
the Gorifidiiai] foltt^d to dne df ten ? The 
promitty ot each of tbolb a^{a%)pnatiocit csiii 
be totmded upon ifothing biit habit andcuftdtn. 
The tjrc liaTing bcen:I^«d to fee a pzxtlctxhf 
p£Oportkaa conne^ed wt<h » particular orna^ 
ment> would be offended, if they were not 
joined txxgatketi Each of thilfive orders has 
its peculiar ornaments^ whidi . cannot be 
changed £br aay otber^Jwi&otif giving dflence 
to all diofe who know any tfaong of the rules 
,of archite^ure. According to fomfe archifefts, 
indeisd^ £iich k the exqm£te judgment with 
trhkh the anttents have afilgned fo each order 
ita piioper ornaments, that no others can he 
found which are eqitally fuitable* It! feems, 
howefer,, ^ little dii£cult to be conceived that 
thcfc fotm^ though, no doubt, extremely 
agreeal^, (hould be the^oniy fornris whfch can 
iiiit&oie proportfQQ^^ op that there (hould 
not be five btmdfed others which, antecedent 
to eAs^lifhed cuftom, wouM have fitted them 
equally wclL When icuilom^ however, ha^ 
mabliihed particulair rale& of building, .pro-* 
Tided tkey are not abfolutely unreaibnabk, it 

'/U4 is^ 
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is abfurd to think c\£|aUecine them ^ for; others 
which ^ are -only equ^Wy ;good>;or» eyen tor 
others Avjjifh, ^n ppigitf pf d^gao^oan^ beauty^ 
have naturally foi^e^ittjf ^dv^tagcr^vcr than. 
A man would be, udifulcwjs wbor-feould ap^ 
pear in public, witlji.^ fuit of cloatbs qiiite dif- 
fercht from thofe vvJiiph a^c coous^QDly Avorn> 
though the new drels fhpuld in itfcjf he ever 
lb gracfeful or ^onv^eipipat, . And thene'feittms 
to be an abfurdity, of , the fame kind in orna- 
mentirfg a houfe af^er.a quitc.diffecent'matt- 
ncr from that which cuftom and faihionliaTe 
prefcribed ; though the new ornaments; ihould 
in themfelves be fompwhat. fuperior to the 
common- ones. 

According to the antient rhetoriciapSi a cer-. 
tain meafure , or verfe was by nature appro* 
priated to each particMlar fpeciK'of writi&g^ 
as being naturally exprcffive of that chara&er^ 
fentimcnt or paffipn^ which ought to predo- 
minate in it. One verfe, they faid, was fit 
for grave and another for gay work^^ which 
could not, they thought, be .interchainged 
without the greateft in)proprictj« "..The ex- 
perience of modern times, however, feems to 
contradidl this principle, though vSk itfelf it 
would appear to be extremely, .probable* 
What is the burlefque verfe inrjEngHfli is the 
heroic verfe in French, Tlie .tragedies of 
llacine and the Henriad. of Voltaice, arc ift 
the f.tme verfe v/ith.- - .» r. ■ 

Jhfis fold to my Iddy fhe'hmht full of care ^. 
■ ■ • . ■ •' ■■ The 




^ An emihehfartTft-Vifl- b'finc about . ; 

each of thofe arts, and introduce a^ew A 
(hion of v^hidhg, mufie, ' 6r'archiL?urr f 
the drefs;^bf ^n f ^eable man S^hg";^. ,t' 

S W,-^' -'^^--PeculiartStn :: 
itjcal fMver, comes foon to be admf reH on^ 

imitated I fo the excellencies oftT - ""^ 
mafter recommend his^^^S "^T 

an wh,ch he pradifes. The ^afte of th" i^^ 

fome.emln^tmaftei^\',^^^^^^^^ 

^uSiJ^^ ^v^H^Sfst th^ 
room of majeftic reafon and^mSne .f' 
quence Salluft and Tacitus hzvlulft 

nianncr. They gave reputation; 
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it is pretended, to a ftile^ ^;i4iich though in the 
highcft degree concife, elegant, exprefiive^ 
and even poetical, wanted, however, eafe, 
fimplicity, and nature, and was evidently the 
produdion of the nidi: laboured and fludied 
affectation. How manj great qualities muft 
that writer podefs who can thus render his 
very faults agreeable ? After the praife of 
refining the tafte of a nation^ the higheft 
eulogy, perhaps, which can be beftowed upon 
any author is to fay, that he corrupted it. In 
our own language, Mr. Pope and Dr. Swift 
have each of them introduced a manner difie-^ 
rent from what was pradifed before, into all 
works that are written in rhyme, the one in 
long verfes, the. other in {hort. The quaint-- 
nefs of Butler has given place to the plajyuieis 
of Swift. The rambling freedom of Dryden, 
and the corredt but often tedious and profaic 
languor of Addifon, are no longer the o\^e&s 
of imitation, but all long verfes are now wdtr 
ten after the manner of the nervous precifipn 
of Mr. Pope. 

Neither is it only over the produ^i^n^of 
the arts^ that cqilom and fafhK)n exert tbfir 
dominion. They influence pur judgoients, 
in the fame manner, with regard totbe beiiu-» 
ty of natural objedfcs. What various and op- 
pofite forms are deemed beautifi^ in different 
fpccies of things ? The proportiqiis which arc 
admired in one animal, are altogether diffe* 
rent from thofe which, are efteemed in an- 
other. Every clafs of things h^s its own 
peculiar confornjationj which is ^p r^ved of, 

and 
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and hw a beauty of its own, dHlind from 
that of cvety other fpecies. It is upon this 
accoimt Aat a learned Jefuit, ftchet "^EfufHcr, 
has dt«ermined that the beauty of ever^objea 
cofififis in that form and colour, ^vlilch is moft 
li^al among things 'of that partictilar fort to 
which k belongs^ Thus, in the human form, 
the beauty of each feature lies in a certain 
x»|ddle equally fenGK)ved from a vai^iety of 
other Ibtms that are ugly. A beautiful nofe^ 
for ijcample^ k- one "Aat is neither very Jong^ 
nor very ihort, oetther very ftreight, nor very 
cfookfA^ but a fort bf middle among all thcfe 
^Vl^mnes^ and lefs different from any one of 
them, "AkSLVk all of them are from 6ne ahother^. 
It is thfc form which nature fcems to have. 
aiifiiftd at in them all, which, however, fhe 
dteviatea from in a great variety of ways, and 
^«ary . ieldom hirtis ^x^<Sly ; but to which all 
thfi^ deviati<ms ftill bear a very ftrong refem^ 
bktice*- When a number of drawings are made 
sft^ Ame pattern, though they may all mifs k 
in forae refpedls, yet they will all refemble it 
more than they refemble one anotber ; the ge- 
nial charii^r (^ the pattern wiH run through 
diem all ; the mc^ nngular and odd will be 
thefe which are moft wide of it r and though 
very few will copy it exadly, yet the moft ac- 
curate delineations will bear a greater fcfem- 
blance to the moft carelefs; than the darelefs 
ones will bear to one another. In the fame 
manner* in each fpecifes of creatures, what is 
moft beaudful bears the ftrongeft chiiradirs of 
the general fabrioof the (pccies^ and has the 

ftrongeft 



ftrongeft refemblancc to the greatef pzrt of 
the individuals with which it is dlsiffed; Mort- 
fters, on the contrary, of what is pe'rfcftly* 
deformed, are always moft firigular and odd, 
and have the lealt refemblance to the genera-^ 
lity of that fpecieS to which they bcteng. And* 
thus the beauty of each fpecies, though ifi one 
fenfe the rafeft of all things, becaufe few in-^ 
dividuals hit this middle form exaftly, yet irt 
another, is the moft commony-btfcaufe all tH^- 
deviations from it rcrembie it ntorc than they 
refemble one another* ' The ftidft cuftomary 
form, therefore, is in each* fpeti^ of things, 
according to him, the moft beautiful. Aatf 
hence it is that a certain pradlice and expe-' 
rience in contemplating each fpecies of objefts 
is requifite, before we can Judge of its- beauty, 
or know wherein the tniddle aiid nioft tlTuai 
form confifts. The niceft judgment conceffn-^' 
ing the beauty 6f the human fpecies, wtll not 
help us to judge of that of flowers, or htorfe^/ 
or any other fpeCies of things; * Itisfor the?* 
lame reaibn that in different climates and 
where different cuftoms and ways of lividg" 
take place, as the generality of any fpecies re-' 
ceives a difitrent conformation from thofe cir- 
cumftances, fo different ideas of its beauty^ 
prevail. The beauty of a Moorifh is not ex- 
airily the fame with that of an Engliih horfe/ 
What different iddas are formed in different 
nations concerning the beauty of the hamaD 
fhape and countenance f A fair complexion i^ 
a Ihocking deformity upon the coaft of Guinea. 
Thick lips and a fl^it nofe are a beauty. ^ In 
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fgmc jiatkms long cars that hang down upon 
the ' flsQulders arc the obje<9:s of uni verfal ad- 
laiiradaD. In China if a lady's foot is fo large 
as to be fit to walk upon, fhc is regarded as a 
moniler of uglinefs. Some of the favage na- 
tions in North-America tie four boards round 
the heads of their children, and thus fqueeze 
them, while the bones are tender and griftly, 
into, a form that is almofl perfcftly fquarc, 
Europeans are aftoniihed at the abfurd barba* 
rity of this pradtice^ to which fomc miffiona- 
ries have imputed the fingular flupidity of 
thofe nations among, whom it prevails. But 
when they condemn thofe favagcs, they do 
not refle(9i: that the ladies in Europe had, till 
ivithin thefe very few years, been endeavour- 
ing, for near a century p^, to fqueeze the 
beautiful roundnefs of their natural fliape into 
a fquare form of the fame kind. And that 
notwithftanding the many diftortions and dif- 
^afes which this pradice was known to occa- 
lion, cullom had rendered it. agreeable among 
fome of the moft. civilized nations, which, 
perh9|fcs,. . the world ever beheld. 

Such is the /yftem of this learned and in* 
genious father, concerning t|ie nature of beau- 
ty ; of which th?. whole charm, according to 
him, would thus feem |p arite from its falling 
in with the habits which, cuftom had impref- 
fed Upon the imagination, with regard to 
things of each particular kipd, I canpot, how- 
ever, be induced to believe that oui;fenfeevea 
,ef.extprp*l beauty IS founded altogether on 
(Tufloni,.^ The.utility of .any form, its fitnef$ 

for 
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for the ufeful purpofes for which it was in-* 

tended, evidently recommends it, and readers 

it agreeable to us independent of cuftom. Cer«> 

tain colours are more agreeable than others^ 

and give more delight to the eye the firft tinae 

tit ever beholds them. A fmooth furface is 

more agreeable than a rough one. Variety is 

more pleafing than a tedious undiverfified uni-- 

formity. Conne&ed variety, in which each 

new appearance feems to be introduced by 

what went before it, and in which all the ad*- 

joining parts feem to have fome natural rela-^ 

tion to one another, is more agreeable than a 

disjointed and diforderly aifemblage of uncon- 

peded objedts. But though I cannot admit 

that cuftom is the folc principle of beauty, yet 

I can fo far allow the truth of this^ ingenicms 

fyftem as to grant, that there is fcarce any one 

external form fo beautiful as to pleafe, if quite 

contrary to cuftom and unlike whatever wc 

have been ufed to in that particular ipecies 

of things : or fo deformed as not to be 

agreeable, if cufl:om uniformly fupports it, 

and habituates us to fee it in every fingje ia-» 

fiiyidual of xht kind. 
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CHAP. ir. 

Of the influence ofcuftom andfajhion upon moral 

fentimenfs. 

SINCE our fcntiments concerning beauty 
of every kind, are fo much influenced by 
cuftom and faflbion, it cannot be expeded, 
that thofe, concerning the beauty of conduct, 
flioidd be entirely exempted from the domi*:* 
nion of thofe principles. Their influence 
here, however, feems to be much lefs than it 
is every where elfe. There is, perhaps, no 
form of external objeds, how abfurd and fan-*' 
taflical foever, to which cuftom will not re- 
concile us, or which fafhion will not render 
even agreeable* But the charafters and con- 
duft of a Nero, or a Claudius, are what no 
cuftom will ever reconcile us to, what no fa- 
ihion will ever render agreeable i but the one 
will always be the objedk of dread and hatred | 
the other of fcorn and derifion. The princi- 
ples of the imagination, upon which our fenfe 
of beauty depends, are of a very nice and de- 
licate nature, and may eafily be ahered by ha- 
bit and education : but the fentiments of moral 
approbation and difapprobation, are founded 
on the ftrongeft and moft vigorous paflions^ of 
.human nature; and though they may be 
fomewhat warpt, cannot be entirely per- 
verted. 
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But though the influence of cuftom and fa- 
(hion, upon moral fentimcnts, is not altoge- 
ther fo great, it' is ho wever perfedlly fimilar to 
what it is every where clfe. When cuftom 
and faihion coincide Vvith the natural princi- 
ples of light and wrong, they heighten the 
delicacy of our fentiments, and increafe our 
abhorrtnce for every thing which approaches 
to evil. Thofe who have been educated in 
what is really good company, not in what is 
commonly called fuch, who have been accuf- 
tomed to fee nothing in the perfons whom 
they efteemcd and lived with, but juftice, 
modefty, humanity, J^nd good order; are 
more (hocked with whatever feems to be in- 
confiftent with the rules which thofe virtues 
prefcribe. Thofe, on the contrary, who have 
had the misfortune to be brought up amidft 
violence, licentioufncfs, falfhood and injuftice ; 
lofe, though not all fenfe of the impropriety 
of fuch condud, yet all fenfe of its dreadful 
enormity, or of the vengeance and punifhment 
due to it. They have been familiarized with 
it from their inrancy, cuftom has rendered it 
habitual to them, and they are very apt to re- 
gard it as, what is called, the way of the world, 
ibmething which either may, or muft be 
pradifed, to hinder us from being the dupes of 
•^our own integrity. 

Fafliion too will Ibmetimes give reputation 
to a certain degree of diibrdcr, and on the 
contrary, difcountenancc qualities which de- 
ferve efteem. In the reign of Charles H. a 
degree of liccntioufnefs was deemed the cha- 

raderiftic 
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ra<3:eriftic of a liberal education. It was con- 
nefted, according to the notions of thofe times, 
with generofity, fincerity, magnanimity, loyal- 
ty, and proved that the perfon who afted in 
this manner, was a gentleman, and not a pu- 
ritan ; feverity of manners, and regularity of . 
condudt, on the other hand, were, altogether 
unfafhionabje, and were conne<9:ed^ in the 
imagination of that age, with cant, cunning, 
hypocrify, and low manners. To fuperficial, 
minds, the vices of the great fcem at all times 
agreeable. They conneft ;them,. not only with 
tne fplendour of fortune, but with many fu- 
periour virtues, which they afcribe to their fu- 
periors ; with the fpirit of freedom and inde- 
pendency, with franknefs, generofity, huma- 
nity and politenefs. The virtues of the infe- 
rior ranks of people, on the contrary, their par- 
fimonious frugality, their painful induftry, and 
rigi4 adherence to rules, feem to them meaa 
and difigreeable. They connect them, both 
with the meannefs of the ftation to which 
thofe qualities commonly belong, and with 
many great vices, which, ihey fuppofe, ufually 
accompany them ; fuch as an abjeft, cowardly^ 
ill-natured, lying, pilfering difpofition. 

The objects with which men in the different 
profeffions and ftates of life are converfant, be- 
ing very different, and habituating them to' 
very different paffions, naturally form in them 
very different charaflers and manners. We 
expert in each rank and profeiBon, a degree 
of thofe manners, which, experience has 
taught us, belong to it. But as in each fpecies 

X of 
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of things, we are particularly pleafed with the 
middle conformation, which in every part and 
feature agrees moft exadlly with the general 
ftandard which nature feems to have eftablifh- 
cd for things of that kind ; fo in each rank, 
or, if I may fay fo, in each fpecies of men, 
we are particularly pleafed, if they have nei- 
ther too much, nor too little of the character 
which ufually accompanies their particular 
condition and fituation, A , man, wc fay, 
{hould look like his trade and profeffion \ yet 
the pedantry of every profeffion iis diiagree- 
aWe. The different periods of life have, for 
the lame reafon, different manners affigned ta 
them. We expcd; in old age, that gravity 
and fedatenefs which its infirmities, its long 
experience, and its worn out fenfibility feem 
to render both natural and relpeftahle ; and 
we lay our account to find. in youth that fenfi- 
bility, that gaiety and fprightly vivacity which 
experience teaches' us to expert from the live- 
ly impreffions that all interefting objedts are 
apt to make upon the tender and unpra<3:ifed 
fcnfes of that early period of life. Each of 
thofe two ages, however, may eafily have 
too much of thefe peculiarities which belong 
to it. The flirting levity of youth, and the 
immoveable infcnfibility'of old age, are equally 
^ifagreeable. The young, accojding to thm 
common 'faying, are moft agreeable when in 
their behaviour there is fomething of the man- 
ners of the old, and the old, when they re- 
tain fomething of the gaiety of the young. 
Either of them, however, may eafily have 

too 
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too much of the manners of the other. The 
extreme coldnefs, and dull formality, whicK 
are pardoned in old age, make youth ridicu- 
lous. The levity, the careleflhefs, and the 
vanity, which are indulged in youth, render 
old age contemptible. 

The peculiar character and manners which 
We are led by cuftom to appropriate to each 
tank and profeffion, have fometimes perhaps 
a propriety independent of cuftom ; and are 
what we fhould approve of for their own 
fakesi if we took into confideration all the 
"different circUmftances which naturally af- 
fe(ft thofe in each diflferent ftate of life. The 
propriety of a perfon's behaviour, depends 
not upon its fuitablenefs to any one circiim- 
ftance of his fituation, but to all the circum- 
ftances, which, when we bring his cafe home 
to ourfelvcs we feel, fliould naturally call upon 
his attention. If he appears to be fb much 
occupied by any one of them, as entirely to 
iieglcd: the reft, we difapprove of his cort- 
du<5t, as fomething which we cannot entirely 
go along with, becaufe not properly adjufted 
to all the circumftances of his fituation : yet, 
perhaps, the emotion he exprefTes for the ob- 
jedt which principally interefts him, does not 
exceed what we fhould entirely fympathife 
with, and approve, of, in one whofe attention 
was not required by any other thing. A pa-* 
rent in private life might, upon the lofs of an 
only fon, exprefs without blame, a degree of 
grief and tenderhefs, which would be unpar- 
donable in a general at the head of an army, 

X 2 when 
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when glory, and the public fafety demanded 
fo great a part of his attention. As diiFerent 
objedls ought, upon common occafjons, to 
occupy the attention of men of different pro- 
feffions, fo different paffions ought naturally 
to become habitual to them ; and when wc 
bring home to ourfelves their fituation in this 
particular rcfpeft, we mufl be feniible, that 
, every occurrence fhould naturally affedl them 
more or lefs, according as the emotion which 
it excites, coincides or difagrees with the fixt 
habit and temper of their minds. We can- 
not expect the fame fenfibility to the gay plea- 
fures and amufements of life in a clergyman 
which we lay our account with in an officer. 
The man whofe peculiar occupation it is to 
keep the world in mind of that awful futu- 
rity which awaits them, who is to anoance 
what may be the fatal confcquences of every 
deviation from the rules of duty, and who is 
himfelf to fet the example of the mofl exadt 
conformity, feems to be the meifenger of tid- 
ings, which cannot, in propriety, be deliver- 
ed either with levity or indifference. His 
mind is fuppofed to be continually occupied 
with what is too grand and folemn, to 
leave any room for the imprefEons of thofe 
frivolous objeiSs, which fill up the atten- 
tion of the diflipated and the gay. We 
readily feel therefore, that, independent of 
cuftom, there is a propriety in the manners 
which cuflom has allotted to this profeflion j 
and that nothing can be more fuitable to the 
chaiadler of a. clergyman, than that grave, 
that aullere and abftrad:ed feverity, which we 

arc 
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are habituated to expeft in his 'behaviour. 
Thefe rcfled:ions are fo very obvious, that 
there is fcarce any man fo incoriflderate, as 
not, at fome time, to have 'made them, and* 
to have accounted to himfelf in this manner 
for his approbation of the ufual* charadler of 
this order. 

■ The foundation of the cuftomary charac- 
ter of fome other profeffions is not fo obvious, 
and our approbation of it is founded entirely 
in habit, without being either confirmed, or 
enlivened by any refleftions of this kind. We 
are led by cuftom, for example, to annex the 
charafter of gaiety, levity, and fprightly free- 
dom, as well as of fome degree of diflipa- 
tion, to the military profeffion : yet, if we 
were to confider what mood or tone of tempet* 
would be mpft fuitable to this fituation, we 
ihould be apt to determine,' perhaps, that 
the moil feripus and thoughtful turn of mind, 
would bcft become thofe whofe lives are con- 
tinually expofcd to uncommon danger; and 
who (hould therefore be more conftantly oc- 
cupied with the thoughts of death and its 
confcquences than other men. It is this very 
circumftancc, however, which is not impro- 
bably the occafion why the contrary turn of 
mind prevails fo much among men of* this 
profeffion. It requires fo great an effort to 
conquer the fear of death, when we furvey it 
with flead^incfs and attention, that thofe who 
jare cbnftantly expofed to it, find it eafier to 
turn away their thoughts from it altogether, 
to wrap thjcmfelves up in carelefs fecurity and 

X 3 indif. 
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indiffertince, and to plunge thcmfelvcs, fop 
ihis purpofe, into every fort of amufeoncnt 
and diffip^ation. A camp is nM the clement 
of a thoughtful or a melancholy man : per- 
fons of that caft, indeed, are often abundantly 
determined, and are capable, by a great ef* 
fort, of going on with inflexible refolution to 
the moft unavdidablc death. But to be ex- 
pofed to continual, though left imminent 
danger,* to be obliged to exert, for a long 
time, a degree of this effort, exhaufts and de- 
prefles the mind, and renders it incapable of 
all happinefs and enjoyment. The gay and 
carelefs, who have occafion to make no ef- 
fort at all, who fairly refolve never to look 
before them, but to lofe in continual plca^*. 
fures and amufements, all anxiety about their 
iituation, more eafily fupport fueh circum^ 
fiances. Whenever, by any peculiar cir- 
cumftances, an officer has no reafon to lay 
his account with being expofed to any uncom- 
mon danger, he is very apt to lofe the gaiety 
and diffipated thoughtlefncfs of his charafter. 
The captain of a city guard is commonly as 
Ibber, careful, and penurious an animal as 
the reft of his fellow-citizens. A long peace 
is, for the fame reafon, very apt to diminifli 
the difference between the civil and the mi-* 
litary charader. The ordinary fituation, 
however, of men of this profeflion, renders 
gaiety, and a degree of dillipation, fo much 
their ufual cha/,a(Stcr ; and cuftom has, in 
our imagination^ fo ftrongly connected this 
charader with this ilate of life* that/ we 

are 
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arc very apt to defpifc any man, whofe pecu- 
liar humour or fituation, renders him inca- 
pable of acquiring it. We laugh at the grave 
and careful faces of a city guard, which fo. 
little refemble thofe of their profeffion. They 
themfelves feem often to be ifliamed of the 
regularity of their ovwi manners, and, not to 
be out of the fafhion of their trade, are 
fond of afFefting that levity, which i« by no 
means natural to them. Whatever is the 
deportment which we have been accuftomed 
to fee in a refped:able order of men, it comes 
to be fo aflbciated in our imagination with that 
order, that whenever we fee the one, we lay 
bur account that we are to meet with the 
other, and when difappointed, mifs feme- 
thing which we expeded to find. We arc 
cmbaraffed, and put to a Hand, and know not 
how to addrefs ourfelves to a charafter, which 
plainly affeds to be of a different fpecies from 
thofe with which we (hould have been dif- 
pofed to clafs it. 

The different fituations of different ages 
and countries, are apt, in the fame manner, 
to give different charafters to the generality 
of thofe who live in them, and their feati- 
ments concerning the particular degree of 
each quality, that is either blameable, or 
praife-worthy, vary according to that degree, 
which is ufual in their own country, and in 
their own times. That degree of politenefs, 
which would be highly '.eiteemed, perhaps, 
would be thought effemina e adulation, in 
Ruilia, would' be^ regarded as i;udenefs arni 

X 4 bar- 
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barbarifm at the court of France. That de- 
gree of order and frugality, which, in a Polifli 
nobleman, would be confidered as exceflive 
parfimony, would be regarded as extravagance 
in a citizen of Amfterdam. Every age and 
cpuntry look upon that degree of each qua- 
lity, which is commonly to be met with in 
thofe who are efteemed among themfelves, 
as the golden mean of that particular talent 
or virtue. And as this varies, according as 
their different, circumftances render different 
qualities more or lefs habitual to them, their 
fentimcnts concerning the exad: propriety of 
character and behaviour vary accordingly. 

Arpong civilized nations, the virtues which 
are founded upon humanity, are more culti- 
vated than thofe which are founded upon fclf- 
denial and the command of the paffions. 
Among rude and barbarous nations, it is quite 
otherwife, the virtues of felf-denial are more 
cultivated than thofe of humanity. The ge- 
neral fecurity and happinefs which prevail in 
ages of civility and politenefs afford little exer- 
cife to the contempt of danger, to patience in 
. enduring labour, hunger, and pain. Poverty 
may eafily be avoided, and the contempt of 
it, therefore, almoPc ceafes to be a virtue. 
The abftinence . from pleafure, becomes lefs 
neceilary, and the mind is more at liberty to 
unbend itfelf, and to indulge its natural in- 
clinations in all thofe particular refp e(3:s. 

Among lavages and barbarians it is quite 
othci wife. Every favage undergoes a fort of 
Spartan difcipline, and by the ncceiTity of 

his 
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his fituation is inured to every fort of bard- 
fliip. He k in continual danger : He is often 
expofed to the greatcft extremities of hun- 
ger, and frequently dies of pure want. His 
circumftances not only habituate him to every 
ibrt of diftrefs, but teach him to give v^ay 
to none of the paflions which that diftrefs is 
apt to excite. He can exped from his coun- 
trymen no fympatby or indulgence for fuch 
weaknefs. Before we can feel much for others, 
we muft in fome meafure be at eafe ourfelves. 
If our own mifery pinches us very feverely, 
we have no leifure to attend to that of our 
neighbour : And all favages are too much oc* 
cupied with their own wants and neceiBties, 
to give much attention to ihofe of another pcr- 
fon. A favage, therefore, whatever be the 
nature of his diftrefs, expedts no fympatby 
from thofe about him, and difdains, upon 
that account, to expofe himfelf, by allowing 
the leaft weaknefs to efcape him. His paf- 
fions, how furious and violent foever, are 
never permitted to difturb the ferenity of his 
countenance or the compofure of his condud: 
and behaviour. The favages in North Ame-* 
rica, we are told, affume upon all occafions 
the greateft indifference, and would think 
themfelves degraded if they (hould ever ap- 
pear in any relped: to be overcome, either by 
love, or grief, or refentment. Their magna^- 
nimity and felf-command, in this refped:, are 
. almoft beyond the conception of Europeans, 
In a country in which all men are upon a. 
level, with regard to rank and fortune, it 

might 
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inight be cxpcdrd that the mistiKiI inclina- 
tions of the two parties ihoukt be the only 
thing confidered in marriages^ and ihould be 
indulged withotrt any fort of controul. This^ 
however, is the country in which all mar-^ 
riages, without exception^ arc made up by 
die parents, and in which a young man would 
think himfelf difgraced for ever, if he (hewed 
the lejift preference qf one woman above an- 
other, or did not cxprefs the moft compleat 
indifference, both about the time when, and 
the perfon to whom he was to be married. 
The weaknefs of love, which is fo much in- 
dulged in ages of humanity and politenefs, i$ 
regarded among favages as the moft unpar- 
donable effeminacy. Even after the marr^ge 
the two parties fecm to be afhamed of a con- 
nexion which is founded upon fo fordid a 
neceffity. They do not live together. They 
fee one another by flealth only. They both 
continue to dwell in the houfes of their re- 
fpctJiive fathers, and the open cohabitation 
of the two fexcs, which is permitted with- 
out blame in all other countries, is here con* 
fidcrc^ as the mofl indecent and unmanly fen- 
fuality. Nor is it only over this agreeable 
paflion that they exert this abfolute fetf-com- 
mand. They often bear in the fight of all 
their countrymen with injuries, reproach, and 
the groffcfl infults with the appearance of the 
greatefl: infenfibility, and without exprcfling 
the fmallcft refentment. When a favage is 
made prifoner of war, and receives, as is 
ufuuj, the fcntence of death • from^ his con- 

querors. 
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querors, he hears it without expreffing any 
emotion, and afterwards fubfnits to the moft 
drcadfal torments, without ever bemoaning 
himfelf, or difcovcring any other paffion but 
contempt of his enemies. While he is hung 
by the (houlders over a flow fire, he deridesf 
his tormentors, and tells them with how 
much more ingenuity,- he himfelf had tor- 
mented fuch of their coantrymen as had 
fallen into his hands. After he has been 
fcorcbed and burnt, and lacerated in all the 
moft tender and fenfiWe parts of his body for . 
feveral hoars together, ne is often sallowed, 
in order to prolong his mifery, a fltort reipite, 
and is taljen down from the ftake : he em- 
ploys this interval in talking upon all indif- 
ferent fubjefts, inquires after the news of the 
CQuntry, and feems indifferent about nothing 
but his own fituation. The fpedkators ex- 

Erefs the fame infenfibility ; the fight of fo 
orrible an objed feems to make no impref- 
fion upon them ; they fcarce look at the pri- 
foner, except w^hen they lend a hand to tor-* 
ment him. At other times they fmoak to- 
bacco, and amufe themfelves with any com* 
mon objeft, as if no fuch matter was going 
on. Every favage is faid to prepare himfelf 
from his earlieft youth for this dreadful end; 
He compofes, for this purpofe, what they 
Call the fong of death, a fong which he is to 
fing when he has fallen into the hands of his 
enemies, And is expiring under the tortures 
which they inflid upon him. It confifts of 
infalts upon his tortnentors, and -exprefles 

tht 
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the highcft contempt of death and pain^ He 
fings this fong upon all extraordinary occa- 
iions, when he goes out to war, when he 
meets his enemies in the field, or whenever 
he has a mind to (how that he has familia- 
rifed his imagination to the moft dreadful 
misfortunes, and that no human event can 
daunt his refolution, or alter his purpofe. 
The fame contempt of death and torture pre- 
vails among all other favage nations. There 
is not a negro from the coaft of Africa who 
does not, in this refpeA, pofTefs a degree of 
magnanimity which the foul of his fordid 
matter is too often fcarce capable of conceiving. 
Fortune never exerted more cruelly her empire 
over mankind, than when (he fubjefted thofe 
nations of heroes to the refufe of the jails of 
Europe, to wretches who pofT^fs the virtues 
neither of the countries which they come 
from, nor of thofe which they go to, and 
whofe levity, brutality and bafenefs, fo juftly 
expofe them to the contempt of the vanquifli* 

cd. 

This heroic and unconquerable firmnefs, 
which the cultom and education of , his coun- 
try demand of every favage, is not required 
of thofe who are brought up to live in civi- 
lized focieties. If thefe laft complain when 
they are in pain, if they grieve when they 
are in diftrefs, if they allow themfelves either 
to be overcome by love, or to be difcpmpofed 
by anger, they are eafily pardoned. Such 
weaknefles are not apprehended to affedt the 
effential parts of their charader. As long as 

they 
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they do not allow themfelvcs to be tranfoortcd 
to do any thing contrary to juftice or huma- 
nity, they lofe but little reputation, though 
the ferenity of their countenance or the com* 
pofurc of their difcourfe and behaviour fhould 
be fomewhat ruffled and difturbed. A hu- 
niane and poli{hed people, Vho have more 
febfibility to the paffions of others, can more 
readily enter into an animated and paffionatc 
behaviour, and can more eafily pardon fomc 
little excefs. The perfon principally con- 
cerned is fenfible of this ; and being aflured 
of the equity of his judges, indulges himfelf 
in, ftronger expreffions of paffion, and is lefs 
afraid of expoling himfelf to their contempt 
by the violence of his emotions. We can 
venture to exprefs more emotion in the pre- 
fence of a friend than in that of a ftranger; 
becaufe we expeS more indulgence from ^ the 
one than from. . the other. And in the fame ' 
manner the rules of decorum among civilized 
nations, admit of a more animated behaviour, 
than is approved of among barbarians. The 
firft converfe together with the opennefs of 
friends ; the fecond with the referve of ftran- 
gers. The emotion and vivacity with which 
the French and the Italians, the two moft 
polilhed nations upon the continent, exprefs 
themfelvcs on occafiions that are at all inte- 
refting, furprize at firft thofe ftrangers who 
happen to be travelling among them, and 
who, having been educated among a people 
of duller fenlibility, cannot enter into this 
paflionate behaviour, of which they have Cle- 
ver 
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vex feen any example in their own country; 
A young French nobleman will weep in the 
prefence of the whole court upon being re- 
fufed a regiment. An Italian^ fays the abbot of 
Du Bos, exprelTes n^re emotion on being con* 
demned in a fine of twenty {hillings^ than an 
EnglUhman^on receiving thefentence of deathr 
CicerOy in the times pf the higheft Romaii 
politenefs, could^ without degrading himfelf^ 
weep with all the bitterj&efs of forrow in the 
fight of the wliol^ fenaite and the whole peo- 
ple ; as it is evident he muft have done in 
the end of almoil every oration. The ora- 
tors of the earlier and ruder ages of Rome 
could not probably, confiftent with the man- 
ners of the times, have exprcfJcd themfelves 
with fo much emotion. It would have been 
regarded, I fuppofe, as a violation of nature 
and propriety in the Scipio's, in the Lelius's, 
and in the elder Cato, to have expofed (o 
much tendernefs to the view of the public. 
Thofe antient warriors could exprefs them- 
felves, with order, gravity and good judgment, 
but are faid to have been ftrangers to that 
fublime and paffionate eloquence which was 
firft introduced into Rome, not many yeans 
before the birth of Cicero, by the two Grac- 
*chi, by Craffus and. by Sulpitius. This ar^i- 
mated eloquence, which has been long prac- 
tifcd, with or without fuccefs, both in France 
and Italy, is but juft beginning to be introduced 
into England, So wide is the difienence be- 
twefcn the degrees of felf^command which are 
required in civilized md in barbarous natiop^, 
4 and 
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and by fiich different ftandards do ihey judge 
of the propriety of behaviour. 

This difference gives occafion to many others 
diat are not lefs effential. A poliflied people 
being accuftomed to give way, in fome mea- 
fare, to the movements of nature, become 
frank, open and lincere. Barbarians, on the 
contrary, being obliged to fmother and con- 
ceal the appearance of every paffion, neceil^ 
&riiy acquire the habits of faKhood and dif- 
iamul^oti< It is obferved by all thofe w1k> 
have been converfant with favage • nations, 
whether in Afia, Africa, or America, that 
they are all equally impenetrable, and that, 
when they have a mind to conceal the truth; 
BO examination is capable of drawing it from 
them. They cannot be trepanned by the 
moft artful queftions. The torture itfelf i$ 
incapable of making them confcfs any thing 
which they have no mind to tell. The paf- 
fions of a favage tpo, though they never ex- 
prefs themfelves by any outward emotion, but 
lye concealed in the breaft of the fufferef, 
are, notwithftanding, all mounted to the 
higheft pitch of fury. Though he feldom 
ihows any fymptoms of anger, yet his ven- 
geance, when he comes to give way to it, h 
always fanguinary and dreadful. The Jeaft 
affront drives him to defpair^ His counte* 
nance and difcourfe indeed are flill fober and 
comrpofed, and exprefs nothing but the moft 
perfeft tranquillity of mind : But his .actions 
are often the moft furious and violent* ' A- 
mong the North-Americans it is not unoOTt- 

mom 
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mon for perfoHs <sf ifter tendereft igedndirrtore 
feaifful fcx to dr6Wri? themfelves lipon receiv- 
ing only a flight repriftiandfrom thfcirfAttthers, 
and this too without^^^rdflin^ aiiy piffionsf cr 
feeing any thing, exc<JJ>t^' you^f^'ail-m longer 
Aave a daughter. ^lQ;dvillzed nation^ tlie paf^ 
fions iaf men are toi cpmriibnly To 'fqrious or 
fo dftiperate. They a^e bft^ncramorotis and 
noify, but areifeldoni very hurtful ; arid feetti 
frequently to aim' at: no other fatisfatfiioh, but 
thdt of convincing the Ipe6fcat6r; that they 
are iii the right tb be To much moved, and of 
procuring his fyimpathy and aj^probitibh. 

All thefe eflfefts of cuffoni ind fafhibn- 
however, upon the riioral fentimtnts of inari- 
kind, are inconfiderable' in comparilbn of 
thofe "which they give occafion to in fome 
other cafes ; and it is not concerning the ge- 
neral ftile of charaftier and behaviour, that 
thofe principles produce the greateft perver- 
fion of judgment, but concerning the pro- 
priety or impropriety of particular tifages. 

The different manners which cuftoin teaches 
us to approve of in the different profefiibns 
and ftates of life, do not concefn things of 
the greateft importance. We iexpeft trtrth 
and juftice from an old man as' Well as fi^qm 
a young, f rorh a clergyman as wtell- as f^dth 
an officer ; and it^is irf matters of Tma!! m'o- 
ment only that 'we 166k foi- the cfiftihguiffimg 
marks 6f their fefpeaiv6 charaxftfers*. '^ With 
regard to thefe tao,- there is' oftejn 'fotn^^'titt- 
^ qbferved circiimftance Whifchi ff^ if'WAs^afi- 
• tended to', would fhow us, that, iridefeHflerit 

of 



^f cuftom^ there WM^a propriety la the cha- 
ra<3:er which cuAocn had taught us to allot td 
each profeflion. We cannot complain, there-^ 
fore, in this cafc> that the pcrverfion of na-* 
tural fentiment is very great. Tboagh the 
juannersof different natiQns require diderent 
4egrees of the fame quality* in the character 
which they think worthy of ;eft:eem, yet the 
wprft that can be faid to happen even here^ 
is that the duties of one virtue are fooKtimes 
ei^t^nded.fo^s.to encroach a little upon the 
precinfts of fome other. The ruftic hoipi- 
tality that is in fafhion among the Poles en- 
croaches, perhaps, a little upon oeconomy 
and go^d order; and. the. frugality that is 
^fteemed in. Holland, upon: generoflty and 
gpod-fellow(hip- The hardinefs demanded 
of fayages diminiftics their humanity ; and^ 
perhaps, the delicate fenfibility required in 
civili:?ed .nations fometimes deftroys the maf- 
culine firmnefs of the charafter. In general 
the ftile of .nianners which takes place in any 
natipn> may commonly upon the whole bd 
iaid to be that which is moll fuitable to its 
fituation. Hardinefs is the: charafler moft 
fuitable to the cifcumftances of a favage; fen- 
fibility to tbofe of one who^ lives in a very cU: 
vilized . fociety* Even hpre, therefore, we 
cannot complain that the, ov^ral fcntiments of 
men are very grofsly perverted. 

. Itf is not therefore in. the. general ftile of 

CQpdu^ft or behaviour that cuftom authorizes 

tjie wideft departure from what is the natural 

propriety of action* With regard, to, pariicu-^ 

' ' ' " * Y lar' 
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lar ufages its influence is often mocfa more 
deilru£tiTe of good morals , and it is capable 
of eftabliihing, as lawful and blamelefs, parti^ 
cular a£tions^ which fhock the plaineii prin-i 
ciples of right and' wrong. ^ 

Can there be greater tarbarity, for exam- 
ple, than to hurt an infant ? Its helplc:flbefs, 
its innocence, its amiablenefs, call forth the 
companion, even of an eqemy, and not to 
fpare that tender age is regarded as the oaoft 
lurious effort of an enraged and cruel con- 
queror. What then ihould we imagine muft 
be the heart of a parent who could injure that 
wealinefs which even a furious enemy is afraid 
to violate ? Yet the expolition, that is, the 
murder of new born infants, was a pra(5tice 
allowed of in almoft all the flates of Greece, 
even among the polite and civilized Athe- 
nians ; and whenever the circumflances of the 
parent rendered it inconvenient to bring up 
the child, to abandon it to hunger, or to wild 
beafts, was regarded without blame or cen- 
fure. This practice had probably begun in 
times of the moft favage barbarity. The ima- 
ginations of men had been firfl made familiar 
with it in thatearliefl period of fociety, and 
the uniform continuance of the cuftom had 
hindered them afterwards from perceiving its 
enormity. We find, at this day, that this 
pradlice prevails among all favage nations; and 
in that rudeft and loweft ftate of fociety it 
is undoubtedly more pardonable than in' any 
other. The extreme indigence of a favage is 
often fuch that he himfelf is frequently ex- 

pofe4 
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pofed tb the grcatcft extremity of hunger, .he 
often dies of pure want, and it is frbquently; 
impoffible for him to fupport both himfelf 
and his child. We cannot wonder, therefore, 
that in this cafe he fhould abandon it. One 
who in flying from an enemy, whom it was 
impofBble to refift, ihould throw down his 
infant, becaufe it retarded his flight, would 
ftircly be cxcufelicj fince> by attempting to 
fave it, heconld only hope fot the cbnfolatioit 
ef dying along witTi it. That in this ftate of 
Ibciety, therefore, a parent fliould be allowed 
to judge whether he can bring up his child^ 
ought not to furprize us fo greatly. In the 
latter ages of Greece, however, the fame 
thing was permitted from views of remote in* 
tcrefl: or conveniency, which could by nd 
means cxcufe it. Uninterrapted ciiilom had 
by this time fo thoroughly authorized the 
pradlice, that not only the loofe maxims of 
the world tolerated this barbarous preroga- 
tive, but even the doctrine of philofophers^ 
which ought to have been more jiift arid ac- 
curate, was led away by the efl:abli{hed cuf- 
tom, and upon this as upon many other occa^^s 
lions, . infl:ead of cenfuring, fupported the 
horrible abufe, by far fetched Confiderations 
of public; utility. A/iftotle talks of it as of 
what the magiftrate ought upon many occa- 
fions to encourage. The humane Plato is of 
the fame opinion, and, with all that love of 
mankind which feems to animate all his writ- 
ings, no where marks this practice with dif- 
approbation. When cuflom can give fanc- 

Y z . tioni 
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tion to fo dreadful a violation of humanity, we 
may well imagine that there is fcarce any par- 
ticular pradice. fo grofs which it cannot au- 
thorize. Such a thing. We hear men every 
day faying, is commonly done, and they feem 
to think this a fufficieot apology for what, in 
itfelf, is the moft unjuft and unreafonable con- 
duft. 

There is an obvious reafon why cuftom 
fhould never pervert our fentimcnts with re- 
gard to the general ftile and character of con- 
dud: and behaviour, in the fame degree aa 
with regard to the propriety or unlawfulnefs 
of particular ufages. There never caa be any 
fuch cuftom. No fociety could fubfift a mo- 
ment, in which the ufual ftrain of mens con- 
duft and behaviour was of a piece with th© 
horrible pradice, I juft now mentioned. 
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P A R T VI. 

r I . 

Of Syftems of Moral Philosophy. 

Conlifting of four Sections* 



SECTION I. 

Of the queftions which ought to be examined 
in a theory of moral fentiments. 

IF we examine the moft celebrated and re- 
markable t)f the different theories which 
have been given concerning the nature and 
origin of our moral fentiments, we ihall find 
that almofl all of them coincide with fome 
part or other of that which -I have been en - 
deavouring to give an account of ; and that 
if every thing which has already been faid be 
fully confidered, we fhall be at no lofs to ex- 
plain what was the view or afpedl of nature 
which led each particular author to form his 
particular fyflem. From fome one or other • 
of thofe principles which I have been endea- 
vouring to unfold, every fyflem of morality 
that ever had any reputation in the world 
has, perhaps, ultimately been derived. As 
they are all of them, in this refpedt, founded 
upon natural principles, they are all of them 
in fome meafure in the right. But as many 

Y3 of 
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of them are derived from a partial and imper-r 
fedt view of nature, there are many of them 
foo in fomc refpedts in the wrong. 

In treating of the principles of morals there 
are two queftions to be confidered. Firft, 
v^her'ein does virtue confift ? Or what is the 
tone of temper, and tenor of conduct, which 
conftirutcs the excellent and praife-worthy 
character, the character which is the natural 
pbjedt of efteem, honour and approbation ? 
and fecondly,. by what power or faculty in 
the mind is it, that thi^ charafter, whatever 
it be, is recommended to us? Or in other 
words, how and by what means does it come 
to pafs, that the mind prefers one tenor of 
condudt to another, denominates the one 
right and the other wrong ; confiders the onei 
as the object of approbation, honour and re- 
ward, ^nd the other of blame, cenfure and 
punidiment ? 

We examine the; firft qtieftion when we 
confider whether virtue confifts in benevo- 
lence, as Dr. Hutchifon imagines ; or in a£t- 
ang fuitably to the different relations we ftand 
in, as Dr. Clark fuppofes j; or in the wife aqd 
prudent purfuit of our own real and folid hap- 
' pinefs, as has been the opinion of others ? 

We e?^amine the fecond qucftion, when 
we confider> whether the virtuous chara<5ter, 
whatever it confifts in, be recommended to 
us by felf-love, which makes us perceive that 
this charafter, both in ourfelves and others, 
tends moft to promote our. own private in- 
ter^ft ; or by reafon, which points out to us the 
^ ' dif- 
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difference between one charadter and another, 
in the faoie manner as it does that between 
truth and falftiood; or by a peculiar power of 
perception, called a moral fenfe, which this 
virtuous charafter gratifies and pleafes, as the 
contrary difgufts and difpleafes it -, or laft of 
all, by fome other principle in human nature, 
fuch as a mqdification of fympathy, or the 
like, 

I {hall begin with confidering the fyftems 
which have been formed concerning the firft 
of thefequefl:ion^,and ihall proceed afterwards 
to examine thofe concerning the fecond. 
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S E e T I O N IJ. 

/ Of the different aegounts which ha^e been 
given qf the nature of virtue. 



I N T R O D U C T I O N.. 

THE different accounts which have 
been given of the nature of virtue, or 
of the temper of mind which conftitutes the 
excellent and praife- worthy character, may be 
reduced to three different claffes. According 
to fome^ the virtuous temper of mind does 
not confift in any one fpecies of afFediions, but 
in the proper government and direction of all 
our afFedtlons, which may be either virtuous 
or vitious according to the objcSs which they 
purfuc, and the degree of vehemence with 
which they purfue them. According to thefe 
authors, therefore, virtue confifts in propriety. 

According to others, virtue confiits in the 
judicious purfuit of our own private intere{| 
^nd happinefs, or in the proper government 
and direftion of thofe felfifh afFediions which 
aim folely at this end. In the opinion of thefe 
authors, therefore virtue confifts in prudence. 

Another let of authors make virtue confift 
in thofe affedtions only which aim at the hap-? 
pinefs of others, not in thofe which aim at 
em- ovj^n. According to thern, therefore, dif- 

in^erefted 
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Jnterefted benevolence is the only motive which 
can ft^inp upon any adion the character of 

virtue. , . s t . * . : 

The chaiifter fcf virtue, it is evicfcnl, mufl: 
cither be afcribcd indifferently to all our af- 
fedions, wberi uhder'jftfttji^r gbvernmferit and 
diredion ; or it niuft ba toriflnetf to fome one 
elafs or divifion of them. The great divi- 
iion of our affections is into the felfifh and 
the bcnevoleniS, • If the fehgVaiftfer of virtue, 
therefore, cannot be jdcribed indifferently to 
all our affedlions, when under proper govern- 
ment and i^reftion', it mbft be confined either 
to thofe which aim direAly at our own pri- 
vate happinefs, or to thofe which aim di- 
reftly at that of others. If virtue, therefore, 
docs not confift in propriety, it mufl confift 
either in prudence or in benevolence. Be-' 
fides thefe three, it is fcarce poffible to ima- 
gine that any other account can be given of 
the nature of virtue. I fliall endeavour to 
fhow hereafter how all the other accounts, 
which are feemingly different from any of 
thefe, coincide at bottom v^^ith fome one or 
pthcr of them. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of tbofe fyjiems which make virtue conffi in 

propriety. 

m 

ACCORDING to Plato, to Ariftot'e 
and to Zeno, virtue confifts in the pro- 
priety of conduit, or in the fuitablenefs of the 
aifedtion from which we a<3t to the objed; 
which excites it, 

I. In the fyftem of PUto * the foul is con- 
fidered as fomething like a little ftate or re- 
public, compofed of three different faculties 
pr orders. 

The firft is the judging faculty, the faculty 
which determines not only what arc the pro- 
per means for attaining any end, but alfo what 
ends are fit. to be purfued, and what degree 
of relative value we ought to put upon each. 
This faculty Plato called, as it- is very pro- 
perly called, reafon, and confidered it as what 
had .a right to be the governing principle of 
the whole. Under this appellation, it is evi- 
dent, he comprehended not only that faculty 
by which we jadge of truth and falfhood, but 
that by which we judge of the propriety or 
impropriety of defires and affedtions. 

The different paflions and appetites, the 
natural fubjed of this ruling principle, but 

^ ^ * Sec Plato dc rep. lib, 4. 

which 
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which are fo ^pt to rebel againft their mafter, 
he reduced to two different clafles or orders. 
The firft confifted of thofe paffions, which are 
founded in pride and refentment, or in what 
the fchpolmen called the irafcible part of the 
foul ; ambition, animofity, the love of ho- 
nour and the dread of fhame, the defire of 
viftory, fupcriority and revenge; all thofe 
paflions, in {hort, which are fuppofcd either 
to arife from., or to denote what by a meta- 
phor in our language we commonly call fpi- 
rit or natural fire. The fecond confifted of 
thofe paffions which are founded in the love 
of plcafure, or in what the fchoolmen called 
the concnpifcible part of the foul. It com- 
prehended ;all the appetites of the body, the 
love of eafe and fecurity, and of all fenfual 
gratifications. 

It rarely happens that we break in upon, 
that plan of conduct, which the governing 
principle prefcribes, and which in all our 
pool hours we had laid down to ourfelves as 
what was moft proper for us to purfue, but 
when prompted by one or other of thofe two 
different fets of paffions ; either by ungovern- 
able ambition and refentment, or by the im- 
portunate follicitations of prefent eafe and plea- 
fure. But though thefe two orders of paf- 
fions are fo apt to miflead us, they are ft ill 
confidered as neceffary parts of human na- 
ture : the firft having been given to defend 
us againft injuries, to affert our rank and 
dignity in the world, to make us aim at what 

is 
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is noble and honourable, and to make us dif- 
tinguifli thofe who aft in the fame manner ; 
the fecond to provide for the fupport and ne- 
ceflities of the body. 

In the ftrength, acutenefs and perfeflbion of 
the governing principle was placed the eflen- 
tial virtue of prudence, vvhich, ajccording to 
Plato, confifted in a juft and clear difcernment, 
founded upon general and fcientific ideas of 
the ends which were proper to be purfued, 
and of the means which were proper for at- 
taining them. 

When the firfl: fet of paffions, thofe of the 
irafcible part of the foul, had that degree of 
flrength and firmnefs, which enabled them, 
under the dire<3:ion of reafon, to deipife all 
dangers in the purfuit of what was honourable 
and noble ; it conftituted the virtue of forti- 
tude and magnanimity. This order of paf- 
lions, according to this fyftem, was of a more 
generous and noble nature than the other. 
They were conlidered upon many occafions 
as the auxiliaries of reafon, to check and re- 
ftrain the inferior and brutal appetites. We 
are often angry at ourfelves, it was oblerved, 
we often become the objedts of our own re- 
fentment and indignation, when the love of 
pleafure prompts us to do what vve dilapprovc 
of; and the irafcible part of our nature is in 
this manner called in to aflift the rational 
again ft the concuplfcible. . ' * . 

When all thofe three different parts of our , 
nature were in perfeft concord with one an- 
other, when neither the irafcible nor concupl- 
fcible 
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fcible paffions ever aimed at any gratification 
which reafon did riot approve oi^ and when . 
reafon never commanded any thing, but what 
thefe of their own accord were willing to per- 
form : this happy compofure, this perfedl and 
compleat harmony of foul, conftituted that 
virtue which in their language is exprefled by 
a word which we commonly tratiflate tempe- 
rance, but which might more properly be 
tranflated good teriiper, or fobriety and mode- 
ration of mind. 

Juftice, the laft and greateft of the four car- 
dinal virtues, took place, according to this iyf. 
tem, when each of thofe three faculties of the 
mind confined itfelf to its proper office, with- 
out attempting to encroach upon that of any 
other ; when reafon direfted and paflion obey- 
- ed, and when each paffion performed its pro- 
per duty, and exerted itfelf towards its proper 
objedt eafily and without reludtance, and with 
that degree of force and energy, which was 
fuitable to the value of what it purfued. In 
this confifted that compleat virtue, that per- 
fe<ft propriety of condudt, which Plato, af- 
ter fome of the antient Pythagoreans, deno- 
minated Juftice. ♦ 

The word, it is to be obferved, which ex- 
prefles juftice in the Greek language has feve-? 
ral different meanings ; and as the correlpon- 
dent word in all other languages, fo far as I 
know, has the fame, there muft be fome na- 
tural affinity among thofe various fignificat ions. 
In one fenfe' we are faid to do juftice to our 
neighbour when we abftain from doing him 

: any 
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any pofitive harnii and do not direftly hart 
him, either in his perfbn> or in his eftate> or 
in his reputation. This is that juftkc which 
I have treated of above, the obfervancc of 
which may be extorted by force, and the vio- 
lation of which cxpofes to puniihment. In 
another fenfe we arc iaid not to do juftiee to 
our neighbour unlefa we conceive for him all 
that love, rcfped and eftceni, which his cha- 
rafter, his fituation, and his connection with 
ourfelves, render fuitable and ptoper for us to 
feel^ and unlels we a<5t accordingly. It is in 
this {ctiCq that we arc faid to do injufticc to a 
man of merit who is connected with us^ tho* 
we abftain from hurting him in every rcfpcft, 
if we do not exert ourfelves to fcrve him and 
to place him in that fituation ia which the 
impartial fped:ator would be pleafed to fee 
him. The firft fenfe of the word coincides 
with what Ariftotle and the Schoolmen call 
commutative juftiee, and with what Gratius 
calls the jujiitia exp/etrix, which coniifts in 
abftaining from what is anothcrs, and in doing 
voluntarily v/hatever we can with propriety be 
forced to do. The fecond fenfe of the word 
coincides with what feme have called diftri- 
butive juftiee*, and with thejufiiiia attribu-^ 
trix of Grotius, which confifts in proper be- 
neficence, in the becomins: tife of what is our 
own, and in the applying it to thofc purpofes 

* The diflributive jufllce of Ariftotle is fomcwhat difi«- 
rent. It confifts in the proper difiribution of rewards fromi 
-the public ftock of a <;ommunity, See Ariftotle Ethic, 
Nic. K 5. c. 2. 

I either 
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cither of charky or generality, to wHich it is 
mcAiMt^h, m cor fituation, thsrt it (hould 
be apf^edi In this feflsfe jnilice comprehendi^ 
all the, fooiai virtues* There is yet am>thet 
fenfe 19 which the word juilice is fometimes 
taken, ftiil more extetfivc than eitha* of the 
former^ th^xogh very much a-kin t© the laft ; 
and which runs too, (o far as I know, through 
all languages. It is ki this kft fenfe that we 
are faid to be URJuft^ when we do not feem 
to value any particular objctfl: with that degree 
of efteem, or to purfoe it with that degree of 
ardour which to the impartial fpedator it may 
appear to deferve or to be naturally fitted for 
exciting. .Thus we aue faid to do injuftice to 
a poem or a piifture, whefn we do not admire 
them enough, and we are. faid to do them 
txjkote- than juftiee when we admire them top 
much. In the fame manner we are faid to do 
injuftice to ourfelves when we appear not to 
give fttfficient attenttott to any particular ob- 
ject of felf-intereft. la jthis laft fenfe, what 
is called juftiee means the fame thing with ex- 
ad: andperfed propriety of condu£t and be- 
haviour, and comprehends in it, not pnly the 
offices of both commutative and diftributive 
juftiee, but of every other virtue, of prudence^ 
of fortitude, of temperance. It is in this lalft 
fenfe that Plato evidently underftands what he 
calls juftiee, and which, therefore, according 
to him, comprehends in it the perfection of 
every fort of virtue. 

Such 
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gj^qh is tha^cflt^fc giycn^j^RhitqiXjf: the 

which w thf j^^Qw:, ^]ca oCp^HEpf*V^,«^ 
prob^MPqi, lt,feo^s^,9i:pordiijg^,ffl^Jb^, in 

thj^t ft^te^£.roin4 ^9. ?»^few?^ ^y«fj5^?ftfmlty coft-, 
fines itfclf wiithiA;MS^pircBcr,iJ|j3ic^^^ 

encroaching^ upon th^.of aqy ot|rfjr^. and pcfh 
foinj? its proper ^ojafce«wi pr^afe dcgc^» 

of^ftfength and vjgpitf ^^hidsi .l^l9f^.to..i^ 
His ac9ount> it i;, r^vddei^, coin^i^d^^J^^^Q^ 
refpf ^ with, what iKse. have faid aiKnre cfnceca-. 
ing the propriety of.condu^S:. t / 

IL VirtMC, * ^coirdirjg to AujRiq^,^xwtT, 
£{ls in the habit of mediocrity a^^ordin^vta, 
right rcafon* EvQi;y particular virtuig^.accord-' 
ing to hiixi» lies in a Jkind of ,middle:hetw^^ 
two cppofite vices, of which .thft one-offeoda 
from being too mui;hi. ihe otlmt fiofn being 
too Httle aiFefled b v a particular J^cies of ob^ 
jeds. Thus the virtue of fortitude or cowage 
lies in the middle between the oj^pqiite vices 
of cowardice and of |>s;efuix>p.twm raihw&i of 
>^hich the one of&nds from beings too Qtuch^ 
and the other from being too littlp: alFej^^ by 
the objefts of Jfear.. Thus too, the virtue of 
frugality Ties in a. cuddle between, avarice, and 
prc^fioUj^ of vrhich the onf GcxtkQfi,&/m m qil« 
ceis, the other In ^ dpfpH. of the.^pr:c^r atjUs^ 
tion to the objc^&of ielf'-iotereft. M^^gogni** 
mity,^ in the fame coann^r^ ^^^ii^ a o^iddk^ 
between the .expefs of arroganpe ajjid. th^ de • 
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feet of p^Blhkhxihp of WTfich the one con^ 
fifts in too txkt^kgknt, thfc bthrt in lo6 Weak ' 
a fentimcnt of ^ur own wbr^^^'hd dignity: ' Iv^ 
is UnntteiiSity to obftrv^ that lliis accoartt'of^. 
virtaecorre(|50nt}s too;|3tettjr exatSly with Wiikt*^ 
has beeif faid above dortccrMrtg^ the propHety 
and imprdprifety of cdniduftV' '^ 

According to Ariftdtlt V indfe^d, vjrttfc did' ' 
not fo much confift in tholb' moderate ahd 
right afiir£ttORs, as in the haibft of this iriode-' 
ration, hi order to anderftand this^, it is w 
be obiervcd) th»t virttre may be eonfidere<l 
either as the quality of an adion^ or as thb 
quality of a peribn. Confidered as? the quality 
of an a6tibn» it confift^^ Oi^cn according to^ 
Ariftotle, in the reafonabJc moderatifin of thtf 
afieiftion from which the adion proceeds, whe- 
ther diis difpofitfon be habitual' to the perfort 
or not. Cbnfidered as the quality of a perfon, 
itcosififtsin the habit of this rcafonable mo-' 
deration, in it* having become the cuftomary^ 
and uftml difpofition of the mind. Thus the 
aftion which proceedsr from an occafionaf fit' 
of gencttifity ii undoubtedly a generous adiony 
but the man who pcfforo^s it; is* not tfeceflTa- 
rily a generous pcrfbn, bcxraufe it may be the 
fingk aSion of the kind which he ever per- 
formed. The motive and dtfpofittop of heart; 
from which this a^on was perforfined, may 
have been quite juft and proper : bat as thi^ 
happ^ moodleems to have been the e£re&ra4 
tber of accidental humour than of any thing 
fteady or permanent in the charader, it caa 

*J^e AriftotlQ Ethic. Nic. Hb. ii. cb, 1.2. 3* ai|i 4* 

jfr refledfe 
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reflcft no gfeaC hqpdur ^cxn the f^f^fonnebr. 

Wbef) we ^eDoQiina^e a chtre^^i^ gimenmsy 

or charitftble; .or:virt*>u^.in mf rtifc&i we 

ibean to £goify tb^ ithe dtfpo^tion e^f^fi^d- 

by each of tboferapp^Hatioi^s 13 the.ii&al and 

cuftomary dirpefitton of tbe pfcffbn, . But. 

finglc anions of atiy kind,^ bow. proper afad 

fliitable focver, are, of little cani^quence: to 

(how that thi^ id che oafe* . If /a >fingle aiS^km: 

was ftiflcient to ilimp tbe ehara^er of^fiy. 

t^irtue upon the perfoh who pefforiBed itii? the 

stioft wortblefii of tatankind.fni^gbt Ifey olaMn to 

all the virtues ; (ince there is m> man who. Has 

not, upon . fome^ occafioAs, ac^cd ; with pro- 

dence, juflice, temperahce a&difortitiide. .Bufr 

though fingle adion^^ hour laudable: fo^^r, 

tqAcOl very Kttle praiic up6ri tbe^ perfotii wiia 

performs thenj,. a finglci ivittouoJfAioii' per« 

formed by one wbofe condu<9: is .ufually very 

regular^ greatly diminifhes aod ibmetiaks de- 

ftroys altogether our opinion o£Kis vi^tm. * A 

iingle adion of this kind fufifciehtly ihdws 

that his habits ,^e not perfcdt, aad ^t he is 

lefs to be depended upohi thian, from » the 

ufual train of bib behaviour, we might have 

been ^pt to imagine. * r • 

Ariftotle too *, whed he madte wrtab to 
poniift in peadical habits^ haid H probifafy.in 
his view to bppofe the doitriBe of ; Pla«i&, who 
feems' to have been of opmion that juft ibnti- 
ments and^reafcmabic judgqients: concerigi^ 
what was fit to be done or to be airt>tiiedi 
were alone fufficient to conftitute the moft 

♦ Sf§ AriAotlc Mag. Mor. Itbri, ch, i> • ? > 

-w i perfect 
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jperfeOr virtuCi Virtue^ according to Plaio# 
might be confidtred as a fptfcias of fcictteei 
iahd no toaft, h4 thotsigbty tdald fce^ ckarly 
and dfeftiodftfativelf w^ha:t Was figbt and^w^al* 
Wasr wrohg^,' ii nd not aift aecordingly . PaP- » 
fieri tnigbt iiiake is aS foJWtrairy to doobtfbl 
and cmcertalhi opinktos, not ta plain aiid tvi^i 
dctif judgmtsrits; Aiiftdtle^ on thfC'CODtrary/ 
Wa* €f opinion, thai rio^eonvkftmii of the mt^ 
deHftaiiding Dtls^ capable of getting the l^etier' 
oJF ih veter&ite Habits^ ^nd thirgic»od n^orids arcnfe 
Aot from kwoWledg^ but from a^tkni. 

iri. Accwding lo' Zfeno *j the fdiinder df 
the Stoical d(SJ(ftrine> livery laniijial was f^y na- 
tiire rebomniciidfcd to its otrn cafe, and wat 
i]fid6wed wWi the prinGi|dcyC|f fctf love, tint 
it itfight ertdctttour to prefisrW^ jam dnly its* 
eififtelice^ biit sttl the d^erent parts of itsna-* 
turn, in thebeft and mdl p^i^ed ftate of wiitch 
they Wcbe <!:apaWe. 

The feJf4ov€ df man enabrMtcd, if I ttiay 
fxy Id, his body arid all its diiFerent merobersj 
his mind anki ati it3 di^reiit faculties and 
powers, and defired the pk^efert^tion and main-^ 
tenscnce of tSieoi all in thek beft end -mofl: 
perfed: ccttidition. Whatcfer tended to fap> 
port this ftate of exiftcnec was, tbtrefote* by 
Harare points out to him a^ fit to be chofen ) 
a^d whaitevt]r tended to deftro^ it> as fit/to bb 
i^je^ed. 'Thii^ healthy ilrsngtb, agiUtyukd 
eaie €)f body, M weii as #»& externfid conve- 

Aienci^ which could pronicne ihcki wealthy 

'- . » ... 

* See Cicero de iinibus^ lib. iy, alfo Diogenes Laertiiig 
in Ztnone, lib. vii; fegment84. :: ' , t 

Z a povver> 
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po^ct^ fconoirfs, the vtipcdt attd efteeiii^'ctf 
thofe -Wt live With,- \irere naturally pdinted^gW 
to us as things eligible, and of ^hicb thte^pbA 
feffion was pt^ferablc to the eontrtt^y. Ontlie 
other hand, ficknefe. Infirmity, unwiek£ile(si 
pain of body; as well as aH th6'ext*rnal*-in- 
conveniencies wMth tendted td-^ck:cafion 'oT 
bring on any of thetm, poverty/ the v^ant of 
authority, the contempt or hatred of thofe we 
live with ; were in the fame ttifeiiner, pQiikted 
out ro us as things to bd fliunh^ ^md avoided. 
In each of thbfe two' different claiflfes of c^jfeds 
there wefe foriic Miich appeared «b be more 
the obje^s' either tf choice •or * ejtftion th«n 
others in the fame elaft. Thus in tfee firft 
clafs, health appeared evidfcntly preferable' to 
ih^ength, and iftrehgth to agility ; r^utation 
to power, and power to tithed. And tibus 
too, in the lecbnd clafs, ficknefs wai^more to 
be avoided than unwiddinefs of body, ignaf 
miny than poverty, and povierty than the iiwant 
of authority. Virtue and the p&?opfiMy of 
condud: confifted in choofing abd reje^ing^dl 
tJiflFcrent ob^efls and circumftaiicfc« acoordii^ 
as thiy were'by nature rendered' nsrore ot kfs 
the^ objects of choice or * rejefliori j in feleflring 
always from ztxiting the ieverat ob^i^*^ ra 
choice prefcnt^d td iife, that^whiih i^a$ mdft.Jto 
be.chofen; vi^hen we<:ou!d not^^tain tbrni'itidl : 
and ih-Telet^ife^ tooout oftheifcve#ali4>l9elfts 
of r^jeQ:i6n^ oflfer^d to U&, thai Whi&h^as4ldft 
to^be avoided, * l^'hen it Was flot -ill our ^^powtv 
to avoid 'thehi^'aliV^ By choofing' and rejc^Skmg 
with this?'- jtfft aild a<;curatfe difcerntaent,^ by 

thus 
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thu^r^»§ftowirjgupQn cyefyiobjfd: tj^ p.recife 
degnee* pf^irat^ffmian it , de/ervi^cl^ according to 
the pkcQivyJiicb, H lield \^ tl?|s .nat^ural fcale of 
^IJiqgs, w^isj{iLin^ne4,,ac9ftfdigg^|:^ thj^S^ics, 
thait p^ff^fred^^4e.Qf cpoj^niia which cpn- 
ftitutediihe^e^^^cp ofyhjti^. . This,, w^ what 
t|iey< cftU^.tQ Uvf cpn^fl;^ij%, to" live, apcocd- 
ing to natwje, aad tps qhey, jthofe -Jaws and di- 
f-eftioas which nature, qr t%.a,uthor o£ nature, 
had prefcrihed for our condu^v , . 
,80 far jtjbe Stoic^gl, idea of p?;ogriety aad \5irtue 

is. not very different from, that of A^^ifto^le and 
tbe.antien^ peripatetics^ , ; WhaJt diie% diftin- 

;guiflied thqff V^o fyfteqvs ftoip. one aopther 
wais the differept decrees . of ielf-comnxand * 
iwrhi<?h . they rg^uifed. T\^P\ :P^^^P?W^c3;.al- 

Jow?fid of fpQ>f degree of peft^r^tion:a« fuit- 
aii^le to the we&knefs of human nature, and as 

ufeful to k> inipprfedt a creature as man. If 
his o.vinn misfortunes excited no pajffionatc 
grief, if hie 9wo injuries ca^Je^ forth no lively 

. rcfentmpQt, re^foni or a^^egard to the gene- 
ral ruJc& which determine^ what was right and 
fit: to be done, would coqimonly, they dSought, 
be too weak to.prpmpt him to avoid the one 
or to -beat off the other. The Stoks, on the 
coetraf y, di^m^oded the mq(l perfe<3; apathy, 

^artd regarded every emptixm: which could in 
the ivOs^fk^ degvi^Cf din:urb the tranquility of 
tlie mind, as ijhe cffe^ of levity and folly. 
ThesPerfipStetifijSjfeem to have thought that 
no pai&on exeeeded the bounds of propriety as 
long as the ipe^ator, by the utmoft effort of 
humanity, cQuld Sympathize with it. The 

. [ 23 Stoics, 
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Stoics, ori the contrary, appear to have re- 
garded every paifibn as improper, which made 
any demand upon theYympatny of thefpeSa- 
tor, or required him to alter in any refpe<5 
the patural arid ordinary ftate of his mirid^ in 
order to keep time with the vehenience of its 
emotions. A man of virtue, they fe^m ito 
have thought, ought not to depend upon the 
.generofity of thofe he lives with for pardon or 

approbation. 

^ According to the Stoics, every event (hould, 
to a wife rtian,' aippear indifferent, and what 
for its own fake could be the objeft neither 
of defire, nor averfion, neither of joy, nor 
forrow. If he preferred fome events to others, 
if ibme (ituations Were the objedts of his choice, 
and others of his rejection *, it was not, t)e- 
caufe he regarded the one as, in themfelve^, 
in any refpeft hetter than the.other, or thought 
that his ov^^n happinefs would be more cbm- 
pleat in, what is called, the fortunate, than 
in what is commonly regarded as the diftrefs- 
ful fituation ; but becaufe the propriety of ac- 
tion, .the rule which the gods had given him 
fov tlie difeftion of his conduct, required' him 

' to choofe arid rejedl in this manner. Among 
the primary objefls of natura} inclination, or 
among thofe things which nature had origi-? 

" nally recorhmended to qs as eligible, was the 
profperity of our family, of oiir rcJiatibriSj qf 
pur friends, of our country, of mankind, aiid of 

» 

* Some of thefe cxprcfliohs ,fi>dnd a Iktlc aiikwar^' in the 

, l^agliih l£i^uage; t&ey jftre liicr^l cian&^om pf techoical 

Uim^ of the Stoics, 

•■"•••••■•■•' i» 1. 
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the uniyqrfe in general. Nature too had 
taught us 'that as' the profperity of two was 
preferable to that of one,' that of many or of 
all muft be infinitely more io. That we our- 
felves were' biit one,' and that confequently 
wherever our profperity Was inconfiftent with 
that, either of the whole/ or of any cphfider- 
able part of the whole, it ought, even in our 
own choice, to yield to what was fo vaftly 
preferable. ' As all the events in this world 
were CQndu<9:ed by the providence of a wile, 
powerful and good God, we might be aflurea 
that whatever'liappened, teniled to the prof- 
perity and perfeftion of the whole. If we our- 
felves, therefore, were in poverty, in ficjcnefs, 
or in any other calamity, '^c ought, firft of 
all, to ufe our utmoft endeavours, fo far as 
juftice and our duty to others would allow, to 
refcue burfelVeS from this difagreeable circum- 
ftancc. But if after all we could do, we found 
this impofiible, we ought to reft fatlsfied that 
the order ^nd perfedlion of the univerfe re- 
quired that we ihould in the mean time con- 
tinue iri this fituation. Arid as the profperity 
iof the whole (hould, even to us, appear pre- 
ferable to fo infignificant' a part as ourfelves, 
opr fituation, whatever it ^yas, ought fronji 
that moment to become the obiedl of our 
choice, and even of oar defir6, if we would 
maintain that compleat propriety and redSi- 
.%ude,6f fentiment arid donduft in which the 
'perfection pf our nature cohfifts. If, indeed, 
any oppqrtqnity ,Qf extricating ourfelves flioul^ 
offer, it bccJame ovir duty to embrace it. The 

Z 4 ' order 



oniornof * tl»o. T]t%»de» Jt wtfl cvi4wt, na 
lojiger: cefaired o w!)^cdi>tiBuwa'e« « this , &tua^ 

pktjtoly. c«Jl?d ;ripim^fiisiJfeo le^m i*«:^^^ deadly 
:pointir}gpii6tli€i;r(wiii»ihich !W«.Wre to fol-r 
low,r Jt yyi^ the ii^rtwcafe ^tbt'tjjfe adverfity 

ofott?.rebitionj5fe,,ouiifiriei9d«# our ff ©^initi^w If" 
tvithput vipUtiflg «ny. imorc^ fiic^ obligation^ 
it was in our,,pcw#r?t;0 prev^f^ Qr.to jMit aa 
end to tfeeir caliunity^ it undoubtedly wa$ our 
jdwty to d^ fou . Th^ propriety of a^iQa> the 
rule which JupitCfibad givgn li^ for the direc- 
tion of our condfuift,. evidently reifuired this of 
us* But if It wag altogether oiit of oujr pDwet 
Jo do either, we ought tbeil to conikier this 
ievent as the moft fortunate which CQuld pof- 
fibly have happened : Becaufe W^ niight be 
afiured l;hat it tended tnoft to the prpfperity 
and order pf the v? bok ; which was what we 
purfelyes, if wq were wife ajifl equitable, ought 
moft of all tp defire. .*Mn what fenfe,. fay? 
^^ EpiiSietus, are foqie things f^id to be ac- 
*' folding to Qijr aaturc,: and others contrary 
^* to |t ? It is 'm that fti^fc IB which wje confidcr 
f* ourfelves as feparated and detached from all 
" olh^r things. . t^oc thiia it inp^y he :&id' to 
^' be gcqpi-dipg to the nature, pf^tbis f0pt to be 
^^ always, cleaij, -But if ypu cionfi4» it a5 a 
^« foot, ^n4 HQt »is Jqmetuing dctac&cd from 
f': thC) r^ft 0f^ . the body,. , it; muft hchove^. it 
^*'fQflf^ti«>es> tp ffafliple m the4i«l» l^nd fowe- 
^^ tioics'to triead upon thorns, and foraetimes 
^' too to be cut off for^thc fake of the whole 
ii liipdy 5 and if it refufes this, it is no longer 
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If widi tfegirf Mimittfid^ew' JWhajt -are^ you ? 

*' things ^%Jtrat^' ! aMd^ ^eftac^eti, • St i$ ^^ (^sghc-- 
^' zUc'Wy&w mtbrnUn^^^lb^ tooW^ge, to 
<* be rtchi^td be m heakfeL 'But if'^ou 'con- 
** fider yourfelf 4^ a^ii3lSaii,'oaBd aa a >paft of a 
*' whole, 4ipon «3©ium df «h4t whole it will 
'* behoove >fi^tifonidtim«^ 10 be in ficknefs, 
** fometlm^s^ t5 be e3cp«:>fed to the incbfK^e- 
^* nicncy c^^ a fegwy^gt^ Kbmetitii^s to be in 
^* Want;' diid dt la(l, pefhUps, to die before 
^* your tinse. Why thett A) you cottiplain ? 
^* Don't yoci know that by doing fd, as the 
** foot cieafes'to be a jB30t^ fo you ceafe to be a 
«* man ♦/' 

This f«femiflion to the- order of the bhi- 
verfe, this entire indifference with regard to 
whatever concerns ourfelves, when put into 
the balance with the ifitereft of the whole, 
.could derive its propriety, it is evident, from 
no other principle befidesf that upon which I 
Jiave endeavoured to IhoW that the prtopriety 
of juflfce wa$ founded. As long as we view 
our own interefts with 6ur own eyes, it is 
fcarce pQfl|ble that we^ihould \villingly ac- 
quiefce in their being thus fatrificed to the 
iriterefts of the* whoje. \Lt is only when we 
i^iew^ thbjfe oppofite interefts with the eyes of 
Dthers that what conbems>darfelve6 caii a|)pear 
10 be fd iidntemptibk : ift tlie compirifen, as 

- to 
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to.be refigncd without any reluflance. To 
every body bjjt the pprfoh principarHy con- 
cerned notjun^ can ^appear more agreeable to 
rcafon and propriety than that the part fhould 
|[ive placje to the whdc. But w4iat isragree- 
able to the reafon of all other mcn^ ought 
not to appear contrary to his. He himTelf 
therefore oyght to approve of this lacrifice, 
and acknowledge its ponformity to reafon. 
But all the ^ffecfHpns of a wife man,, accord- 
ing to the ftoics, are perfectly agreeable to 
rcafon aqd propriety, an4 pf t^eir own ac- 
cord coincide with wh?itievcr thefe ruling prin- 
ciples prefcribe. A wife man, 'therefore, 
could never feel any relujitance to CQmply with 
this difpofition pf things. 

IV, Belides thefe antient,_t,here are fomc 
modern fy/bems, according - to wiiich virtue 
conMs in propriety ; or in the fuitablenefs of 
the fiffc&lon from which .we aft to the caufe 
or objeft vvhich excites it The fyfteni of 
pr. .Clarke, which places yirt^ie ;n ading ac- 
cording to jthc relations of things^ in regu- 
lating our conduct according to the fitpefs or 
incongruity which thqre may be in the appli- 
cation of certain aftions to cert^iin. things, or 
to certain relations : That of Mr. Woollafton, 
whichpiacesit in ading'accordlpg to the truth 
,of things, accordyi^ to. th^ir proper nature 
and eflence, or in treating them as ^hat tbey 
really are, and nqt as wljat they are not : that 
of my lord Shaftefbury, which places it in 
maintaining a proper jb(alance^ qf the afFeftions, 

and 
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find in allowing ho pO&oti to* go beyohfl its 
propef fjihi^ite f are all of tteni More ©r left 
inaccurate dcfcriptioiis of thefame fundamen- 
tarrdea. ' . 

The ^efcriptlon i^ virtue' which h either 
giveq; qr at leaft meant and intended to be 
given in e;ach of thofe fyftems, for fome of the 
modern authors are not very fortunate in their 
manner of expreffing themfelvcs, is no doubt 
^uite jtrfli fo far ^s it goes. There k no vir^ 
tue without propFioty^, arf^ wherever there is 
propriety, fome degree of approbation is due. 
But ^ftilf «bis deiartptidn is imperfeft. JPor 
.though ptopriety is *n fcflential ingredient in 
ev^ry wtuous ft^ion, it is not always .the fole 
ingredient* ^eiieficent actions jhaye in theiQ 
another quality by which they appearnpt only 
to defervc approbatioh but cecoiiipence. None 
of thofe fyftems account either eafily or fuf- 
ficieqtly for th^t fqpetior degree of efteem 
whidi feems due to fuch ai^ioxis, or for that 
diverfity of fcntiment which they naturally 
excite. Neither is the dcfciriptioa of vice 
. more compleat. ^For in the ft me .manner, 
though impropriety is stneceflary ingredient ia 
every vi'uous aiJftioo, ,it is jiOt, always the fole 
ingredient, and there is often :t}be,higheft de- 
gree of abfurdity and impropriety in very 
harmlefs and infignificant a<aiqfts,. ©eliberatef 
anions, of a peuEicious tendency to thofe we 
live with, have, befidjes their imprqpriety, . a 
peculiar quality of their own by which they 
aDpe^r to ' deferve^ not . only difapp^obation, 

but 
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bot poniibment ^ ^nd to I?c the o1?^ed$| not 
of ^J^ike merely, bfat ^cf refentment and re>* 
irenge ; a^d j^one. of ^^hofe fyftenxs cafUy apd 
iufficicntly account for that fuperior degree pf 
deteftat^ which we feci for iuch a£tipns. 
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Of ebo/i fyfi^mi wbkk make . virtue cmfiji in 

■* ' . « * 

THE mdl dntu^nt<)fthofe fyflems which 
mak^ virtue confill in prudence, and 
of whidi any confidis^able remains have conie 
down to u$> is that of EpicilniSi who iis faid» 
however^ to have borrowfed all the leading 
principles of his pbil6(bphy from fome of thofe 
who had 'gone before him, particuilarly from 
Ariilippns j though it is very probable, not- 
witbftanding this allegation of his enemies, 
that at leaft his manner of applying thofe prin^ 
ciples was altogether his own» 

According to Epicurus * bodily plcafure 
and pain were the fok ultimate objects of na- 
tural defire and averfk>n« That they were 
always the natural ^je€ts of thoib palETions, 
be thought required no proof. ^ Pleafure 
might, indeed, appear fometimes to be avoid- 
ed 5 not, however, becaufe it was pleafure, but 
bocaufe, by the enjoyment of it, Ateibould 

: . * S^ /Cicero de^ fioibus^ J8), I Diogenes La^at K x« 

' either 
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cithfer iofftft fortie grc4tet j>leafufCi tn^^:*|)6fe 
ourfelves to ftrtnc; paih .^ihat was liiortf to- btf 
avbid&J than this plcaftrc^was tia be dcfktdL 
Pain, in* the' famci tfiahhcry might apj[>ear 
^^metiiiies to be *cli^J&!e 5 not, however^ be- 
caufe it was pain, but becaufe by enduring it 
yfe taight either kvoid a ftill greater pain, or 
acquire fome pleafure^ ofe iliuch more impor- 
tance. That bodily pain and pleafure^ there- 
fore^ wee e always -the ti^tural ofcy^ift^'of dc- 
fire and averfion, wft% he thought, abun- 
dantly evident. Nor w?« it lefs fo, he ima- 
gined/ thftt.th«^ wilrei.tfee* fole yltitdnte ffa^; 
}e<as oftbofe ptflipft^, Whatever fiJfe #as 
either 4efire4' or— avoideidi ivias ^- atoording 
to ham, upon a)6f>oiiiH|t c>f>it« teiidc^cy:!^ 
duce. one t>r !Qrthef itf!itbof«^f€*ifttion*>ic Tbt 
tendency -to prociirj^lplQafuce rendered power 
and .rkl^s defifablem a€ tbe cp^if»r^ ten»> 
dency to pcoduce ipain fi>adp povejrty a»d: in- 
fignifiiiancy the ob^l^ of avei-ficin. Honour 
and rjQpntfitioti iwf^erfV^ued* becauife, ehe ei^ 
teem and love pt -thoif)» w? live ^yiths-w^re of 
the gfes^teft confequeacp. ^cah to pf ocuire,.^ea- 
fure and to defend os /t;q?n». pain., Igliomingr 
and badfam^^ on tbe contrary^ mjtr&^ to kp 
avoided^ becaufe th^rh^tcedy; contempt a^ 
Tei^ntment of tbofe-w^ lived wijt;b.i^^oycd 
all fecurity^ aQd,ne«0a«ly expojfe4i»s t(>::tbp 

greateft I bodily -evils.., vs^>« ' >•; .-h* .. 

, AU t^ pleafuretf^nd pain^v ^ the mifld 
were, according to Epicurus, ultimately de^ 

rived from thofe of itbe.body* > Tb^ syiind 

wa$ 
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was hippy ^eri it thttaght of th« psA ^ea* " 
Arfes of the body, atid hoped fof others id 
come : a»d it Wft« oiiBsrskik WbeA l^'tio^ght 
<5f the pain* ivhidi the bcjdy haU ftfrmtfrtf 
endured, aftd dreaded die* fiime Of gttsatei' 
thefcafiter. .... 

Bett die pleafui-es and '|)a!iis of the mindj 
thoa^ vflth^^ly dtri^^ from tboA; of ^^ 
.body> t^eta yumy gre«itei-< thdn iliiir odgi^ 

nalfe. The body ftlt' 0% the fcftl&tten of 
die pre^Mit irrftanf, iili)«rea« the tnii^ fdH 
ft}fb the paft ahd the future, the ofl« byf re- 
meMbrance^ tlte odi^r -by ^liiipiition, afld 
donfequenitly both fyifktiSd ^tid enjoyed' nnich 
Vci'Ott. When Wt are txirder the g^drtefrbo- 
dHiy pain, he Obf(!«^ed, ^#4^ fii^dt al>^ay« &id; 
tf we attend «o it, thit k li not the #fiefifl^ 
of the ft^nt iii^tit wMtih thie% Yomletit^ 
mi but either the' AgotHiAti^ reftlehifbr^e 
of the paft, or the yet irSote horiilAe 6t«Ad 
of the futofb. The pain of cacli inftaftt, 
coniidered by itfe^, anfd cat off frcni all th^t 
goes before and d^l-thaft co^s afier it;~ is a 
■trifle, not worth f he regarding. Y4t ^H i§ 
all which the body eari ever be f^fl to ftt^r. 
In the ferfie mahft6»-, When we' enjoy the 
greateft f^eafbre, we (Ml alWa^S fiwS thft 
the bo^ly fenfatioh, iht fenfation of the prd- 
■ieht inftant makes b^it^-fistiallpart of oot^hap^- 
pinefs, that our enjoynotent cbidlflyatifes -eHh6r 
Itorft the cheairf«d recoHdaioh of t3i* pa^, or 
the ftill more joyOtts antiiipatioA of tBfelfti- 
tttfe, and that the miold always- coiitrlbufes 

by 



by miich the lar^feD: (bare of th^ e&tcrildii^ 

Since pw hjtepiiefe artd nSferyi tbehbfbre, 

of our uatore ^as^ Wdldifpofcfl, if ofer'tBoughtr 

aJjd opitiioris were as^^ they fhotild be^.it i*iwv 

c£ little importaiice.injrfrhat imnii&c mt bsdf^ 

Mras afie&ed. Though undsr ^r^ hbSily^ 

fiain, we might^itili e»|oy a cohfiddrable ihai^ 

of hap^infefs'^ if oor reafoa and jiari|piiepr main* 

tinned tHieir fotfci&oiity. We might &it^mm 

ourfelvea with the rehjeitobraiide nof pafti airi 

with the hopes of fiQUmre pleafuse ^ we txA^n 

foftea the rigour JDfow^tis^ by recoJlcia] 

what it Uras which^ eve^ in thi^ JStuatiidn^ i9C| 

were under any neceflity of fuffering,. That 

this wsis mefcdy thti l:K>dr]l^ &n&fcioa» the pkia 

of the {srefcbt siiftanty which hy ttfelf cxHiid 

ncTcr be very ^teit. That ^ateircr agony 

we fuffered fifom the df ead (£ its cotitinoaiiee 

was the effe<a ; of an opinion of the mtitd^ 

which mi^t be corrected by juflfer ienii* 

raents; by coniiderinFg that, if cufr piins were 

violent^ they would ptbbably be ofwlhcwt d«i 

ration; and that if they were of long coiitt. 

jnuance> they woold ptobably be mtxferites 

and admit of osaby initervats of daie i and ttiat^ 

at any rate, death was al;9fdys at band aifii 

^thin call to deliver us, whJch as, acSeor** 

iti^ to hirtk^. it put an end to all feinCatidrii 

cither of pain or pleafofe, cbuld not' bciiie* 

garded as aA eviL When we arej 'faid he, 

de^ w 
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deaths is not } and when death is, v^c are not } 
death therefore can be pothii\g to vs. 

If the actual fenfation of pofitivp pain was 
in itfelf Co little to be feared, that of pleafure? 
was ftiil lefs to be defired.. Na^ur^y the 
fenlatlpn of pleafure was much Ick pungent 
than that of pain. If, , therefore, this laft 
could take fo very little from the happinefs^ 
of a weIl*difpofed miod, the pth^r could add 
icarce any thing to it. When the body was^ 
free from pain and the mind from fear and 
anxiety, the fuperadded fenfation of bodily, 
pleafure could be of very little importance f 
and though it might diverfify, could not pro-, 
perly be faid to increafe the happinefs of this^ 
fituation. 

. In eafc of body, therefore, and in fecurity 
or tranquillity of mind^ confifted, according 
to Epicurus, the moft perfedl ftate of human^ 
nature, the moft compleat happincfs which 
man was capable of enjoying. Tp obtaia 
this great end of natural defire was the Ible 
objed: gf all the virtues, which, according 
to him, were not defireable upon their owi> 
account, but upon account of their tefxdency 
to bring about this fituatipn. 

Prudence, for. example, though according 
to this philofophy, the fource and principle 
of all the virtues, \yas not defirable upon its 
own account. Tl\at careful and. laborious 
and circumfpcAj flate of mindji eyef watch-r 
ful and ever attentive to the mojQt diftant? con-r ' 
fequences of every a^ipn, could not be a thing 
X V ? ■; . pleafaqe 
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pl^fant dr agreeable for its own fake, but 
upbn abcourit of its tcnciency to procure the 
grcateft goods aiid to keep off the greateft evfl^^ ' 
. To abfta^ft frbni pleafiire too, to curb and 
reft rain our natural ^ paffions for enjoy nient, 
\^hich was the office of tejtnperarice, could 
never be defireable for its own j&{ce. pphe 
whole value;, df .this virtue arofe ffom its uti^ 
lit3r, froixk its enabling ^us to "poftpone .tKe pre- 
fent enjoyment for ^ fake of a .greater to 
come, or id avoid a greater pain that might 
cnfue from it. Temperance, in fh(>rt> vvas 
nothing but prudence Vvilh regard to. pleafure. 
To fiippclp^t labour,, to endure ,pain, to be 
expofed to danger or to death, the fituafioris ' 
which fortitude would often lead us into, 
were furely ftiU lefs the pbjefts df natural de^ 
lirel They wete chofen only to avoid greater 
evils. We fubmitted tb labour, in order to 
avoid the greater (hgnie and pain of poverty, 
and we expofed ourfelves to danger and to death 
in defence of our liberty and property^ the 
means and inftruments of pleafure and happi- 
jjcfs j or in defence of pur country, in the 
fafety of which our own was neceflarily com- 
prehended. Fortitude enabled us to do all 
this chearfully, as the beft which, in our pre* 
fent fituation, could poffibly be done, and. 
was in reality no more than prudence, good 
judgment a|id prefence of niind in properly, 
appreciating pain, laboiir and dagger, always 
chuiing the lefs \n order to avoid the greater. 
It is .'the fatnii cafe witVjuftice. To ab- 
ftain from what is aiiother'^s was not defircable 
en its own account, and it could not furely 

A a >e 
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tjt better foe you, thut Ifhculd pd^fi wlfiftt 
is oly ovni, than that your (hoold pofifeft it. 
Ycxu ought however, to abftain ftom what- 
ever beiongs to rtic, becanfe by doing other- 
wife yoo'will provoke the rcfentmftnf a«4 m- 
di^nation of tnaokind. The fecurfty and 
tranquility of yoor triind will be entirely do- 
ftroycd. Ydo wilf he filkd with fe» and con- 
ilemation at the thought of ihaff p*iii(hmeftt 
which yoa wiH imagine that meft arc at all 
times ready to inflid: upon yoo, and kbm 
which no power, no art, no concealment, 
will ever in your own fancy be fii^ient to 
proteft you. That other f|>ecie8 of jirflice 
which conftfts iti' doing proper good offiee^ 
to different pcrfons, according to the variousr 
relations of neighbours, kinfunen, friends, 
benefaftorSi fuperiors or equals, which they 
may (land in to us, is recommended by the 
fame rcafons. To ad: properly in all thefe 
different relations procures us the efteem and 
love of thofe we live with ; as to do othci^ 
wife excites their contempt and hatred. By 
the one we naturally fecure^ by the other v^ 
neceflarily endanger our own cafe and tran- 
quility, rhe great and ultimate obje<fts of all 
our defircs. The whole virtue of jufticd, 
therefore, the moft important of alF the vir- 
tues, is no more than difcreet and prudcirtf 
conduft with regard to our neighbours. 

Such is the doiltine of Epicurus concerft- 

ing the nature of virtue. U m^^y feem eil- 

traordihary that this philofopher, who fe de- 

^ribcd as avperfon of the mofi jtraiable ntatf* 

ners^ 
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tMh AKiuld never h%r^ obfervcd^ that, what^ 
ever atey be the tendeiKy of thofe virtues^, or 
of the contrary ykes, with regard to our bddii/ 
eafe and fecurity, iche ftntiments Which they 
naturally excite in others ixc the obje(^ of a 
much more paSionate deiire <^ averfion than 
all their other coniequences ; That to be ami* 
able> to be fefpe<^able, to be the proper obje^ 
*>f efteeoa, is by every well-4ifpofcd mind 
Ibore valued than all the eafe and fecurity 
.^hich lovcj relpe<a and cfteeni can procure 
nsj Tbati on the contrary, to be odious, to 
be contemptible, to be the proper obje<a of 
indignation, is ndore dreadfid than all that we 
can fufFer in our body from hatred, contempt 
or indignation ; and that cooibqUently our de<^ 
fire of the one chara(!]ter, and our averfion to 
the other, cannot arife from any regard to 
the eSFedfes which either of them is likely to 
produce upon the body. 

This fyftera is, no doubt, altogether incon-' 
fiftent with that which I have been endea-* 
vouring to eftgblilfh. It is not difEcult, how-- 
«ver, to difcover from what phafis, if 1 may 
lay £o^ from what particular view or aj[pe(^ 
€^ nature, this account of things derived its 
{>robability. By the wife contrivance of the 
author of nature, virtue is upon all ordinary 
€>ccaiion8| even vrith regard to this life, real 
^mfdom, and the fureft and readied means of 
obtaioing both fafety and advantage. Our fuc-^ 
^cefs or di&ppeintment in our undertakingi 
muft^ very much depend upon the good or 
h§d ophHQii which isi commonly^ entertained 

A a a of 
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of us, and upon the gcijcral difpofition of thoie 

we live with, cither to aflift or to oppofe us. 

But the bcft, the furcft, the eafieft and the 

readiefl way of obtaining the ad?aiitagoous 

and of avoiding the unfavourable judgments of 

others, is undoubtedly to render ourfelves 

the proper objefts of the fornaer and not of 

the latter.' *' Do you dcfire^ faid Socrates, 

" the reputation of a good muiician ? The 

^* only fure way of obtaining it, is to become 

** a good mu&cian. Would you define in the 

^« fame naanner to be thought capable of ferv- 

^^ ing your country either as a general or as 

** a ftatcfnaan ? The beil: way.in this cafe tioo 

** is really to acquire the art and experience 

*^ of war and government, and to become 

'^ really fit to be a general or a Aatefman. 

** And in the fame manner if you would be 

*^ reckoned fober, temperate, juft, and equi- 

" table, the beft way of acquiring this repu- 

** tation is to become fober, temperate, juft, 

** and equitable. If you can really render your- 

" felf amiable, refpcdtable, and the proper ob* 

/* jcft of efteem, there is no fear, of your riot 

*' foon acquiring the love, the relped:, and 

*• eftcem of thofe you live with." Since the 

pradiice of virtue, therefore, is in general 

fo advantageous, and that of vice fo con»- 

trary to our intereft, the confidcration of thoi^ 

oppofite tendencies undoubtedly ftamps an 

additional beauty and propriety upon the onei, 

jfitnd a «cw deformity and impropriety upon 

the other. Temperance, m^nanimity,,/ j uf- 

*tice and. beneficence^ come thus to be apr 

. • proved 
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proved of, ndt only under their prefer! cha-. 
radfcerBi but under the additional chsira<£ter > oft 
^e highefk wifd^nn and moft "'real prudence^i 
And in the fame manner the joontrary ^icds 
of int^nperancc, puiiilanihiity^ iijirifctce, :and 
either maldvolence of-fordid fclfittinefs,' dome 
to be difapprovcd of, not only under tbeif* 
proper charaders, but u-nder the additional' 
charadcr of the rhoft fliort-»fighted iblly and 
weaknefs.' tEpicurus. appears in every virtue 
to have attended to this fpecies of propriety 
only. It id that which is 'moft apt to occur 
to thofe vwiio are endeavouring to perfuade 
others to regularity of condudl. When men 
by Aeir pra<Slice, and perhaps too by their 
laftaxtms, maaifeftly (how that the natural 
beafirty of virtue is not like to have much 
efFe<5t upon them, how is it poffible to 
move them but by rcprefenting the folly of 
their conduct, and how mudh they themielves 
arc in the end likely to fuffer by it ? 

^y running up all the different .virtues toe 
to this one fpecies of propriety, Epicurus in- 
dulged a propenfity, which is natural to all 
men; but which philofophers in particular- 
are apt to jcultivate with a pecu^liar fomd'o^fs^ 
as the great means of difplaying- their: inge* 
miity, the propenfity to account for all ap 
pearances frpm as few principles^ as poffible; 
And he, no doubt, indulged^ this propenfity ^^ 
ftill furtfecr, when he referred all the primary 
objefks of^ natural defire/aad ar^sreriton to the 
pleafurcs and pains of the body. The great 
p^ron of the atomical philofophy, who 

A a 3 .took 
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took fy much ]^tfiiro Jti doduqing aU |h^ 
powers and quaiidbs o£ bodte€i froqii^iclxc moil 
cbviouft aftd fiomliar^* tho figure^ iQoticm and 
firrangem^irt of the fmM parts of m^tter^ h\% 
no doubt a fimiiar fknihOiioQ, VfhfXk he ac^ 
cotinted^ in the fame manner, ibr aU iH^ fen^ 
timents and paf&^miof the mind fmm thoib 
^hich are mofl obvious and familiar^ . 

The fyftcm of Epicurus agreed with thofo 
of Plato^ Ariftotle, and 2>eno, in making vir-s 
tue confiil in s^ing ib #ie moft iuitable man-* 
ner to obtain the * primary objcfts of natural 
4efire. It differed from all of them m two 
other refpedls ; £ril> in the account which il 
gave of thofe primary objcfts of natural defire ; 
9nd iecondly> in ^e account which it gatr^f 
the excellence of virtue, or of the reaibn why 
that quality ought to be eiloemed. 

The primary objefts of natural defire con«i 
fifted, according to Epicurus, in bodily plea-^ 
fure and pain, and in nothing elie : whoreaSt 
according to the other three philpfophers^ 
there were many other objects, fuch as knpw-^ 
}tdge, fuch as the ha|^ineik of our nelations, 
Hof our friends, of our country, which wcrp 
wltimiately <le&reable for their own iakes« 

Virtue too, according to Epkurua* did not 
deierye to be purihed for it^ owp i&ke^ nor 
was itfelf one iof the^uldmate ol^r^ds of natu- 
ral &ppetit0, but was. eUgible only uponac- 
pount of it& temfcahdy to pdttrent pain a^to 
procure ea(^ andjideafiire. Ift jlh0 opinion of 
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the other three^ on the contriry, it was dc- 
fireablc, xiot meerly as ths^meaDS of pro$:u{t* 
ing the other primary Objedls of ^tiiral <i^rq> 
But as fomething which -was. in it^lf more 
valuable than them all. Man^ ' ^y thflAj^^ 
being born for adioni bk happmefs mnii coo^ 
(ift, not mcerly in the agrccablccefs of hispaf- 
£ve fenfations, bist aliib ia tiac propriety of hif 
adtiye exertions. 



CHAP. UI. 

Of thqfe £fisms wUcb make virtue conftfi^ m 

benevolence. 

• <* 

THE fyftem which makes, virtue con fid 
in benevolence^ though I think not ib 
anttent as all of tho£ which I have already 
^iven an account of, is, however, of ipvery 
great antiquity. It ieems to have been thp 
doftrine of the greater part of thofe philofo- 
phers who, about and after the age of Augu^ 
tus, called themielves J^defHcs, whopr^t^ad- 
«d to follow chiefly the opiniofisof Plato a|v4 
Pythagoras, and who upon that account are 
commonly known by the oame ^f the later 
Platonifts. 

In the divine nature^ according to thefe au« 
thors^ benevolence or love was the fple. prin- 
ciple ;df adion^ aod direded the exertkm of all 
the other attribuiies* The wisdom of th« deity 
was employed in finding, out the * noeaps for 
bringing about thofe ends which his goodnefs 

Aa4 iiig- 
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fii^efted, as his infijjiite jpower wa^roxefted tf) 
e5:etnti thSm.'- fierie^^lence, however, waj 
^^ the fiiprefne an^goVernW g^tttibijte^ to 
^Vhifch'tne pthers Weire ifubfervient^ and firpm 
^w^5ch ' the whole ' ejfcellency, or . the ^ whole 
tncrality, if I may be allowed fqch an pxpref- 
fioh, "^of the divine operations, was ultimately 
desired. ' The whole perfection and virtue, of 
the human mind coijiifted in fome refemblance 
or participation of the divine perfeftions, andji 
confequently, in beings filled with the fanotci 
principle of benevolence and love which in- 
fluenced all the aftions of jhe deity. The ac- 
tions of men which flowed from this motive 
were alone truly praife-worthy, or could claim 
any merit in the figh£ of the deity. It was 
by actions of charity and love only that We 
could imitate, as becapie us, the condud: of 
God, that we could exprefs our humble and 
devout admiration of his infinite perfedlions, 
that by foftering in our own minds the fame 
divine principle, we could bring our own af- 
feftions to a greater refemblance with his holy 
attributed, and thereby become more proper 
objefts of his love and efteem ; till at laft ^p 
arrived' at that immediate converfe andcommu- 
jiication with the deity to which it was the 
great objeft of this philofophy to raife us. * 
This fyflem, as it was- much efteemed by 
many' ahtient fathers of the chriftian churclf> 
fo after the reformation it was adopted by fevc- 
ral divines of the moft eminent piety and 
learning iand of the mdft amiable manners j 
particularly, by Dir. Ralph Gudworth, by DK 
- " ' * ' Henry 
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iyftem, a^Heiit br niOTern/ the late Dr, Hot^ 
ehefon/ wasf undoubicpdiy' De^ all conyp^ 
rifbnv' the ' mbft acute, the rrioft dirtin(i^, ,^? 
moft phllofophicdT, abd wBat is of tbe^greate^ 
confcquencc of all,^ the icibereft and ihoft judi'^ 

cious. • ' " ■ ''■ ""^... ,^V' " ' '* 

That Virtue confift?' in feenevQlehce is a hq* 
tion fupported fcy many appearj^nces in ljun;iaii 
nature, It'hasbeen obferyjed already that pro- 
per benevolence is the moft graceful and agree^ 
able of all the affedions, that it is recomir 
mended to iis by a double fympathy, that as 
its tendency is neceflarily beneficent, it is the 
proper objeft of gratitude and reward,, and 
that upon all thefeaccounts it appears to ourina-^ 
tiSral fentiinents to poffefs ^ merit fuperior to any 
other. It has been obferyed top that even the 
weakneflcs of benevolence .arq ngt very difa-^ 
greeable to us, whereas th9fe of every other 
paffion are always extremely difgufting.' Who 
does not abhor excefliyp malice, exc,ef}ive 
.felfifhnefs, or exceflive refentment ? But the 
moft cxceffive indulgence fyen of partial 
friendfhipis not fo ofTenfive. It is the bene- 
volent paiSions only which can exerj -thera- 
felves without any regard or attention to pro- 
priety, and yef retain iomething about them 
\vhich is engaging. There is fomething plead- 
ing eveh in mere inftinSive good- will which 
gbes on to do good ^offices without once re- 
|le(fliqg whether by this cpndu-d it is.the^pro^ 
tier object either q£ blame or approbation. It 






is not fo with the other pafiicos^ The mor 
ment they are deiected, the moment they ar^ 
nnaccoippanied by the Xenfe of propriety ^ they 
ceafe to oe sigreeahle. 

As benevolence beClows upon, thc^e adions 
-which proceed fron> it, a beauty fuypcrior to all 
otherSf ib the want of it^ and mucn morethe 
contrary inclination^ communicates a peculiar 
dcforniity to whatever evidences fuch a dilpo- 
fition« rernicious aftions arc often pnoiih- 
able for no . other rcafon than becaule they 
ihow a want of fnfikicfit attention to the hapf- 
pinefs of our neighbour* 

Befides all this, Dr. Hutchefon * obferved, 
that whenever in any a^ftipn, fiippofed to pro- 
ceed from benevolent afieftion^^ ibme other 
motive had been difcovered, our fenfe of the 
merit of this action was jufl fo far diminifhed 
as this motive was believed to have influenced 
it. If an action 9 fuppofed to proceed from 
gratitude^ ihould be discovered to have arifen 
from an expeflatipn of ibixic new favour, or 
if what was apprehended to proceed from 
public fpirit, fhould be found out to have taken 
Its origin from the hope of a pecuniary re- 
ward, fuch a difcovery would entirely deftroy 
all notion of merit or praife-wortninefs in 
cither of thefc aftions. oince, therefore, the 
mixture of any feliiih motive^ like that of a 
bafer alloy, dipainiflied or took away altoge- 
ther the merit which, would othefwlfe have 
belonged to any action, it was cvidlent^ he 

f $€< Efliipiry concerning Tirtue, fcS. K atid 2. 

imagmed^ 



imagined, that virtue muft confift 1*1 |>ti#G iaf^ 
JdiJanterefted bcnevoleticc alojic. 

When thofe a<ftions, on the contra^; whiek 
fl.re commonly foppofed to pfOct€Jd fro^iia fdf* 
iih motive, arc difcoVered to hav« arifen from 
a benevolent ope, it greatly enhances our fenfe 
lof their merit. If we believed of any jserfoa 
that he endeavoured to advance his fbrti^Iiij 
from no other* view but that of doing friendly 
/>ffices, and of 'making proper returns to htt 
benefadof^, we (hpuld only love and effbedd 
him the more. And this obfervatioh feei»c4 
ftill mor^ to coiifirm the conclufioni that « 
was benevolence only which cduld (liamp apoi;^ 
any adtion the charter of virtue. 

Laft of all| what, he imagined, wa^ an 
evident proof of the juftnefs of this Account of 
virtue, in all the difputcs of cafuifts cortceriw 
ing the reftitude of condu<a, the public good* 
he obferved, was the ftandafd to which they 
conftantly referred j , thereby univerfally ac« 
knowledging that whatever tendered to pro- 
mote the happinefs of mankind was right aiid 
laudable and virtuousi and thd contrary^ 
wrong, hlameable, and vitioQs. Ift the lato 
debates about paffive obedience and the rigfht 
pf refiftance, the ' fold point in €ontfove|(y 
among men of fenfe was, whether uMvdt&l 
fubmiflion wpuld probably be attended with 
^eat^r evils than tempordiy iafurrediohl 
when privileges were invaded. Wheiiier What^ 
upon the whole, tended tnoft to the happineif 
pf m^Dkin^^ was not aUb morally good^ w^ 
©.ever pnc^^ he faid, nj^dg a ^ueificMi/ 
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Since tenevolence, therefore, was the only 
motive which could beftow upon any adtioa 
the ch'ara£ler of virtue, the greater the bene- 
volence which was evidenced by any a(3:ion, 
the greater the praife which muft belong to 

Thbfe adlions wlhich aimed at the happineft 
of a great community, as they demonftrated 
a more enlarged benevolence than thofe which 
aimed only at that of a fmaljer fyftem, fo^ 
were they, likewife, proportionally the more 
virtuous. The moft virtuous of all afFediions, 
therefore, was that which embraced as its ob- 
jed the happinefs of all intelligent beings. 
The leaft virtuous, on the contrary, of thofeh 
to which the chara<5ler of virtue could in any 
refped belong, was that which aimed no fur-r 
tber than at the happinefs of an individual, 
fuch as a fon, a brother, a friend. 

In direfting all our actions to promote the 
greateft poflible good, in fubmitting all infe- 
rior afFedtions to the defire of the general hap- 
pinefs of mankind, in regarding ones felf but 
as one of the many, whofe profperi^y was to 
be purfued no further than it was confift^nt 
with, or conducive to that of the whole, con- 
lifted the perfedion of virtue* 

Self-love was a principle vvhich could ^never 
be virtuous in any degree or in any dire<3;ion. 
It was vitious wheaever it obftru^led the ge- 
neral good. When it had no other eiFeft thaji 
to ^makfe the ihdividtral takfe <!are' of hJs owii . 
happinefs, it was nieerly innocent, and tho"^ 
|t deferved no p/aife, neither ought it to incui* 

any 
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any blame. Thofc,bgnevplcnt,adtions which 
were performed, notwithftanding fornix ftropg 
motive from felf-intereftj were the more vir* 
taous upon that account. They demonftrat-' 
ed the strength and vigour of tae benevolent, 
principle. 

Dr. Hutchefon * was fo far from allowing 
felf-love to be in any cafe a motive of virtuous 
anions, that even a regard to the pleafure of 
felf approbation, to the comfortably applaufe 
of our own confciences, according to him^ di* 
miniihed the merit of a benevolent aftion^ 
This was a felfifh motive, he thought, which^i 
£o far as it contributed to any.aftion, demon- . 
ilrated the weaknefs of that pure and difinte- 
refted benevolence which could alone ilamp 
upon the condud: of man the character of vir- 
tue. In the common judgments of mankind, 
however, this regard to the approbation of our 
• own minds is fo far from being confidered as 
what can in any refpedt diminish the virtue of 
any adtion, that it is rather looked upon as the 
fole motive which deferves the appellation of 
virtuous. 

Such is the account given of the nature of 
virtue in this amiable fyftem, a fyftem which 
has a peculiar tendency to nourifti and fupport 
in the human heart the nobleft and the mo{J: 
agreeable of all affeftions, and not only to 
check the injuftice of felf-love, but in fome 
meafure to difcouragc that principle altoge- 
ther, by reprefenting it. as what^coujd neyer 

* Inquiry concernifm virtue^ fe^t 3U art. 4* alfoUluilfa- 
tions on the moral fenfc, fcft. j, lall paragraph. ,, ,.,.^ 
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reRc&t Mj Iioiidiie Upon dsoft who i»m» m-» 
fiisenced hy it. 

As fome 1^ the other fyflems which I hafra 
fkicedy gtveo m accoobt of, do not ^kS&cmaiy 
fxplaim from whtxi^t m(c$ the pccvAiav CKcel^ 
kncy of the fupremc virtue of b^icficcjKe, fa 
fhis Cydtm feems to have the c«itniry defe<3:,, 
of not fufikriently expkining froofi whence 
arifes oor approbation of the inferior virtoca 
ofpru^flce, vtgiifisnGe^ circumfpctftioh,. tem- 
perance^ contftaney* firxnnefe. The vtewF and 
aim of our a£e€lioQl$» the beneficent and hurt« 
ful effciS^ which they tend to produce, arc the 
only qualities at all attended to in this fyftcoti 
Their propriety and impropriety, their futtabk* 
fiefeandunfuitablenefs, tothccaufe which ex- 
cites then>, are difregarded akogerfier. 

Regard to oar own private happinefs and 
intcpeft t^o, appwr upon rhai^ occafions very 
laudable principles of atftkMi. The habits w 
occonomy, induftry, difcretion, attention and 
application of thought, are generally foppofed 
to be cultivated from^ fclf-interefted motives^ 
and at the fame time are apprehended to be 
very praife-worthy qualities, which deferve 
IJhc eftecm and approbation of every bddy* 
The mixture of a felfiih motive, it i$ trm^ 
feems often to fuHy the beauty of thofc ac- 
tions which ought to arife from a benevolent 
afffed:ion. The ca'ufe of this, however, is^ not 
that felf-love can never be the motive of a 
virtuous a6lion, but that the benevolent prin- 
ciple .4ppcaja in this pacticirfarcafe to wwi its 
due degree of ftrength, and to be altogether 

tinfuitablie 



utiiukflMe to its 0bje<9E. The charddler^ Ihct^ 
fore, fcems evidently imperfe<a/ and iq>ori the 
whole to ddfanre blame' rather tbari praife. 
The mixwreof a beneyoteat motive in stn 4<Stiort 
to which feifyove alone ought to be fulficiene 
to ptotnpt usy is^liot'lb apt indeed to ditoiiiifli 
our fenfip of its prepfiety, or of th€ rirtue of 
the perfoa who performs it. We aif« not 
ready to fiifpbS any perfon of being defe<ftive 
in felfiflinefsw This is by no means the Weak 
fide of bu«Ktn n^ttare, or the failing of which 
we are apt- to be^ foi|>ieiousi If we coald really 
believe, howewr, of any man that, was it not 
item a regard to his family and friends, he 
would not take that pfopef care of his health, 
his Kfe, or hk fortune, to- which felf-prefdr- 
vtftion alone ought to be fafficient t© prompt 
him, it would undoubtedly be a failing, tho* 
enc 0f thofe amiable failings, which render a 
perfon rather the objedt of pity than of con* 
tempt or hatred. It would ftill, however, 
fomdwhat diminifli the dignity and refpeita- 
blenefs of his charad:er. Careleflhefi and 
want of ©economy are univcrfally difapproved 
of, not, however, as proceeding from a want 
of 'benevolence, but from a want of the proper 
attention to' the objefts of felf-intereft. 

Though the ftandard by which cafdifts fre*- 
quently cfetermine what is right or wrong in 
human condufil, be its tendency to the welfare 
^r diforder of fociety; it does not follow that 
, a regard to the welfare of fociety (hould be the 
fijle viftuous motive of adi^on^ but only thilt, 
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clpk q£ ad^oa ia th^ <<ki^i %qA timm^ are ti!^^ 

t^ pprjTuafifi us that it ^ £>. k • b ^oofe ei^- tor. 
conceive, wiut (X^^f. aaotive m in^cpehciMV • 
aad am-ptr££(^ bcicg^ wlio, fiaod^^ia need -of " 
^otIung exterxul, aod whoi^ hapfimef&a cogop* 1 
pleat iQ himiiblf» qaa a£t from. * Bttt i«ffaAte;ror 
may be the c^^ with the d^tf, ib kap er ftd b 
a cl:eat^re a^ ma9» the fup^rt oi*^ w1mm(c e»« 
ileoce requires ib Jaiaoy ibwgs ^iMetnai to him^ ; 
muH:. often acf^ froB^iqai>7 other n»Mi«e8. Thtf 
coaditloQ of hunianaature were peculiasiy ' 
hardU.if thci^ afiei^ns, whkh^ by the vtiy 
nature of our being, ought fi^eqiicfttly to is* 
fiucace our condu^ could upon- no 6ccz&an^ 
appear virtuous^ or deferve efUem aod cobof^ 
mends^tion from any body. 

Thofe three fyftems» that which places vir- 
tue in propEiety^ that which places it iei pm*** 
dence» and that which make^ it coofift in be^ ' 
nevolcncej are the principal accounts whjich 
have be:a given of the nature of <wtue. To 
one or other of tbem^ all the otbrr tieicsipk . ^ 
tions of virtue, hpw different . lower they aas^y 
appear.,, arc eafily reducible. . f : . 

That fy iler^ which places virtue ia obcdi^ . 
encc to. the will of the deity^ .fiiay he^eouiii*- 
ed either .among thoie which iriiaiM. it^<|niii» ' 
in prudexure, or amo^ thofe which makei4 coifr- ^ 
filt ia .propriety. When it is, aik^ wby^w* 
pught to obey the wi.il oi: the deity^ this qvtcS^ 

tion, 




tiooib itiii^ wbxM be iiiip£:»t)» and abfiird in 
the h^heft de|^ei if afited from any doubt 
that we <mgiit to obey Mfti, can admit but o^ 
two diffoest anfwei^. It muft either be Bad 
tbzt we oogbt to obey the wiil of the deity be^ 
c^iielie is a being of incite power, who will 
reward m etttraally if wfi do h^ and puniih us 
eternally if we do otherwise : Or it nauft be 
iai^ that mdepehdent of any regdrd to out 
own happinelsy or to rewards and puniih men t3 
of any kind, thwe is a congruity and fitnefs 
that a creature fhocdd obey its creator, that a 
lihiited and imperfed being fiiould fobmit t6 
one of infinite and incomprefaenfible perfec- 
tions* Befides one or other of thefe two it is 
impc^ble to conceive that any other anfwei^ 
can be given to this queftioa. If the firft an- 
swer be the proper one, virtue confifts in pru- 
dence^ or in the proper purfuit of our own final 
interefl and Kappinefs ; fince it is upon this ac^ 
count that we are obliged to obey the will of 
the deity* If the fecond anfwer be the pro- 
jper one, virtue muft confift in propriety, fince 
the groand of oui: obligation to obedience is 
the i^tablenefs or con*gruity of the fentiments 
of h wxiility and fubmiffion to the fuperiority of 
the obje& which excites them. 

That fyftem which pljKres virtue in utility 
colnckies too with that which nukes it coniifl 
in ptopthty^ According to this iyf^em ali 
th<^ qualities of the mind which are agree- 
able or iuivantageous, either t» the perjfbn hiq;;!* 
Iclf or to others^ arc apppovedof as virtuous, 
and the cofttrary difapprovttd of as vitioa& 
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Btrf the agwicabfenefii or utility of any afFe^ktfi 
dcpfetidi tipofa the degr^te '^hich it 14 allowed 
td fbl^fift in. •; Every affeaioA is ufeful whea 
it lis iiboffined f6 t certain degree of modera* 
tibttv^'^artd 'every aflfeiftion is dilk^iVtfStagcour 
when' if ejrteeds tJii f>fo|)ef bocind^. ■: Accord^ 
lrtg'tb'*tKH fyftctSi therefore, Virtye conMs^ 
pot in any one dl^ftlon,' but 1h the prpper 
dcgre?e of all the afifealcns. '-THe oijly .dJffe- 
i-ence between it"4nd that whidi I iKifvc been 
enddaviiuring fd-etlabliib, iV'th^t it fttUfces 
utility, -and noffynlpathy, of the correfpon^ 
dent affoftion of the Ipeftator, the meafurc of 
this proper degree. * 
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A P. IV. : 

Of licentious Jyjiems^ 

L L thofe fyftiem^, which J hdve hkher- 
^ ^ to given an accotiilf of, fuppofe'that 
there is a real and eflential diftin6tioh bietweea 
vice sind virtufe, tihatever thefe qaallties may 
confifl inf. There is a real and elTential diffe- 
rence between fhe propriety and impropriety 
of any afFcSion, between benevolence and^any 
other pfintiple of aftiori, between real prii- 
dente ^nd Ihort-fighted folly or precipitate 
Tajfhnt fs. In the miin too alf of ihem contti- 
"bute to entburage the praife-wdrthy, aiidto 
difcbuntge thfe bTaftieable difpofition;- • - . 

It may be thie, perhaps, bf fome of tliem, 
tllit thejtendr'infome tecafore^ W break' the 
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Dafance of Ac ^^o^ions^ atjd to gvrp thd 
inind a, ifertaqftlaf biafe ta, foipc prihciple$^ -^^^^ 
a^Hop, ^IfoiMj rfje prpporti^ij th^t Js dqcf tci' 
ihtntiw Ibe mtkttt fyitems, vfhich j>laqp ji|ii> 
tyierin pea^dcty, feera ehiefly to rccomii^il 
the great, theay^Mlaud the i:^pe<96aW 
|oc^, the virtues of (elf-go^rninent aild felf^ 
trommaridi fbrtitade, magijammity, indcpen^ 
dericy upon fbrtune, the contempt of all outj 
tvard TOcidents, /of pain^, pdrerty, exile. an5* 
Jicath. It is in, thefe great , exertions that the! 
jDoblefl propriety of condu^ is difplayed. Thf 
foft, the amiable, the, gentle virtue;s, all the 
virtues of indulgent humanity are, in coippa- 
lifbn, but little infifted upon, and feerb, oil 
the contrary, by the Stoics in particular, to 
have beett often regarded as jriiecr wcakneffe^ 
tvhich it behoved a wife man not to harbour 
5n his breafti 

The benevolent lyfletn, on the other hand> 
Ivhifc it fbfter$ and encourages, all thofc milder 
Virtues iti the higheft; degree, feems entirely to 
iwgfciS the more awful and refj)edable quali- 
ties of the mind. It even denies them the ap - 
peHation of virtues. It cajls them moral abi- 
lities, and treats them as qualities which do 
not delervc the fame ibrtof eftcem artd appro- 
bation,, that is due to what jis properly de-* 
jiominated virtae. AH thofe principles pf a(> 
tioii which aim only at our own intereft, ft 
titrats^ if that be poffible, i]tin wprfe.. So far 
from having any merit, of theiir own* they di- 
.minifo, it pretends, th? -merit of benevolence^ 
'when they fOK)perate with it: and prudeac^, 
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it is aflertcd, when employed only in prompt- 
ing private intcreft> can never even be imagia- 
cd a virtoc,. , . 

That fyftem>. again> t'lihich makes virtue 
coafiil in prudence only, while it ^vcs uhc; 
higheft encouragemeat ta the habits of camion, 
vigilance^ fobriety aad jadiciaus moderation, 
feems to degrade equdly both the amiable 
and refpedable virtues,, and to ^rip the for- 
mer of all their beautyi and the latter of all 
their grandeur. ... 

•But notwithilanding .thefe defeats, the ge«« 
nejal tendency of each of thofe three (jiktxoA 
is to encourage the heft and moft laudable 
habits of the human mind: and it were 
well for fociety, if, either mankind in geDeral^ 
or even thofe few who pretend to live accord-*^ 
ipg to any philofopbical rulcj were 4o regulate 
their condudt by the precepts of any one <tf 
them.. We may learn from each of them 
fomething that is both valuable and peculiar* 
If it was poffible, by precept and exhortation,, 
to infpire the mind with fortitude and mag-* 
na;iimity, the antient fyftems of propriety 
would fccm fufficient to do this. Or if it 
was poffible, by the fame means, to :fbftea it 
in,tQ. humanity, a»d to awaken the aflfedtions 
of kindnefs and general love towards thofe 
we live withrfome:Qf the piduTM with wbich 
tlie benevolent fyftem prefcnts.us, might &em' 
capable of producing this cflfed. We, may 
le^rn from the fyftem of Epicums, &6ugb 
undoubtedly the word of all the three, hA» 
much.tJie.praftice.of both ithcaniiable.and cc- 
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Ipedtablc virtues is conducive to our oWn^ iti*- 

even in this lifb. As Bpicorm placed h^^l*' 
neia m the rattixidment ^ of e^eafe and fecUirity/ 
he exerted liifKi^dif io: i partiicuiar maimW tp^ 
Ihow that: virtde wa^ 1»ot tmrtiy the bd^' 
and the iurefl, but the > only ^mefti^ of ilc^^uir*^ 
ing thofe invakable pofi6j9lDfts« The gdod 
efFedts of virtue, upon our inward frafW[Ui- 
lity and peaceiof mind/ are ^wli'at' other ]^- 
Iplaphtf s kaine chidfly oeW>rattcd. EpieuVu^, 
without neglc£ting this: topic, has chiefly in- 
itfted upon the iDltiencetodT' that amiable qua* 
Ifty odt our outward profpcrity and ikfety- It 
was upon thid account that hk writings were 
fo much Atidied in the antient world by men- 
cf all different philofophkal parties. It is • 
from hini that Cicero, the g^cat enemy of 
tiic Epicurean fyftcmi borrows his moft agree- * 
able 4 proofs that virtue alone is fufiicient to' 
fecure bappinefs« Senecd, though a floic, th«' 
£9&< i^oft, cppdftte-to that of Epicurus, yet 
quotes this philo&ipher more. frequently than 
any other. ' 

There are, however, fbme . other fyftems 
w^h feem totake awuy altogether the di« 
iiiijfi&ioi^ between vice and virtue, and^ ot 
whidi the: tendsaic^ iei, trpon that account, 
wildly pernkioctt : I meant the iyftems of 
tk^d^c of Rochefsmcaulti and Dr;* Mande^ 
^le^ Thou^ the nodbns^f both thefe au-> 
thors are ict abndft every reipe(3: err(2>heou$i 
tlidre are> however, fome appearances in hu- 
man nature which, when viewed in a cer- 
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tain mititier^ feeni atfirftfi^t to^wnu'.tiiob, 
Tbclfe, finft flightly flcetehed out witb th« 
elegance and delicate pradHon^f the dbkr 
pf kochefaucauki aiid aftferwardtumorc- fit% 
rebrdbnted with the Uvisly -and bonfmHiS]^ 
tlioirgh coarfe^and rcrftiig dioqtjffncae; of Df4 
M ^[Qdeviile, hare thrown upM their dodftfiei 
an air of truth iLndpt<h^wkf w 
apt to impofe ttpon* me nnOdlial. 

I>f. Mandeville, the mod metfaodicil «f 
^hafe two authors^ o^n^ders^ ^whotorifir h dOQ« 
from a fenfe of ^(yprkty^ imm a ffgtrd to 
what is commendable a&d praifoi-worUs^i. at 
bting done from a love of pcaife and X3S»Bii 
mendation, or as he calls it from vanity. Miui> 
he obierves, is natnrally nmch more tate- 
jrefled in his own happioefs than in thu <£ 
others, and it is impofHbie that in hia l^tfC 
he can ever reaUy prefer their pn^ieiity .to 
Jiis own. Whenever he appeaw to d» io» mp 
may be afiured that he impofes upon us^ Med 
that be is then a£lrng from' the fame itlhfk 
• motives as at all other times. Among l»9 
other felfifli paffions, vanity is one. of th? 
itrongeft/ and he is^ always eafily flafteffed:«id 
greatly delighted with the appbtofea of t^o^s 
^boui hira. When he appears, to fiefificft J»5 
own intereft to tiiat ofhi^ coiRpailiQikSy :he 
]kno^ thai thl^ tdndofk tviilbe^faigUyiagi»e* 
>ble to th^ir ielf-kivev and that^they^isf^ Jiot 
fail to' exprdf^ their fatisfaiSHop:% hefiaarifig 
ppori him^ the fettft ^xfravaiaai) piaiftate . -T^e 
pleajfare' whic^- ^hd^eat^^ 
|>alance^ in hi& Pf^ii^iwi, the intereft wjbi^ 
• ' he 
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he ibandaos in drder to' p*oCuf c it His coa^^ 

IHy jnft w folfiilu and: ajrtfc^ifroOT j^^ as tQeaa 
m inotiveiiB iBpofltmy other* He is Ja^tt^red^ 
hoMevoTf flwd'hcilatCers liiniftlf with «ie .^Cr 
lidf 4hal it kreiuicely jdiiii>tcreft^ 
ualdd this WM /appoi^i fit wansld qo^ i^cm , 
to .merit any connn^ddtio^teither iahis owa 
ef^ or m thofe <^ otboi>^.> All public fpirit, 
therefore, all prafiSreoce of poablic, ta private 
Mitereft) hi accordrng to him:;», Svine^r cheat 
<m4 impofitiair «poa mai>kiiid ; ^nd that hu-^ 
ittan virtGe which k fa i&uch boailed of,. an4 
^hicbts the occafipn of fq much emulation 
MM»g 'meh^ isihe meer pfifspring of flattery 

bGgM. UpOQ pddCi; 

- Whrthcr dbe moft generous and public ipi- 
kited adliona may not^ in fome ienfe> be re* 
girded is proceeding from fclf-love, I (haU 
noC at prefent exdmine« The decifion of this 
:^ciftioa it notp I apprehendi of any impor- 
tiaece towards efiaUifhing the reality of virtue, 
.fined ie}f4ove may frequently ,be a virtuous 
fttotive of a£ti0o« 1 ihall only endeavour to 
ihow that the dcfire of doing what is honour*- 
'idMie aad"^ nobki of rendering ourfelves the 
prbper objo&srof efteem and approbation, can> 
>iiot with itny propfiety be called vanity. 
JBven the kmci of wdl-gro^nded fame and re* 
'pfOtation^ the dofire of acquiiing efleem by 
^wWis'fctaUy eAtmable^ does;not deiOefve that 
liameL Hie >6^ft is ;the Ji(>ve. of virtue,, the 
i^left Andi the heft ^piffi^.^f huopao nature, 
"Th« ieco^d'iQ'theiave.of.triJp.gUvy, a paffion 

I . JB b 4 ' /inferior 
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rhferioi;. no, doubt 19 Ae fcttooer, bu^ ^irfudx, in 

* ^igtift/'appears to* come immediately. Jiiter 
it.. He is guilty gf y^ty w??«?j4«^W. pr^^^ 
f ot, (jii jflif ies wKeVe^re ^either not j^s^£>wat0^j 
in irfy^^egree, 5>f jnbt\in t.hati<legr<^ in wbich 

• hd^ap^^s to he j^rssiit^d Jot tficpa^s ^Ijo icts 
iife, cnarader: lipor^rih^ f^ivQlQ^$.: c^naments 
of lirfifs and .equipage^' or ttielecjBjdly frivo- 
lous", iccomplifliment^ pf ordiiiMy behaviour. 
He is guilty ol" vanity who de^pes^praife ibr 
\vhkt indeed very wen.dcfprves it, jbut what^he 
pcrfeftly knows does hot tclopg <o him. The 
empty coxcomb who gives bimielf airsofyn* 
portance which he has no title to, the 4Uy 
liar who aiTumes the merit o£^ adventures 
which never happened, the fooliih plagiary 
who gives himfelt put for the author of v^at 
he has no preteitiipns to, are propet^^ accufed 
of this panion. He , too is faid to be gotlty 
of vanity who is not contented with iJEkc iiknt 
fcntiments of efteem and approbation, who 
feems to be fonder of their noiiy . exprefif ons 
and acclamations than of the ientiments thcm- 
fclves, who is never fatisfied but ^whea his 
own praifes are ringing in his ears^.and who 
follicits ^ith the txioA aiixious. ipaportunity 
all external m^fks of tcfyciky is. food of tijUes, 
of compliments^ of being vifitted, ^of' baing 
attended, of being taken notice of in • public 
places with the appeacance' of. deff^^e^ce-^^d 
attention. This frlyplottspafl^ 

- -^^ifferbtit from either of J^^ iwqj^pu^nfpaa^d 
• js' the'paffion;of:,th^^^ of 
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hbhouT aS3 Ifefteeto {'Vrbr pecomwg.w^ it 
horiourafbfc "$hd! feftiiriabfe; the dcuiic of gc- 
qurrin^ hbtibut* ana feftfeem by ^ really, (^efc^^ 

- ing thofe fentiroents ("/^^antf the f^ivdbJ^5. 4c- 
firc of pritfe at aiw rate^ are widely di0e|«iit ; 
though the Wd roritter are always apprqVed 

- of, while ihe latter never fails to bp 4ei(pij|ed ; 
ihere is, however, a cerla|n remote amnity 

- «mong them', which, exaggerated ,by tjie hu- 
' morous and diverting, eloquence of tpis liycly 
^ author, has enabled him to impofe uppn Jiis 
^ readers. There is an af^nity between . yapity 

and the love of true glory> as both thejfe paf* 
fions airii at acquiring effeem and approbation. 
But they are different in thi^^ that the on? i$ 
a juft, reafonable and equitable palTioQ, while 
the bther is unjuft,. abfurd and ridipvlpus. 
The man who defires efteem for what is really 
eftiniable; defires nothing but wh^t be is juftly 
cntitJid to, and what cannot be refufed hiin 
without foipe fort of injury. He, on the 
^ contrary, who defires It upon any other terms, 
demands what he has r\p jiilt c^aim tp. The 
firft * is eafiThr fatisfiedj, ' is not apt to , be jea- 
lous dr fbljiiclbus that vve do not eileec|i..biin 
cftou^, and is' feldorn follicitous a^out. re- 

- cy^rihg man]^ cJiternal marks of pur regard. 
'TThifc other,' 6a tW contrary, is nevei? tp be 

'^ titifeiaia,4^'fuil of jeatdiify and fufpicidn that 
V;ret!Q not efteem hini fo ntiuph as he defires, 

bccgufe 
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becaufe he has fofpe fecret confcloufnefs tHat 
he cjefircs tnore thin he dd^es. The Icaft- 
ncglcA of ceremony;^ hq confidcr? as* a mor-^ 
tal atfrontt and as an expreilion of the vadSt' 
determined contempt. He is r6fllei^ d(id im- 
patient, and petpetaally afraid that we hive^ 
loft aU refpedt lof him, and is upon this ac- 
count ilways anxious tQ obtain nc^ dxpref- 
fiohs of efteem, and cahnot be kept in teiii-' 
per but by continual attendance apd adula-^ 
tion. 

There is an affinity tpo between the defire 
of becoming what is h^^^^f^hle and eftim^^ 
able, and tne defire of honour and efteem, 
between the love of virtue and the love of 
true glory. They refemble one another not 
only in this refpe^, that both aim at really 
being what is honourable and noj^le, but 
even in that reiped in which the love of true 
jglory refcmbles what is properly called vani- 
ty, fome reference to the ientiments of others* 
The man of the greateft magnanimity, who 
i^z^t^ virtue for its own fake, and is t^ioflb xn^ 
different about what aduallv are the opinion^ 
of mankind with rcjgard to nith, is ftilf, bowr 
iever, ddiglued with the thoughts of what 
they Ihouia be,, with the coniciou^eis that 
though he may neither be honoured nor ap*- 
plauded, he is ftill the proper objeft of ho- 
nour and appTauie, and that if mankind were 
cool and, candid apd confiftent . with them- 
felves,\ and properly mforijied of the ibbtim 
pnd Circuaiftances of Jiis <;:ondu^, they wouM 
MQ^' fail . t9 hopoyr hiniV Tbo* 

m 
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Ixf dcfpifqs the opuiion?. which ar? adually , 
jent^rtalned ^f hiw, , He ,has the. highcft ^valuc 
for thofe which ought to Pp entertainedf oi^ 
himt ' Tha|r he mi^t thjnk himrelf worthy 
of IthoJfe honourable fcotiments,^ and, what-" 
ever ^as the idea which qther men might 
conceive of his charaiSer, that when he /houl4,* 
put himfelf in their iituation, and confider, 
noj what was, but what ought to be their 
opinion, he (bouid always have the higheft 
idea -of it hiniiclfi was the great and exalted* 
TOOtive of. his condudt. As even iii the love 
q£ virtue, therefore, there is ftill fome re-. 
£^ence, though not to what is, yet to what 
in reafpn and propriety ought to be, the opi-* 
^ion of others, there is even in this refpedt 
fome affinity between it, and the love of true; 
glory. There, is^ however^ at the fame time, 
^ very great difference between them. The 
jnan yv\?.o ads folely from a regard to what is 
f /gjit and fit to be done, from a regard to what 
is the proper pbjedt of efteem and approbation, 
.though thcfe lenfiments fhould never be be- 
llowed upon hltrip aifts ffom the moft fublime 
and godlike motive which human nature 19 
pv?n .capable pf conj:,eiving. The man, on 
ihe other hand^ who while he defires to merit 
j3|:jpFphatiOfi^ is at th? fame time anxious to 
pbtai^ ii;> though he too is laudable in the 
jpaain, ,y/et,his motives Jbaye a greater mixture 
pf Kupian HifirrnitY. ^ . He is jn danger of be- 
4pg\n^rtifiqi by the ignorance and injuftice 
of man|:ind, and hit Kappinefs is cjfpofed to 
^the cnxy or his rivals, and the folly oF the 
public. The happinefs of the other, on the 



contrary 
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cQotrary, is altogeth«?r ftcurc ftnd iodcpaidcnt' 
of fortune, and of the caprice of ^(<; he 
lives with. ^ The conjtempt and hatred which 
inay be thrown upon him by the ignorance of 
niankiod^ be coniid^f s • as not belonging to 
him, and is not at alji mortified by it: Man- * 
kind dcfpife and hate hin:i fr<?m a falfe ootioa 
of his chara<5ler and condudl. If they kncw^ 
him better^ they would cftcem and. love faim^^ 
It is not him whom, properly fpealtiag, they 
hate and defpife, but another periba whom^ 
they miftake him to be. Our friend,' whom* 
we ibould meet at a mafquerade in the garb' 
of our enemy, would be more diverted than 
mortified, if under that difguife vtc ihoold^ 
vent our indignation againft hini. Such arc 
the fcntiments of a man of real magnanimity, 
when expofed to unjuft cenfure* It feldom 
happens^ however, that human nature arrives 
at this degree of firmnefs. Though none but/ 
the weakeil and mpfi: worthlefs of mankind 
are much delighted with falfe glory, 3?ct, by. 
a flrange inconfiftency, falfe ignominy is of- 
ten capable of mortifying tbofe who appeiar 
the moft rcfolute and determined/ 

Dr. Mandeville is not fatisfied with repic^ 
fen ting the frivolous motive of vanity., as the- 
fource of all tbofe a<3:ion$ which are ccffla** 
monly accounted virtuous. He : caotteavoucs: 
to point out theimperfeilion of humaaviF* 
tue in many other refpfe^s. . In every xafe; 
he pretends, it falls fhort of that compleat 
felf--denial which it pretends to, and, inftead 
pf a conqueft^ is commonly no more than a 

concealed 
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conceal€4 iadulgen^e of our paffic^f^s;' Where- 
cver our referve with regard to pleafure falls 
ihort of; the moft afcetic abftinence; he treats 
at as gro& luxury and fendlality. Every thing, 
according' to him, is texury which exceed* 
what is abfolutely neceflary for the fupport of 
human natarfe, fo that there is "sr^t evctt in 
the ufe of a cfcan (hirt, or of a convemcht ha- 
Intation. The indulgence of the indihation 
to fcx, in the mod lawfu} Union, he confidera^ 
05 the fame fenfuality Vith the moft hurtful 
gratificjttion of that piflion; and derides that 
temperance and that chaftity which can be 
prafiifed ar fo cheap a rate. The ih;gehioas 
ibphiftry of his reafoning, is here, as upon 
many other occaiions, ' covered by the ambi- 
guity of language. There are fome of our 
paflions. which nave no other names except 
thofe which mark the difagreeable and ofFen- 
live degrte. The fpeftator is more apt to 
talce notice of them in this degree than in any 
.other. When they fhock hisownfentiments, 
when they^ give him fome fort of antipathy 
apd uncaiinefs, he is neiceiTarily obliged to at- 
tend to them, and is from thence naturally 
led to. give them a nanic. When they fall 
in with the natural ftate of his own mind, he 
16 very apt to overlook them altogether, and 
either gives them no name at all, of, if he 
give them any,* it is one which marks rather 
tfas fubje&ion and reftraii^t of the paflion, than 
the degree which it ftiltis allowed to fubfift 
in, after it i^ fo fub^efted and reftrained. 






2^2 Of'Sr^tivti\ PzttVt 

T\im thr comman »a«|i*e of tfi6P to*e of 
plea(ui<ei. ami of the lave of fex denote a vid-^ 
ous and offenfivc degree of thofe jfaffionJ* The 
words temperance and (?haftity, oft the otbei? 
liand, feem to mark rather the rei&airtt and 
fubje^ion which they are kept underV Ihan 
the degree which they are ftill allowed to. fub- 
£ft in* When he ca» (how, tbefefdiife, thai 
they. ftiH fubfift in foaie degree, he im^ilies^ 
he has entirely dcmoliflhed the reality of the 
virtues of temperance and chaftity, and fhpwii 
them to bie meer. impofitions upon the inat- 
tention and fimplicity of mankind. Thofe 
virtues, however^ do not require an entirb in-» 
fcnfibility to the ob^dls of the paffions which 
they mean to govern^ They only aim at re- 
training the violence of thofe paffions fo faf 
0$ not to hurt the individual^ and neither dif- 
turb nor offend the fociety, 
. It is the great fallacy of Dr. Mandcvilfe's 
book -f* to rcprefent every paffion as wholly 
vitiousi which is fo in ^ny degree and in zpj 
diredion* It is thus that he treats every 
idling as vanity which has any reference, cither 
to what are, or to what ought to be the fcnti- 
.raentjs. of others ; and it is by mcana of this 
. (bphiflry^.that he eftabliflies his favourite con- 
cluiion, thai private vices are public ben^ts. 
If the love of magnificence^ a tafte fortbe 
elegant arts and improvements of hurrtan 'life, 
-for whatever is agreeable, in drefs; furniture, 

t Fable of ihc feccf. . ., 
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ir equipage, 'for lutliit^ palnir 

ing and ittttfic^ is to be tegar^ed las iux^^ 
fchfuality amt oftent^oo, «f ea in tUoHey^^i^t 
fituation allow*, without ^ny incomifmtiltef^ 
the indulgence df tbofe paffions^ it is certaia 
that luxury, fenfuality and often tadon are 
public benefits :* fince^ without the qualities 
tipoo which he thinks ^^roper to byiow^^uch 
opprobribas '• namea,'^ the ' aMs : of f efioenaent 
could never find efioouragement; - lafid muft 
JanguWb for want ^of *i!nplo)?ftiehf.-^ -Some 
popular afbetlc dodrines which ^a#* been cur- 
rent before his time, aftd which plilced virtue 
in the entire extirpation and annihilation of 
Jill our paffions, were the real foundation*of this 
licentious ^ftem. It was eafy for Dr. Man- 
devitle to prove, firft, that this entire ton-- 
queft never actually took place among men j 
and, fecondly, that, if it was to take place, 
univerfallyj^ it would be pernicious to iociety, 
3by putting aa end to all induftry and com- 
merce, and in a mtanner to the whole bud- 
uefe of human life^ By the firft of tliefe pro-^ 
p6fition§ he feemed to prove that there was 
no real virtue, and that what pretended to 
. be fuch, was a meer cheat and impofitioo 
upon mankind j and hy the iecond, that pri- 
vate vices ivere public benefits, fincc with- 
out them no fociety coukt profper or flourifli* 

Such is the fyftem^ef Df . Mandevillej which 
4?nce*raade fo much tioife in the world, and 
which, though, perhaps, it never gave occa- 
sion to more vice than what would h%ve been 
without it, at leaft taught thaj- vice^ which 

arofft 
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iiiofc from btbef cauies^ to appear with txMre 
cffiontcrv, ttid to avow tlie corruption* of 
it0 motives with a prbfiigite aU(Hdbufhei!^ 
ivhieh had never beeh heard of before! 

Bat how deftruAtv* ibcver this fyffenl may 
appear^ it could never have impofed upon fo 
great a'numbler bf perfbns, nor have occa- 
fioned fo general art alafm anloog. thoie who 
are the friends of better principles, had it not 
in fome refpeds bordered upon the truth. A 
lyftem of natural philofbphy may appear very 
plauiible, and be for a long time very generally 
received in the World, ahd yet have no foun- 
dation in nature, nof any fort of refemblance 
to the truth. The vertices of Des Cartes were 
regarded by a very ingenious nation, for neaf 
a century together, as a moft fatisfadlory ac- 
count ot the revolutions of the heavenly bo- 
dies. Yet it has been deraonfttated, to the 
convidtion of all mankind, that thefe pre- 
tended caufes of thofe wonderful effefts, riot 
only do not actually exiftj but are utterly 
impoflible, and if they did exift, could pro- 
duce no fuch effedts as are afcribed to them. 
But it is otherwile with fyftems of moral 
philofophy, and an author who pretends to 
account for the origin of onr moral fenti- 
ments, cannot deceive us fo grofsly, nor de- 
part fo very far from all refemblance to the 
truth. When a traveller gives an account of 
fome diftant country, he may impofc upon 
our credulity the moft grouncUcfs and abfur^ 
fidions as the moft certain matters of fad. But 
when a perfon pretends to inform us of what 

paiTcs 
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to examme^Jtiimgs wi^bo^a^ h^m^y* 

deceive* us ,i5\ inapylxglp.e(3^^ 
talflippds .whicfi ne..^mgp%§ upon us^n^ml^ 
bedr jorrie\"rei!emblance..to,:. th^ anc} ; 

muft even^v haye ' a cpQUflsrpbl^ , miict^rei : of ,, 
truth in tliem. . An.aatbpf wHotre^^^ 
tural philofbphy, s^nd.^pj^^oad^ tq aiiign^.tbe : 
caufes of -the great, pB^nbiniina^ of- the . uni- ; 
veYfe, pretehds.;to givq an«^qQuaf; of t^e.af-. 
fairs of a very diftgf^t^ country, cpucermng: 
which he may tell us wMj: be plqafp&„ and 
as long .as bis narration Jceeps jvithin the 
bounds of feeming poffibility, he need not 
defpair of gaining bur beiief. But.whpn he 
prbpofes to explain the origin of our defires 
and affections, of our fentiments of appro- 
bation and difapprobatioh^ he pretends to give 
an account, not only of the. affairs of th^ very 
parifh that we live in, but of our own donpefV 
tic concerns. Though here too, like indo- 
lent mafters who put their jtrufl in a fteward 
who deceives them, we are vefy. liable. tQ bq 
impofed ppoR, yet we are incapable of .pa(- 
fing atly accjount which does ript prefer ve. 
fom'e little regard to the truth. ^ .Some, qf the 
artrclfes, af leaft, muft be jufl,. anieyefa- thbjfe 
which are" fhbft overcharged inuft have had 
^bsr^re iqunjlai^n, * otherwife the fraud . would 
be ' dete dVtf^'e ven by thaf ^ca relefs iii)ifp?d^ipn 
which v^fi ai% difpofed to giye. The author 
whb flioidd affign, as this caule of any natu- 
' C c ral 
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nil fentiment, fome principle whkh neither 
had any connediop with it^ nor rci^mbled 
any Qther prinoiflQ wl^ich ha^ iipnie foch 
connexion) woald appear abfard and ridict|.« 
lous ^o th^ mof^ injudicious and i(nexperi-* 
c&ced reader. 
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Of the iifkrem fyljcaos which have Wea 
formed coacerning the priociple of apjprch 
batioa. 



INTKODtrCTION. 

AFTER the inquiry cooccrning the na- 
ture of virtue^ the next q^ucftion 6i 
inaportance in Moral Philofophy» is concera- 
ing the principle of approbation^ concerning 
the power or faculty 0/ the mind v^rhich rerir 
dera certain charafters agreeable or difagj-ecr 
able to U5, makes ua prefer one teno^ of cpii- 
dudl to another, .denominate th(? one right; 
and the other wrong, and conMer the poe 
as the objedt of approbation, honour and^ re- 
ward; the other as that of blame, cenfure 
and puni{hment. 

Three different ac^oiintai have been given 
of this principle of approbation. Accord- 
ing to fomci we approve 9nd difa|^prove bo^ 
of our own adiqns and of thoJfe of others, 
from felf-love only, or from fdme view of 
their tendency to our own happine^ or dif- 
advantage : according to others, reafon, the 
fan^e^f&ciilty hf which we diftingailh between 
truth and faWJiood, enables us to diftinguifli 
between what is fit and unfit both in adions 
and a£(^<pna: according to others this diA 
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tiriftion IS altogether the efFed: of immediate 
fentiment and feeling, , and 9xi&,$ from the 
fatisfaftion or difguft with which the view 
of certain adions or afFedlions infpires us. 
Self-love, reafon, and fentiment, tlierefpre, 
ate the three diiFerent iburces which have 
been affigncd for the principle of approbation. 
Before I proceed to give an account of thofe 
different fyftems, I cmu(l obferve, that the 
determination of this fecond queftion, though 
of the greateft importance in fpcculatipn^ is 
of none in prad:ice. . The queftion concern- 
ing the nature of virtue nec^iTarily has /bme 
influence upon our notions of right and wrong 
in many particular cafes. That concerning 
the principle of approbation can poffibly have 
no fuch effefk. To examine from what con- 
trivance or mechanifm within, thofe diiFerent 
fictions or fentiments arifey is a meer matter 
of philolbphical curiosity. 



CHAP- h 

Of thof^ fyfi^^^ which deduce the principle of 

approbation from felf love. 

■ • * 

• » »• 

THOSE who account for the principle 
"of approbation ' from felf-love, do. not 
all account for it in the fame manner, .and 
there is a good deal of confuiiou and inac- 
curacy in all their different fyftems. Accord- 
ing tQ Mr. Hobbs^ and many of his follow- 

?rs. 
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fe'rs *, nvin is driven to take tefugc in ibciety, 
ii6t by any" hataral love which he bears to^ his 
b'wii kind,* fciit becaufe Without, the aiffiftance 
of othefs Yit is incapabie of fubfifting with 
eafti br^iafety. ' Society, upon this account, 
Ibccomes neceiTary to him, and whatever tends 
to its. fuppof t and welfare, he cdnfidere a$ 
liaving a' remote tendeftcy to his own interefti 
arid, on the Contrary,' ^raltever is likely tb 
idifturb or deftfOy it; he regards as in fome 
meaflire htirtful or jiernteioos to himfelfl 
Virtiie !s the great fujpport,^ and vice the great 
difturbfer bf human fociety. 't'he former, there^ 
fore, is agreeable, and the fetter offenfive to 
every mati; as from the one he forefees thdl 
profperity, and from the other the ruin >n(l 
difd^dfer of 'whatis fb heceiiary for the com^ 
fort and fecQrity of his exigence. • 

That the tendency of virtue to promote, 
and of vice to difturb the order of fopietyi 
When we Conuder it coolly and philoiophrcal^ 
ly,. refleds a very great beauty upon the onej 
and a very gredt dpformity upon the other^ 
cannot, as I have obferved upon a fbfmfer oc- 
cafion, be called in queiftiort. Human fociety,^ 
when, we cdnteniplate it in a deftain abftradt 
and .'philofophical light, appdar^ like; a greatj 
an immenfe machine, whofe regular and har* 
monioug movements produce a thoufarrd agrec- 
&bl6 feffefts;' ^As* in* any other beautiful and 
noble machine- thar was the ptodiiftion of hu-* 

jnan att, .whatever tended to render its movc^ 

» ' . , J 

• ♦ EuffcfldorfF. Mandevillfc - 
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ttieots more itnQQth aadi %^^ iv^iDi^a derive. ,9 
,|>eatft]r irooi this cffc(St^^ mS^ QO |hc CQiitraiT^ 
V^^KVCjr tcnxled tQ: pbfirw^ tftej^ woplci dil- 
pl^jifi? Hpoi> that ac,P9»ni; : io virtue, y^tich is, 
^ jLt \f^t. the ^njc^ pblifb tpthc wljeel? af fp^ 

thcyUe rujl^.^nich ip^kes thp^^|0* and gr^tt 
npof) Qi^c' anqth'pr^ is a;? .ncci^u^riljf , offenfiye. 
Thi^. acxxaunl^ thercfpcc, p£ th^ c^i^ 9P- 

livi^f. thfm fro^n a .f egard tQ ^ ofdef priq!^ 
pte^r fuDS intp thi|t principlq which gives 
^e^uty to utlUtyp^ and which \ have explamecj 
tipoix ^ former occajfipa i aii4 it is ffphi thcpcc 
toat this lyft^na derives all tha| app?aFance of 
p^qbability which it poflojljes* When thftl^ 
authors deicribe |he Innume^ahl^ ad 
of ^ cultivate^ aa(| ^iaT, ahpve s^ f^vage and 
JbUtafjF liff ; . vir^e» they ei|)ati^^^ Wpori tb? 
peccllity of virtue and. good order' for Aq 
maintenance of thp ane»^ and deh^pi^ftrate 
iofaUibly the prev^eo^e pf vic^ian^i dijCb^- 
dience ta the law? tend tp Brinff bact tH? 
other, the reader ia charnjed with the noveify 
^xfd^ graiifieur pf thoifp vifwa! which thjp^.oj^n 
to hio^ ; . he fees pjiainjy a. new Wautv in yk* 
tue» and a new. 4f^^f^ in yice, vvhicjb' pe 
tad never taken np|ice :of befbrej and i§ ihpxr 
inojily ib deligj«c4 Witft, Jhe ducp^et^^ mat 
h« fcJdo*^ ^^'^. !ti5^<y ^0 ?^p4€<£J:», that tais 

Im life before* , cannoif: 'powt5Ty "b^ j^ThSijrou^d 
tii that, appppba^a, ?M^^i©pr«»bat!ipri wiih 
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Which he has always beeti accuftomed to con* 
fider thofe diffeitnt qqalities. ' ■-'■'■' 

When thofe itidiors, b^ the Otfet' haft«cl, 
dedncfc from felf-love the fntdreft WhHA Wr* 
take iii the welfare of ibdtet)r; iahd the dleefii 
which upon that accoaitt we beilm^ tipon 
virtdfc, they" do not mean, thdt whei^ t^ in 
Ihis Stge applaud the ytttai^ of Cato, knd dfitti^ 
the ^Ulrainy of Catilitie, bar fdhtimerits^ ai«^ia- 
flnenced by tbe notion of any betiefit we it- 
fccitrb ftom the one. Of Af arty de^iitterif #fc 
fufibr from the other. It was not becaufi tAd 
prof^riiy Of fdbvfe'rfioh of ibciety,' inr thoft 
rdthote age^ ind hations; wa& apprehended ifo 
h^t-e 2ny ibfluencfe upon onr ha^ihefct dr m(* 
fery in th« prefent tf mesV that accdrding' ti 
thofe pHiloi|>pherSi we dftetsmed the ?lrtoote; 
and bktned die diibrderly chara^r; They 
tiever imagined diat onr ferrtihients were iit* 
Atienced b^ any bertent or damage which we 
fappdfed k^uatly to redoand lo trs^ frofiA 
chber ; bat by that i^hfch inight have res* 
cNrnded to us^ had we lived in thofe difiatii 
tiges afrd tOttrftrles j or by riiat v^hith mrghc 
Aill redbttnd to u^^ 'd in otirown time^ w$ 
fhetffd meet ■^ith charaders of thefime ktnd. 
The ides; Jn flioft, whrd< th6fe atthers were 
groping abocit,' birr whfch^ they were neter 
able to unfold di^in^ly, wa^ that ind?rc<ft fym- 
yathy whlc^'w^ feel with the'gr4titad«*0f'r6. 
Antnvefit qf thofe' v*hQ recdivcdthe-btnefitor 
lutifered A^"dama|pe r^fiAtlng frdm fuch opp©- 
ilte chafiifiers: {ftitt- ir w^as this ' Which Aey 
Were indi^inffcly pobittnj^ tit; wheir th^ fai4 

Cc 4 that 



that it was not the il»iighrt ,oC what we hsd 
gained or fuJfFered which . prompted our apt? 
plaufe or' indignation, but the conception or- 
ifaagih^tion of what we might gain of^ fufl^r 
if we were to ad in fociety with fuch affi>f I 
piares* *" ' , . . » . ' 

J * Sympathy, however^ cannot, , in any -feafef 
be regarded as a fel&fh principle. When I 
iympathize with your, forraw pr yo«r iodigf 
nation, it may be pretended, iodce^i that my 
emotioA'is founded in felfrlave, :b$^aii£b. it 
erifes . from bringing your . oafe. home j to myr 
felf,: from putting n^yfelf . ia .your .fi^ustfion* 
and tbende cpnceiving what I ibquldfeeliii 
the like circumffaaces. But though fympathy 
1$: very properly faid to arife from an imagina* 
ry change of fitnations with .the perfon prin- 
cipally concerned, yet this imaginary. change 
is.inot fuppofed to happen to me in my own 
pqrliba ,and charadcr, but in that of the pert 
/on. with whom I fympathize. . When I cont 
dole^ with you for the lofs of your only;fbn,:in 
t)rdier: to enter iiato your grief . I dp iipt conhr 
jfiderwhat I, a perion of fuch a.cbara<9t#r aad 
profcffion, ihould fuffer, if I had a foo, and 
if that fcn was unfortunately .tor die : but I 
confider what I fhould fuifer if rl waR reall|^ 
yoti;* and 1 not only change;, ciijcuajftapcOT 
•with jrou, but I change perfc^s Andchwa^Secs* 
•My ^ief, tJiefefore, is eatirely upoa your, acr 
iCDttnt, and riot in 'the leaft.upoa\my owj^. - Jt 
is not, therefore, in the Jeaft felj&{U., . How 
'caa*that be regarded as a felfifh paffian, /which 
jdocs'not arife even from, the imagination .of 
: ..* 4 ;. J ' ' any 
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tMvjrithbg that has-beJEal|cn, ^or that, felajtes. to 
myfelf> ill my own ppperperfon ,^ji\c^^ 
rafter, ,bjut which is entirely cKrcupi^ abojai 
what relates to you.; A maij may lyjipapailh^zQ 
with' a woman inchild-becl; though It is. iiji- 
poffiWe that he fhould conceive j^imfp^^'as 
fuffering her pains^^ in his. own proper pe.rion, 
arid charadten That whole account of hu- 
man natcire> however, which deduqe^ all. fen- 
timents and affeftionjs,. fi;om feljf-loy^, whiclj 
has made fo > much- noife in the world, but 
which, fo far as I know, has never yet been 
fully and diftindlly exfilamed, feems to, me fO 
have arifen from fome confufed mifappreheh-r 
fioa of the fyHem: of '.(ympathy. . \ ./ .. 
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Q/* thoftjyji^tns which make reafon . the^ principle 
^ ,. ^ ftf approbation. 









I-Tr iS'Well kncrwp' to |;iave been tpedoilpnc 
.of Mr. Hobbsjj l^a| ^.-fiajte pf laature^ is a 
ftate of war 5 and^-tbajt antecedent to :the infti- 
tutipn-of civil government there fP^lf^ '^^ ^^ 
faf? 'or. peaceable fociety among m^rip. , To 
prqlgrye fpcicty,. thjerefore, accor^g to him, 
>vas "to fapport civjl^ governmentj and to de-r 
ftroy^qiyiLgovernipeat was the fapie thing a^ 
to put an- ^n^ fpfociety. But the exifteiice of 
civil gqveijiT^nent depends upon the obtedience 
thati? paifl to the fupreme magiftratp. The 
moment he lofes his authority, all government 
;: * 'is 
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is^ ati fend. As ielf-pfefeirattori, IBeficfbre* 
ieacbcs taen id applaud wHaievd: tends to pro- 
jtnote the welfai'e ef fochstyi and to Blame 
ttrhAtever is Ukely tb htirt it ; fd the £li^e prin- 
c!ptlc» If thej^ ii'ould think and ^eak con- 
fiftdntly, ougnt to t&ach them to applaud upoii 
all di^fibns' obedience b th^dvltma^ftratei 
and td blaitie all dudb^dience ihi reheHldn. 
*fh^ v<ifV idtiiis of lattdable ahd tfltltneahle^ 
bughi m'ht the ikiili( wiih thoie of obi: Jinnee 
ind difoSedieiice, fhi laWi of tlie avil nia- 
gifti'ate, therefore, Ou^ht to hi t^^idbi ajft 
ihc Mt ultimate ilanoafds bf whkt was jiift 
and unju£k, what was iighf and wrbng, . 

It was the avoWesd ittteintion of Mr: H6^9» 
by propagating theie notions, to fubje^ the 
confciences of m«n immediately to the civil, 
and not to th^ eccfeiikftlcal powers, who{e 
turbulence and ambition, he had been taught, 
by the: cximjife of his 6#i{ tfeifts, foJ^s^A 
as the principal ibnrce of tiii diforders of fb- 
ciety. His dodifine, upon thi& account* was 
pectifiarly dffenfive kf Th«)IW;*ai#, Wfco a<> 
tc/rdiwgly did not fail te rcwt tniii* iridieclAtion 
^inft hiim with great i^rkf and Mtlarheft. 
ft was Kkewife oifen&^e to aft fotmd iKbi<at^4^ 
as it fuppbfed ihsti ffiere "was no ifetuJjfl dif- 
tfndidfn between riglit and "^rtaig, that d»'c<5 
Were mutable and tbli^geakie, iiii^ di^j^^^ed 
npon the meer sttUtjcirf vrM of i^c6Mi ifia'' 
giftrate. This -account of thifa^, tfefewSforeif 
was attacked from all (iiush-fer^, afitfby all fertt 
of weapons, by fober f eafori as well aS iff ftt- 
riijus dcdaaiation} 
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in order to eonfiite {o odious a doflHne, Jt 
was neceflary to ph)ve, that ahtcfccdeiit to all 
law or ppfitive inditutiop, the mind wa§ na- 
turally indowed with a facully, hywBich It 
(diftinguiflled in certain aftiofis and afFeflfioni^ 
the qualities of ri^ht, laudabl? arid virtuous, 
an(i in others thofe of Wirong, hlamcablc . and 

VltlOUS* ^ 

Uw, it 'M^as jtiftly bbferwd bv t)r- CuA- 
Vorth*^ could hot be the original ibutce oF 
thbfe diftihftfohs • fince upon the fuppofitiba 
of fiich a laW| it muft eit]^cr be right to obey 
it,* ^nd wrong td.dilbbcjr It, or iridiffcffeht 
whether we obeyed It, or difoteycd it. That 
law which it was indifferent whether we' obey- 
ed or difobcyed, could not, it was evi(Jcrit, be 
the.fourcc of thbie diftiniilions i neither could 
that which it was right to obey and wrong to 
difobevj iihce even this ftill fuppofed the ante- 
cedent notions oi; ideas of right and wrongs 
and that dbediencfc to the Jaw was conform- 
able ib the idea of pg^t, ^^<1 difobedience to 
that of wrOBg, 

" Sirtce the mind, thcreforcf,. had a notion of 
thofe difiindibn-s antecedent to all law, it 
feetned neceflarilv to follow^ that it' derived 
this notion from reafon, which pointed out 
the diflference be^tweeri' right ana wrong, in 
'the fame manner 10 which.it did that between 
truth and falfehood :' arid this conclufion, 
which though trUe in iqrrie rdpeds, is rather 
harty la others,' was more. qaiily received at a 

^' ' time 
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tiinc when the abftracS fciencfe of human na- 
Xufe was but in its infancy, and before the dif- 
'ixndt offices. and powers of the different facul- 
ties of the human mind had bpen carefully ex- 
amined and diftidigiuflied from one .ah9ther. 
Whien this controverfy with Mr. Hobbs was 
tarried. on with the gfeateft warmth and keen- 
nefs/ no other faculty had been thought of 
from which any fuch ideas could poffibly be 
fuppofed to arife. Jt became at this time^ 
therefore, the popular dodtrine, that the ef- 
fence of virtue and vice did not confift in the 
conformity or difagreement of human a<ftiohs 
with the law of a fuperior, but in their con- 
formity or difagreement with reafoa, which 
was thus confidered as the original fource and 
principle of approbation and difapprobation. ^ 
That virtue confifts in conformity to rea- 
Ton, is true in fome refpedts, and this faculty 
may very juftly be confidered, as in fbme 
fenfe, the fource and principle of approbatioii 
and difapprobation, and of all folid judgments 
concerning right and wrong. If is by reafon 
that we difcover thofe general rules of jufticc 
by which we ought to regulate, our adiohs : 
and it is by the fame faculty that we form 
thofe more vague and indeterminate ideas of 
what is prudent, of what is decent, of what 
is generous or noble, which we carry con- 
ftahtly about with us, and according to which 
we endeavour,, as Well' as we can, ^o model 
the tenor of Our conduft. The general max- 
ims of ttidrality are formed, lijce ,all other 
general maxiiAs, frorn'.ex|>eriej^ce and induc- 
tion. 
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tion. We obferve in a great Variety 6f par** 
ticiilar cafes what pleafes or diipleafes bur 
moral faculties, what thefe approve or. difap-»' 
pfove 6f, .ancj, by ihduftion from this eXpe-^ 
rience, we cftablifh thofe general rales/ But' 
ihdudion is always regarded as one of the ope- 
rations of reafon. From reafon, therefdrbV- 
A^e are very properly faid to derive all thofe' 
general niax:ims and idisas. ' It is by th'efe, 
however, that, we regulate the greater part of 
our moral judgments, which would be ex-' 
trerfiely uncertain and •precarious if they de- 
pended altogether upon what is liable to fo many' 
variations as immediate fentiment and. feeling,^ 
which the different ftates of health and hu-j 
mour are capable of altering fp eflentially. As 
our moft folid judgments, therefore, with re-^ 
gard to right and wrong are regulated fey max-"* 
ims and ideas derived from an indudioh of 
reafbn, virtue may very properly be faid to| 
confift in a conformity to reafon, and fo far 
this faculty' may be confidered as the fourcc 
and principle of approbation and difappro- 
bation. ' 

• But though reafon is undoubtedly the fource 
of the general riiles of morality, arid of all the 
moral judgments which we form' by me^ns of 
them ; it is altogether abfard^and uniritclligiv 
blc to fuppofe that the firft perceptions of right 
and wrong can be derived 'from 'reafon, evea. 
in thofe particular cafes upon the cxpfefiehcc 
6f which the general i*ules are formed. Thcfe 
^rftiperceptioni, as weir as all other ^xpbri-' 
fnent^ upon whidh anjr generiii* ruierai'e fbund^ 
' ■ • • ■"'' cd* 
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cd« canoDt bp $)ie ob)ed c^ miioh, Imo^ of itQ-« 
ipcdiate fcn£s aA4 fcelinf^* It ia i^y fii^d^ in 
a va£l variety of iaflfaoces that on^ tcno^ qf" 
condqtSb conflantly pleafcs in a certain tnaoDor^ 
and that pother «5 co^antl^ di^eafes die^ 
snind^ that we form the general nilea of cxk?* 
rality* fiiut reafon caanot render any particu- 
lar object either agreesibie or di^tgi^deable to 
the mind for Its awn fake. Reifi>Q' may (how 
that this ohjed is th^ means oi obtainbg fomtf 
other which is naturally either plea%ig or dif-- 
pleaiingf and in this planner may. render tt 
either agreeable or diiagreeable for the &ke of 
ibiQetbin|; elie. ^ But' nothing can be agree* 
able or difagreeable £c^ ks own false, which i&^ 
not renderedToch by immediate £eafe and feel«- 
.^ing. If virtue, therefore, in every p^t(cula(; 
"^inftance, neceifarily pleafes for its own fafce, 
and if vice as certainly difple^s the mind, it 
cannot be reafon, hot itnmediate fenfc ao^ 
feelings which, in this manner, reconciles us 
to the one, and alienates us from the other. 

Pleafure and pain arc the great objects of 
deUre and averfion : but thefe are diflinguiihed 
not by reafonj bu<t by immediate ienfe and 
feeling* If virtue, th^fbre, is defir^le fot/ 
its own fake, and if vit?e is^ in the f^e man;p 
ncr^L the objc<!i of averfion, it cannot be rea-. 
fon' which originally diflinguiihes thoie d]^ 
ferent quaiit^9, hi\t immediate fenfe aqii 
Reeling. *• 

As >eafon, ho;^vevcr, in a certain &nik, m^. 
juftly be confidered as tihei{:»'inciple of ap)>^ : 
j^tipn «nd dilapprol^atic^^ thefe ^atiments^; 

■ ' were. 
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-w^Fi^i tJ^TOVgh Mmtteotion; long i^gaided ^ 
origij^l}yjlo«rttig froi^ thc^ opesatikma of this 
faci}Ity» ' Dr. Hi^heion hoi die merit of fa^-^ 
iDg the fiifft vbo di^ingui^d with an^j^di^*; 
gf^e oC pr^^fipi? iQ^h^rG4>e<3: oUinQQ^aldifn. 
ti^d^^ m^h^^id toisriff frx>p reafon, aodL 
in wh^t f^ipci^. th^ are fisoaded upon imme^^ 
dii^e j^afi; j^« feeling. In hk iliuilmdons. 
ifpoiai theoiGNral fenf^ ^ l^as CK{xlaioc4 i£^ &^ 
fii^ly^ aiidt il^ mj^ c^nbn^ fa utiaiQfwa:^bi3rt 
that, if any cootroreriy is :$sU kept up ahoot 
this f^^t^^f loafi iqofiiite it to nothings bat 
ci^9t tp iaattfMition to what that gentleuiafit 
has v^r^t^n, or u> i^ fupornitiomt attaqhme&t, 
§0€ ^Hl^^ f()iitm% of «3(|u«ffid0» a.weakiie^a 
jAot vpiy uncpoamQn among tlie le^nedr ef^ 
p«Gia% iii fubjc^s ip deeply intere^ling as the 
Dfefepti* iR wbiph a mai^ of virtq^ i^ often, 
loath to ahandpH;^ ^vtai the propriety, of ^ 
fiilgk phfafe which he has been acciU^^mc^ 
to* 
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Cf tktfif J^em niolneb .mahf fmtimenH tU 

T^HOSE fyAoaiiS KMh^h mak^ ieatimeRt 
ihe; p^ia^iple^ of approbuioix.itay be 
4iyi4e4 isito two diiierent claiJes. 

L i^o^ing to iqpe the priacipje of -ap- 
probation is lounded upon a fen^mcnt of a 
peculiar natuj^. wpQii:au:|^riix^ power of 
,-j. perception 
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perception exerted by^thc mind a< ]the view of 
<fef tain ' 4^iori?' oV affe(5iohs ;, {omco^'; which 
^ffeding * ttii's 'faculty in , an agr^able 'and- 
others'ln a diAgreeable rnanricf,' the former 
atre ft^impt with the characSers of ngbt,^3a«d-- 
^le;' and"virtL.biis5Vthe lattei: witK thofcof 
^rohg, blameable", and viltIous^i!!Tliis'.icnti- 
rnent being'of a pccuKar nature Uijftind: froin 
every otfeerVand thccffeft of a particular power 
of pefceptJon/ tKey*giye it a jferiicijax! name/ 
and call, it a moral fenle.' . , %' : - - 

IT/' According to ptners, in order ^o accoqot 
for the principle of approbation,' there* is no^ 

occafion for fl/pp6fing*'any new powejrof per-r 
cepfiori which had never tecn'heard of b^re'r 
nature, they imagine, aft s here, as inajroflUr 
cafes, with the 'ftridleft oeconomy, and pro- 
duces a multitude of 'effedls'from one and th© 
fame cauie ; and fympiathy, a power 'which* 
has always been taken iK)tice of, and with 
which the mind is manifeftly endowed, i»/ 
they think, fufficient to account for all the 
efFetts afcribed to this peculiar faculty. 

1. Dr. Hutchefon * Md been at great pains 
to prove that the principle of approbation was 
BO*t founded oh felf-lovc. " He h^ Memonr 
ilrated too' that it ' could! n^' arife^ from any 
operation of reafon. Norhin? remained, he 
though tj but' to fuppofe it ai faculty of app- 
culidr kind,' with'' vvhich nature had' endowid - 
the human mind, ir>brder to produce tnisrche'' 
particular and impixtaht-^ Wh6ii (elf-*;. 

* 
♦ E aqu Iry coocdriw^g Tirtfic^ 

love 
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love and reafbn were both excluded, it did not 
. opcur to him thjat there was any other knovifn 
. faculty ;af tlie mind whkh co^ld in any rc- 

{pcQ: anfwer this purpofc- 

This new power of perception he; called a 

* tooral fenfe* and fuppofed it to be fiimewhat 
. analogous t6 tb<; external femes. Astheb9die$ 

around us, by affeding thefe in a certain man- 

iier^ appear to pofiels the oiffcrcnt qualities of 

, found, tafte, odour, colour 5 fo the v^rloys 

* afFcdtions of the human mindj^by touching tms 
particular faculty in a certain manner, appear 

. to poflefs the dinerenjt qualities of amiable ai|d 
odious, ol" virtuous and vitious, of right and. 
wrong, 

, The various fcnfes or powers of percep-, 
tion *, from which the human mind derives 
all its fimple ideas, were, according to this 
. fyftem, of two different kinds, of which the 
. one, w6re called the dired or antecedent, the 
other, the reflex or confequent fenfes. The 
direft fenfes were thofe faculties from which 
the mind derived the perception of fuch fpecies 
of things as did not prefupppfe the antecedent 
perception of any other. Thus founds and 

* coTojurs were objects of the dired fcnfes. To 
hear a found or to fee a colour doe$ not pre- 
fnppofc the antecedent perception of any other 
qaatity or objedt. The reflex or confequent 
fenfes, on the other handi^ were thofe facul- 
ties from which the rhind dejrive4 the percep- 
tion of fuch fpecies of things as prefuppofed 

# Trcatife of the paffions. 

Dd the 



thcf antecedent pefceptjlon of ^j;ne other. Tfaos 
bj^rmqny and beauty; were bbjt^j of tbcw- 
fl« fen^s* tn ^der to pcrceiyie t}^ ^unr^^OQiiy 
.i?f*^ fou^^4 or the |)eaa^ of>i?oJ9i5[, .wc 
niuft £tft pcrpcivc tbo fouT^d. qr ^ fl» P?^OQf * 
The m^ral fenjfc wa? confiideredjaf^rw?^ 
this kpsd. That facuky, wh^i^JWr. I^ 
caHs ft&c^ion^ ^fid ftrcm w^^ Jb^ doiycd 
the ^mple ideaps of the dx^Tcrciat pa:ffiiafQ« ^itd 
emotions of the human min^, js^s,; ioc^^eg 
to Dr. Hutchcfon,. a dire^t^^^:^^ 
"Tiiat.ftculty agaiq l^y which wei^pi^Cfv^tie 
beauty or defqnpity, the virtue or Vice of ^ofe 
different paifions and emotions* .yr^^ '4 -ipd^, 
interna} fenfe* 

Dr. Hutehefoa endeavQured'ftill futl^ief: to 
fupport this dp<ftrine, by (hewing tb^at if jwas 
a^r^eable.to the anc^ogy of natttte, ^^ tl^t 
tnc niind was endowed with ayarietydf other 
reflex fenfes exadly fimihirto the ihotal fepfie ; 
fuch as a fenfe of beauty and defbitnitj ^in ex- 
ternal obje^s; a public ienfe^ by;W^c^ we 
fympathite with the hap|)ine]& or :mi%y of 
our fcilow-creatures ; a ieflfeof ih^ii^e mi ho- 
nour, and a fenfe of ridicule. ' 

But notwithftanding all the palps Which 
this ingenious ohilofopher h^s tak^A Wiprofvc 
that the prin<pi|}ic iof approbation is foxiliiped in 
a peculiar power of perception, ifoBCie^i^t a- 
naiogous to ^e ejcternal ^nfes^^ ^^^e are j^e 
. confequences, which he aikn^wle^g^s ^^o fol- 
io^: JroTO this do^rine, \ihs^tfvriil^ ]ier|mps> 
be regarded by many as a fufficient confuta- 

■ * . -' tion 




:; f. of Moral PniiokfFAn ^^ 

'«5e fef)^ kiHfr WIto eviif%hbbgM^#c:Sl% 

•i!>r^tt 6r%Jtfefi?''Artd*r^tcM to'h¥iA,f}ti$ 
" e^uiffly aibftrrcl to calF^our mbr^ fkrbTtfes *in?- 
^~ ttioos or i^lclous/ febrSB^ ^ooff or eVfl; - T^fd 
: ^tRdltic* belong ttt^ifte cjBjfc<fts'(tf ^tlje^ fttt^-^ 
tfesi riot to^^he faculties 'iftemlilves. ^ff rfrfy 
H^i «iert^^ wits fo'abftinSy coriMil«a^i 

4sft Virtues, and tadi%)|)f d*e 6f tquit^artd nu- 

mamtyas tbe moft pitiful vices/ fodh Sc6?A- 

ftSfli^6tiof thind- might indeed bo regarddd as 

ihtonwhieilt both to die iridividuM and to 'the 

' Ibcicty, andUfcewife as flran^e, lurprifing and 

' tmnaturdl 'm itrdf ; hnt it codld not, without 

the greatfeft abfofdity , bfe denominated tidious 

or: mof aHy evil. 

■ 'fc* ffeitfy if Wc fkw any man fcotrtirig v^ith 

- iidftii^atioti^ anid apjiJaufe at ■ a barbarous and 
^ unmerited execution, whiehfome infolent ty^ 

rant had ordered, we {hotrld not think we 
"^ were guihy of any great attftft*dity in dew>mi'* 

- 'lifting Ais behaviour vici<ius aftd th6t2A\y eVil 
- 'ift the highdft degree, though it expreffed no- 

' HbSng but depra^CT rnorsS facultiiJSr or ari ab- 
Ibfd appiiobation^ of thli bdrfid a<fliorf, asof 

- ^hat ' wasf noble, fttagti^iiteG^us and great, 
'©iir heart, 1 imaginei ' at the light of focH a 

.. ,..^* liUiftratioM upon the moral kt^. SeAc i'. ft i^Jt 
' etfeq. Third fcdmon. 

Dd a fpeftator. 



^pe(5^latorr would forger £3(r a whiie it&iytxij 
tby ^«iith the fufFefer, atsd feeL. nothing 
liorroi: and dcceftatidr^ attheabought of 
execrable a wretch./ We • j(hottld% abomin j| 
hint evei» more than the tyrantwito^imght 
goaded oti by xkkt (Ipong paflior^ of jealoul 
fear aixd<refei)tm^ftt^ and upoa that accoit} 
be more excurablewi * Bw the feotiments I 
Tbe fpedfcator wquld appear altog^h^ ivitho|| 
ctoiejor motive^, and therefore mofl perfeiftl 
and cximpleatly cleteftable. .There is no p^ 
verfion of ientiaiefit or afiei^ion wbhth oi^ 
Keavt would he more averfe^to enter into, c^ 
which it would tt]cdi with greater hatred am 
indignation than one of this kind; and fb fai 
from regarding fuch a conftitution of mind a^ 
being meerly fomething flrange or inconve^ 
fiient^ and not in any refpe& vitimis or moral- 
ly evil, we (hould rather confider it as the 
A^ery laft and oooil dreadful ilage of moral de- 
pravity. 

Correal moral fentiments, on the contraiy, 
naturally appear in fome degree laudable and 
morally good. The man, whofe cenfure and 
.applaufe are upon all occafions fui ted with tbe 
greateft accuracy to the value or uixworthineis 
;Of the objed:^ ieems to deferve a degree even 
of moral approbation. We admire* the deli- 
cate precilion of his moral ientimentS': they 
lead our own judgments; and, upon account of 
thei ' unconxmon and furprizing juftnefs, they 
ei?erf excite our .wonder and applaafe.* We 
cannot indeed be always fure that tbejcoodud 
t ©f foch a perfon would be in any refped cor- 

reipondent 
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i^! his judgto5nts concerningt ithe %■ condtuft /of 
jliii others; Mktticrtqtikejs^ibidbi^ 
iboi mind, air^Mhell as d^li€:acyriof:)fwtini©iTtijj j^ 
iiii|t un£aituiiKitd^ th^ iforarisrrrqdiilkk a^e/ibmiQ-^ 
jei tima writings .. S^.h?re> tfcc hti^ k in th&gbe^t? 

;^ .Twitfidiiip<»&^]!0ii;^ii.i8is^ any 

psii thmgtbatdsMgrofly icrifmnal,/:^d4Stt^^^ . 

sjioj pieft foandfldiibn upixnciivhich vthe fiiperfttud*- 

diii: tare o£jpt5rfc<3:idftuef:aa}be-bMUu Tb^0^e> 

K^ many men who.tapfcan;vecj? wdl* »hd ^riojufly 

ititii parpofe to do what th^y tinok » <h«uc - ^oty ^ 

i^ii \Kho : nDtwithAaiiding i are difegrcQabi(3:-pn;^t:h . 

Gomit t>£ fhe coarfcnefs: of their moral (c^u^ . 

uc It nmybe faid,:periiaps, that'tbottgli the 
^i -prindpie x)f approbation is not foapded ttpoa, 
jP^ any power.of perceptioin .that i$ int;any Tieff^tt 
analogous to the external fenfes, it may ftiU;b©^ 
fcamded upom a peculiar featiment which an-r^ 
jji iwcrs this one papticulac parpafei and no otbcir.fr 
jji . ApprbbMStiont aiid ,di^pprpbatidn> it- niay; ba 
(J; pretended, ^.are *o€i»riiiia ie^jij^s (pf lijifi^tiioq^; 
jijj - whicU atife in the mind upoen the yid^ ,of /dif- 
,jp f«f?cntjchara(ft©rs andoa(3tipna; .and: as refant- 
J laKnt; might;,i)e called -a Jenfep^; injttjies,iLcr 
i gtetitude a &a& ©f beixQfit$, .fo. itheib.m^y ;very; 
jt properly^ ncjepivei tht, 4faaae:.Q£ a fenieijc^f raght 
n ; and mong, . oTiof ^ moral libnfe-j .;.*.:, 
' ^ But:tbiaiaccount,ofhthingsv^pthou^. 4t;t3ttsay 
i .; noftibAiiabJe. to: tbt fttowl ©bjtdiou«; * witii ithc 
- t;. : ) I D d 3^^ foregoiisg, 
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tcfUacJuod.;a9i)0/a<^fCu^y x^-SPr 

t uuodftrgoc^ViQ jgaHicd- 
h^^;0Li^ > ^ngcpf^oiflainan, i$i^ iJoidaalN* 

inan,-.«ikl tb«t 9gfUp.fK)pi (U^e1r~ ^gai^R .V 
d|i)d« . -Ja sach.pt thoi^ Hjirtc^t^is^ thcrsew 
peia}:pafiiQn of aQg^rj:ec;clves a ^^rqit,^<>.. 
diiicatiQA ^ffi tbo^aiHcuIarx^nM^^ of it^ 
pbjed* as may ea^ b« ckSanrGJL fj (he .9t' 
teat^«. B^m^jgmfr^(f»i^!o£ih^' 
l^aSoB predoanni^ tit. aU '&eCb, .c^|(^. . ^Tp 
diftitiguiih fbeTe, jfc^mtifi . a^ n^ce. ' . plii^f- 
tton: a very deUcaw attention. <^ irocan-;' 

f Tcty bo^y takes nvtice of the %?p^ : \ ife»^^ 
any body c^ery^s Jihc Utter., If |4iippfx>bi4DK»! 
aid di&pprobatipii,. theref0Hr>.;w4 i^^^gftn 
fctwj© «p4 Tfiffpti^cpf^ fimf>t^n»;Wr » !;»«*-; 

pi«b«rpf thorn p3%|tjndffW,.?t,:5roji^^ 

•' "'^•- j: La pw» 
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plain and t^afily difliin^ulfhable; fiut in fa(^ 
it happens quite otfaerwife: ff *^e ^tt^aM ^*b> 
Vfrh^t wc really feel when it]3on diSStt&hV'6t^ 
cafions we craict apprdye or*<fifa;pprdvei W«! 
fiiall find diait our' cmdnoigt m ob^ (iale ti ttflfeii 
toully difFereotfrcmi tlxat^ Another, atid tl« 
no common features can tw^fflPbJy be d!fi^ 
between them. Thus we lapjyr^badoh ¥^t»ftf - 
whkh we view a tender, d?licuii arid httttttiwr ' 
fcritimentjis quite difftttnt fromthztmik^hi^- ■ 
vve arc ftrucfc by one that iippea»'greati dirfu^ " 
And magiianimou«. Our approbatloii df bMiE - ' 
inay, upM different occailons^^, be p^fe^ saii^ * 
in tire -, but we are fofteiied^ by the one; and • 
we are elevated by the ftther, and there -feiid 
fort of rcfcidblartce between the edf^tiof»i 
which they excite in us: Biity according M^ 
that f^ftem whiich 1 have been endeavoUrinj^ 
to eftablifb, this muft ncdeflkrily be the cafe. 
As the eoriptionis of the pcrfen wh<:to We im- 
prove of, are q^uite .oj)po£ite to one another, 
and as oof approbation kriles from l^^pathy 
withi thofc O|ipofite emotions, what #fr-fe€l 
upon the one occafion. Can h^ve nd fort of t*P- 
femblance to what we {t0 upon the oth«#; 
But this could not happen if Apprtybatbri a>n* 
Med ill a pecoliar emotidri ^vhich had iiothing 
in common With the lentJments we apprdved 
of, bM'wfiich ardife at jheTifew of thofe feff-' 
tioients, like anj^ otfic;f paffetf ^^ 
it? proper bbjdd. " The fafehf^iAg holds true 
witn regard ip (Kfapprobaiidh. Oilr; hoirtAlir: 
for crudty Jbas no fort' tif t^teitiblaoee ^o ^iir^ 
contempt fofn^an-^ipiiiic^^ 

D d 4 different 



different fpccie^ of .^i^vrd wlijith rWe Jfec^l at 

tKe'^y?eiwr of thofc twp diffcrcntjVicps, J)et\^eea 

oirr ow.ri rfiinds aijci ^thofe of the perlpn whofe 

' fciltS^ents and "behayiotif wc cop^der.- . ♦ 

. '^ecb<ldly, I h^yc[2}ri^^^ not 

©nly the different Mffiohs oj.aife&ipiiis of* the 

bbnikan'miod which arf appxoMed pr difap- 

' proved of, appear mbrkfly .god^ but 

' that proper, ancinnpro^ appear, 

to ourhatir^I fcphrpe^^. to bef.iiapipt with 

the iame charai^erL'^l^would^aik, therefore, 

' Hbj^ It is, thal^ acpordiog ,tp this, fylUrn, we 

trpprdye or difeppfove pf prober pr improper 

approfcatioh. ,Tq, this qqcftion^ there is, I 

im.ifigine, but bne^rfafonable anfwcr^ which 

" can' poflibly be given. U piuft, De..faid, that 

Svheri the approbation v^ith which our neigh- 

hour regards the condu<3: of a rthird pprfon 

. coincides- vvith our, own, we, approve .of hi« 

approbation, and Qonfid^r it as, in ft>ir€ tneaT 

fure, morally good.; and th^t on the contrary, 

when it does riot coincide wjth our. own fen- 

timents, we difapprove of it, and.coniid^r it 

as, in fome meafurq^ mprally evil. Itmuft be 

alldwed, th.-refore,. .thati at:leaijt>ia. this one 

cafe, the coincidence or oppofition,. of fenti- 

rnents, between the .obfervp/and the psrfon 

pbfep'cd, conftitutes moral approbation or dif- 

approbation. And if it do^is, Ip. ib.this- one 

cafe,.! would aflc, .why,not ii) every rOther,? to 

whnt purpofe imagine a new po^er of percepr 

tion ir) order to Account tbrlhot?, f^ntirocnts ? 

•rpctinfl: every' accou;>t. pi.. thi2 prin(?ipte .of 

.approbation, >^l^ich.nij,]vefi .it-.jdi^peodjupQn z 
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tendeata bc^tne govexning principle of iiumaa' 

taken 'rtotfce! of, a§ Wf^p'haye/|^^^^ #R^ i^* 

any langa'ag'd.: Tfie ^ word; mor^ f?P/fe^is of 

very latfe 'Ibrinatibn; and cannot yet be^con*^ 

ildcred as 'making bart q^ i%^' ^ngli(h ioc^ue. 

The word- lapprcttation I^as but within thcfe 

few yearfr beeri ipiWopriafcd to' denote pccu-- 

Karly ahy'thihg ofthis^Kind! In p|-opae.t;y of 

language vee ajipfove of \ whatever k Mitircly 

to oar fatisfaftioh, of the form.of a biifilding/ 

of the (idtjtrivaAce of a macKineir of the fla-* 

vourof a dUh or meat, ' The word cOnfcience 

dbes not imrhediately denote any moral faculty 

by which' we approve or difapproyc. Con- 

fcience ftippofes, indeed, the exiftcnce of 

fome fuch faculty, and properly fignifies our 

* confcidttfne^ of having aftcd agreeably or con- 
trary to its diredlons. When love, hatred,- 
joy, forrow, gratitude, refentmeiie, with fo 
many *oth^r paflibhs whicTi are ^11 fuppofed to 
be the * filiTfefts of this principle, have -made 
* thetrifel Vis considerable enough to get titles to 
kttow^thbm by, is it hot furprizkig that the. 
foveteigtt oFthem all (hould hitherto have been 

' fo Hhle K6eded* ^hat, a few philofophi^rs ex-** 

--' cbt>ied/^hob()dy has yet thought it worth 

" ;^v»h^td•bfc?flfo^v a ftame-upon it. 
^ */ Wh'etT'w^e' rtpprovc of any charafter or ac- 
^n*,^ the Hfentimehts which we feel, are, ac« 

^ cordirtg^lo the foregoing fyftem, derived from 
- ' .- four 



foqr fow CCS, which ?mc ici feixM Tp(9P^ ^i^-^ 
rpnt fcom qnp wotbcr, J?irft. wc ^ipgjajthize 
wU|i tiic motives of th^e^qti ifeoq^ly* «c 
enter into the gratitude of thoie who receive, 
tiifehci^cfitofhisjidioiif; thirdly, «r^ c^rw. 
that his pon4u<a has ,bjeen agreeahlff toihe g^ 
iicr*l rules by which thofe two fjfpapgthiep gfc 
nerailj^dii ^d, laftofall, tyheo we:PQOlJfloij 
iu^h a^oi^s as i;nakir^ a part of a fyftp^ P^ 
bchavipur \^|iicli t^nds tp prpfoptp th« happiit 
ne^B ^thpf. <>f th? ipdividwl of q£ the fo«ie.ly^ 
tbpy. ?|)pic V to derive a bfeauty frooa this ufilir. 
tyx uot upUke that which we aiipaibe to anjr' 
weU c9jHi^rive4 toaqhinft, . Afi^i ded«<3ii>g^ ip 
any oo€j p?Hj|ticular cafp^ jJl, that muft be ac- 
Iwiowiedg^d to proceed froip fpnic poe^orpther 
of thefc ^r principles, I {ti<fuU h6 g^ io 
kqow what remains, and I ihall freely aJloiV 
this overplus to be afcribed to a mocal £^n(^ 
or to any other peculiar fj^culty, providkd my, 
body will afcertain prQcifely what this rover^ua 
is. It might be estped^d, pe<haps^ th^.if . 
there was any fuch peculiar principle, ftjcb a^ 
this moral (tnfc is fuppofed to be, we (hould 
^el it, in fbme particular cafes, <feparated and 
(detached from every other^ as we often feel 
joy, fprrow, hope and fear, pyre and unmix- 
fd with any other emotion. This howevetr, 
I imagiAe^ cannot even be pretend^. I kavft 
fiever he^d any inftance alleged in which this 
principle could b^ faid to exert itfelf alone and 
unmi|ie4 with .^mpathy or antipathy, with 
gratitude or r«&ntfnent, with the perceptiofi 
cC lh(^ agf «4^fnt or difagreoment of any ac^ 

do? 



tion tQ ah eifefeliflxed nrle, or laft of "all VitH • 
that general tafte for Beauty and order which * 
is excited btinai^niated ay weft as hyjinii^ -^ 

cbjeasv _^ . • r. \ ■ 

II. Tliere 15 another ^jii^^ whrch atttnityts * 
to account- fi)f the origin; of out'iAteta fettti•^ ^ 
mentt from l>n3JiatHy^ Hi^Snaf Ifotei that * 
which jf have been ehaeavborinjg^ to eftabhfh. 
It is «hat tR^idi litafces vfrthew arilityv an^^ ' 
acc6*ifitsv^ tlje plee^ft/ with ^?>hich the feeci 
talb* fiiiirejs the tftllifJT 6f any qndii^ htast 
iyhipafhy with thtf hflitoilieli iDf'thofe.w^ 

5ird affea«d by it. This Sympathy is *ffirffen| 
brftfc ftdifl that by which w« entct into the 
itecXi^^s of the agent, ao^ from diatliy whkir 
"^t go alotig with the gfatioiid^ of the j^erfbn^ 
wtidf ire benefited by \A% anions, it is thQ - 
£ime principle with that by which we^provo 
iSf a v^bll ccfhtrived mac^hiM. Bat no macfaiiM 
cah J>d the ot^^ of either cf thofe two kft 
mentioned iympathies. I have already, m tbt 
fourth jiart of this difcotiipfe; given fofee ac- 
^opnt of this fyftfem. 
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Of thp jj>anner Ip which different fijijthert hiivc ^ 
, treated 6f tlje pradical rules of mojrj^llty;.. / 

• . '^ •* ' ' r* ■ ■ .^ / •' " • . -1 si./ ' f ' ,"r. 

IT v^^airobfcrvcd in jth^ third p4rt cfthis djft 
coarfe,. that the r\jle§; pf ji^fti^p ai;^ liiec|o|f 
mles of m<3|ra}ity wbi?h are precifo,ftpf^acc^Jf 
mtc j tbaf thoife. of all tbq oth^r ^yi^ptaes fMrc^ 
IcofCy .vagiic^ and indetprmjt](ate ;,, that thp 
iirft may b? compared to th« rtdes of ^am<* 
mar; dbe others tp thofe wbiph, critic l§y 
down foe. the attainment pf .wh^t i#;:(vibUipe 
and elegant in cpinpofition, and w/iich prft- 
fcnt up rather with^a general id?a of. th? fM8r- 
fedtion.wc ought, to aim at, than affcffd;%a 
any certain and infallible dir^dions for acquif-: 
ingit., .•..'.-.-•.... 

As the different rules of morality adm^t fiujji 
different degrees of accuracy, thofe authws 
who have endeavoured to colledl and digeft 
them into fyftems have done it in two diffe- 
rent manners ; and gnQ fet has foUpwed thro' 
the whole that Iqofe method to which they 
were naturally dire<Sted by the confideration of 
one fpecie^ of virmes. : >vbile another has as 
univerfaily endeavoured to introduce into their 
-precepts that f ift .qf jycpuracy of v^^lach only 
"fOpae pf thern.are^ fufc^p-tiblc, Tlie ^iXik have 
wrote like criticS;,, the f<^cond like .grana- 
marians, .... ' .. . ;>.: > 

I. The 



I. The firft, among whom we may count 
an the antient moralifts^ have contented 
themfel*#si with defcrtbiStg in . a geit^ral man- 
ner the different vices and virtues, iamd with 
pointing out the deformity and mifery of the 
one difpofifion as well afe the pcopne^ arid 
happinefs of the other, but have not affeded 
to lay down many precifc rules that are to hold 
gobd uncxceptionabiy m all particular* cAfdfe. 
They have only endeavoured to afcertkin, as 
fkr ^s language is capable t)f afcertaihifitg, fijrft^ 
i^vherein confifts the ientlihent -of the h^^, 
fipon v^hich each piartictilaf virtui? is^ founds, 
what fort of internal feeling or emtftion it is 
ivhich conftitutes the effetice of friehdihip, '<tf 
hurhanity, of generofity, of juftice, of mfagfna^ 
nimity, and of all the other virtues, as well ^ 
;of the vices which are oppofed to them : and^ 
lecdndly. What is the ge^neral way of aSihg, 
the ordinary tone and tenor of coriduft to 
which each of thofe fentiments would dircdt 
us, or how it is that a friendly, a generous, a 
'brave, a juft, and a humarie man, would* 
upon ordinary occalions, chufe to afi. 

To characfierize the fcntimcnt of the heart. 
Upon which each particular virtue is founded, 
though it requires both a delicate and an ad- 
curate pencil, is a taik, however, which may 
be executed with fome degree of' cxadlnefe. 
It is impoffible, indeed, to exprefs all the 
, variations v^hich each fentimerit either does 
XJT ought to undergo, according to 'evefy 
poflfible variation of circumftances. They 
are endlefs^ and language wants namet io 

mark 



4t4 • t^'^vir^'lk^' ' htt^¥fi 

mario them, by^: fTIi^ foslhniM^Qtfriirics&ti^ 

mciB isidiffisrent frcHD thiit wfiricb ^e'fefaLia# 
a youQgi dmt which i is^eentnuia > f^ 
auftere man: AxEkmM: fittm that ^wtikh M^ 
fitd fotione x)f &fter<axid gentler ^ami(E»t 
and that again fbom wk&4rweieelf0r' 0^6.4^ 

we iooncd:ve fas. a tnaa ia idiffeitixtifiom ^tisct 
vith Q^idh & wxuiuft stffeds os/ cemr irhfete 
aJr^tc i% na ^mbtture ^' any giofi^. btifioik 
Whatiaxitbor oooU; moxaMratftiifiDd a&eiKiJvt 
jdidfe-and aH tlieiochet Jbfit^it&nRa^eifM wiifipii 
dbU ftntosrait ir capiibk of oidai^dasg? -Biift 
^1 the gBiuerad ibMxaBeDt of ^idodfliip and 
familiar «icadu»«nit tdiich i^comstustl iHb^thma 
all, may he afcer mined with a fiifficii^tle :di^ 
gree of accn t^y. The ^p«£tti i^ vohidi rs^^ittWta 
of it, ihoi^ it will jdways^he in ikyanjT'M'- 
i^edks incomploat; may, bmmvu, iii3UP« Am^ 
a refemblance as toxnak&u^knowtlMor^oil 
.whoa wcr meet muh k, <aad e^n didiJnguiih 
it fronx Dtlier fentiments to wbi^ it 'll^f^'a 
coniideraUe rdfetnhlabc^^ foafh ;te- glASi^w^, 
rcfpea, clteem, adiwirafion. v '- 

Tijidcfciibe, in a :g<3i^|il 4iitoftfer, ^hal 4s 

tise or&ftary ^^wag^ jckf afiit^^:^^^^ edKlh 

wuie w^Quld poompt os; isr ftl^l irt^e<|afy; It 

is^ in^d, fcaircepciffiW« t4iM d^fc^fls^ttife in- 

teriutL fevxtim9i£tv0r <smbti<m «i}pc^ -^v^^ 

fcmndni: withtDua^' doings f(S«li^iti§ rf-^s 

tkini* ' It is impciffibkiJy tiRgviag^to^^e^r^^^ 

if J. may f^/io, «hcniiivi^le ife«t«*trs »f *il*ic 

< Hit^feraot ividdiikJatibn^^^ as ttk^ ilij^ 



iftRpcs iwtiiim Tfcerc is ^ 6a -other way 

ancAi^r, but by defcribing the dfcftflr which 
lAt^ ptliydncc wiAoutri the ahehitibpsiiwhich 
likf^ octafion in the oouatenance, in »the. air 
^aml octornal bidbaviou!f> tSe refoliiitiont ih^y 
ifoggoffi, lth€ adions they prompt toJ- It is 
43ius thA Ciccto, in the firft book of his Of- 
Hxx^, taiijeavjoufti: to dirttft us to the pra<3:ice 
tff thfe ftnir catdinai virtaes, and that Aii- 
dlotle in tKiGL pradfcicarpartsjof his Ethics, points 
.out to us the did^mnt lofabtis b5lt which he 
wmrld JhatFe ns regulate om bebaviiour, fifch 
SB Kberalfty» magni&ience^. magnaniinity^ ^d 
\men jjoetilarily and gdoci humour, qtialiticis, 
. Which that indulgent philoibj^crhaa thought 
worthy. ^ a place in the ca^talogue cfthc 
tirttteiS, thougn the lightnefs of .thdt Appro- 
bation which we natardlly beftow upon thcfti, 
/ihotdd no^t feem to entitle them to fo venerable 

'§uch Wiorks prcftnt iis with agreeable and 
liv^ piQurw of manners. By .the vivacity 
<tf th^r ^ cUJfcriplioas. tbey itiflame our, natural 
:|6vfe of Virtue, and ih^i!eafe Ottr abhorrence 
"of ifiiic : by the juftn^fe as well as delicacy 
*bf tKeir obfervatittas dbey may often hdp 
i)bfh;to ^btrc& and to • ?iicertaiii 6ur natural 
'ftfftdmeois '^ith rega^ the propriety bf 
-cmdB^Gt, :a^ fflggeuidag tnany nice and de- 

Hckte, atterftioiis, fomj ua td a ixhrb cxi& 
jti1|lft!efs !of behaviour.^' ^^^'^^^^^^ what^ withdut 
:|btih inftfuaion^ Wd fliwld have been apt 'to 

" ' "* :^ la:$ieai:ilig;afth(i rules of took- 
i 2 lity^ 




thcmoft ac^.afate faEafipn»^i*,,•i¥>1rfte^•-b9^b. r 
map^ .pf d<^»sn^c Hid b^f: a»«§iqfS:Pfc*feB» . ' 

caf#bl4,pf pfodiiciEig^^^'ppn the ^esEiib^^. :<»£ 
yoiitHi .tb<! Qobleft ^4 moH: |a;^g tc^pcef' 
^ops,. and. ftS tbej ii^U ia MirkH tMi 4)$tfuf4 . 
xawgrnavsaity of that |jcncrou# afp,. they ace . 
ahk to infpii-e, for a^ time at ie^ the, ax# 
' hcTQu; refii^utionsy an4 thu$ lead- both to 
' eAabliOi and coo^m the bcA andcpc^ u£bfiU 
habits of which the mind ci tm^ a$ fuic«^ 
tlbie. Whatever prec^ a^d exbprtatfoa c{n 
do to apimate us to tj^e pra<6iice_of virt|ie, U 
done by this icience delivered in thjs jjs^^tf, > 
Ih The fecond ^t..of mof^ifls,.: jajlaoiig . 
whom we may count al| the ^^i^fy^of ,i^ ..- 
middle and latter ages olf^hf.jihrigiaij.cSpi^;. 
, as well as all tho^ who in j&i%iS|i|d i%til9u 
. preceding century .Ijgsye tr^;^d^0fi^tik^%,.fti_: 
cajled ^^atural jurifi^qdenc?,; 4%: n^.^^RMfiPi a 
themfciv<!S with ,?barsuaef iajc^ mJkh &9^ - ' 
ral mattfl^p that t90or.<?f iCPPfift^ ^Mk^t9 o^. 
wprid tfigpmsiepd :io ps* \mh c^eayy^^j^:.^. 
lay dowu ejcss^afld,prfaii'e,fy|etn§jf; JSWjjqot 
reaioa pf, e^Eer^:fire.ttgilJ#nfis;<)f ^usjjbfifefeift 

viow. As- j«fttf:«5iLtW><>0lf.«rt|fti^«lk*©Kft 
gar4 to which fuch exad rules can proMl^E.^' 

'r 1 be 



fkned mukr thie eonfiileratton of tfxiftb two ' 

ho#evet^ Ift'lt v4l^.(Kafe#otfrfi&tade^^^ -^ / 

^hoibv'irho wrke «fJof4 tiht- p<»aldtple$ iif 

jttri^ruidieilcej cbiifidcr only what, the per^Mi' 

hamMfe^tkh^iotSi&dtk)ft6ec6i whatever^' 
ittipttrttal'^<Safor#ottld approve of hiaS'ilff'' 
exiwaing, f» %^at a |ed|e o# arbiter, tb ^dai^ 
he had fd%as^iE%eet his cafe, :an# wfa^ had ««&' 
diertakto t<? 'do' him juftitJe/ ought to ob^^' 
the other perfori tof {\iSkt ot tb^ ptSrfot-mv '- Tb**- 
calUtft^, on t|^ dthet hand, do nbti^ ffitieh 
cxaroiftff "what it ' is, thafnifigfat properly? be' 
cJeadSed by 0orc6, as what It i&, that t6e p<r*" 
fon who o^cs the 6bllgatifeA otight tb iMitfe ' 
htnafelf bouttd to perfbrrii ftbrnmi nioft fei* 
crcd - and ibimparotis teigard; to the general 
raks of jirflfce, airf flront" thfe riioft cbtifeieii'* • 
tk>utdt^d, either of wrt>hgih^ his ncighbbtrr; 
of of Tiblatihg th^- intiigrity « his o^n* chb* 
n&ei. It is the ciid crfjUrifprudence tb pfift-- 
ibibe raks fbr the decifions df judges and 
ar^eri. It isAe end- of arfMftry to prff-^ 
fciiSae rules 'lb# lli^ xxmStSu^ a good ma^. - 
Bj^ db&mng' aH the riil<^. c^ jtirifphideiiG^t 
fap]^»6lfog tbei» cvei^ ^pei^d, we ibould dc<>> 
feipv*! nothing bitt to be w* ftoai «3rt^n«il pa- 
nifllinettr. i^ olBftndng Ihoffe df aflSiiftif*- 
fuppofiftg thi^ itich a8th«yfi&i%Wltd bif, w«* 
ihotdd be entMed to ^ cd^idefatiir '^^iti^ t^ 
tbe'exi^ ztii fetuJ»Ufett»'?delkstey or dor be- 

E« It 
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It 4nay frequently happen that a goq^ i^aa 
otiglit ^o t^inK himrelf boundj from a taj^r^d 
and Cotifcientious reg;ard to tht general rules 
o/juftice, to perform ii)an){ ^^^ings which it 
would be the nigheft injufticc to extort frofn 
him; or fpr any judge or. arbiter » tp impok 
upon him by force. To give a trite e:(aqf)ple^ 
a highway- man, by the fear Qf deaths obj- 
li^esa traveller to prbmife him a pertain f^In 
of money. Whether fuch a prpapifc extort- 
ejl in this manner by unjuft force, ought to 
he regarded as obligajpry, is a qucftion thfit 
has been very much debated. 

, If we coiiiider it meerly as a >queftion .of 
jurisprudence^ the deciiion can admit of no 
doubt. It would be abfurd to fuppofe tha^ 
the highway- man can be entitled to uie f^ri^e 
to conftrain the other to perform, , To ex- 
tort the promife was a crime which xleierved 
the highefl punifhment, and to extort tl;e 
performance would only be adding a new 
crime to the former. He can complain of.nQ. 
injury who has been only deceived by the pcr- 
fon by whom he might juftly have been kil- 
led. To fuppofe. that a judge pught to en- 
force the obligation of fuch propif^s, or that 
the magiftrate ought to allow them to fuil^ 
action at law, would be the mpft ridiculous 
of all abfurdities. If we confider thi§ Qvef- 
tion, therefore, as a queftion of jurifprudQucc* 
we can be at no lofs about the. decifion. ^ , 

But if we confider it as a queilion of ^ca^ 

fuiftry, it will not be Co eafily determined. 

Whether a good mao> from a ^pnfcientious 

I regard 
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refgaM to that moil .^pr^'d' rple' <; 
■which commands the qbTervahpe: '(i 
oas promiies; Would not think him| [ 

to' perFortn^ is at le^ft imu<?li. Ri^re^ 
Thit 'nb ' f egafd is due tc^ the ,cll^a^■ 
of the livretch who brings'him'iritq* 
tion^ thdt'nd injury is done' to tp 
and confeq6ently that nothing car^'bis .extortcf^^^ 
by force,' \vi\t adniit of no fprt of dupute. , 
B'ut whether feme regard.!^ hot, in this. cafe, ' 
due to Jiis own 'dignity and hpnpur, to. tijq " 
inviolatileifactedriefp of tha^ part of liis clia- . 
rafter which makes him' reverence thf'law 
of truth and dbhor every thing that approaches . 
to treachery and , falJhobd, may, perhaps,^^ 
more ' reafonably' be made a queftion. The 
cafuifts accordingly are greatly divided about 
it. _ One party, with whom we may count. 
Cicero arnong the antjents, among the mo- 
derns, PufFendorf, Barbeyrac his commen-. 
tator, and above all the late Dr. Hutchefon, 
one who in moft caies was, by no means a 
Idofe cafuift, determine, without any hefita- 
tion, that no fort of regard is dpe to any ftich 
promife,, and that to think otherwife is mesr 
weakneis and fuprrftition. Another paity^ . 
among whoni we may reckon * fome of the 
antient fathers of the church', as well as fome ', 
very emintnt ihoderh cafuifts, have been of ^ 
another Opinion, and have judged all fuch 
promifes' obligatOi-y. 1'^' . '^. \ 

If we confider'tfie matter according. to (tip 

■- '■ ■ ■' '•'it'. Au^fline.'laflacette. '" ' 

' '■' \ E e 2 common 




Cocnfiion fentimenjts of mankipd^ w^. 
fiftd tfitlfothe reg2u:d%t^ \^t tHpijl& 
cieii to a |)r6toirc df this k^ftd j fcp; /^^^^ 
tt'ltal^ffibte ta detef taine ho'v^ n^u^ti^ D|r ai?]^^ , 
g«lieittl rtil^ tha<^ M apply to a^ c^s wi|j^ 
cot esti^ptioif. iPI^ man wild i^i auite/rab^ 
and eaQf^ih mkkil^ pA^mifes oT tliisl^lpd,^ a^^' 
^ii Wofeted tKtJrfl With as Kt^e ccw^ny^, 
^ Ihoald iaot c^^ifc for otir friend tocl^Qqjqa- ^ 
piUii&i^P^ A gctrtletfian' who ih^wW j^coi^^ . 
a Wghw^FHAah fiv8 pbtinds and not pf^iBjtfm,. 
wt)o!d kifeirf ibni^'Wamc: ;f the M^ ^r 
ta^Ai * liowcvcr/^Wai- very great, it ' ^miffi^t 
be were dbiibrfar^fe^t pr6i^r':k)/be 
done, ' If it waiTfdcB/ for cxajnpfc;. thM. die 
pay mifcht of it t^ojHa cndrdv ruin the i^V^^ ^ 
of thfe promifct, 5f It was ^ gre^t as tn? p? 
fufficient fbr profai^tih'jg; the molt ufpful^gur- 
pofes, it would appear in iotqfi ix^eafure cri- 
minal, at kaft Extremely improper, to throw, 
if, fbr th^ iake of a ponc^ilio^ int6fi)ck w6rt][ir 
lefs handa. The ntan who fhocil^ ^^gS^. 
himfelfy or who (hould thrdw away an hi»- 
dred tboufand pouodsj though he could af- 
ford that vaft fom, for the fake of . oJ>fef v 
ing foch a parole with a thief, would ^{>P^f 
to the Common fenfe of mankihd, abfufdand 
extravagant in the higheft degree* Such^Q- 
fttfioff would feem inconfiilent i?vith his ^Sl^^^ 
with what he owed both to , himfdi^ and 
other), and what^ therefore, reg^d t6 a pro- 
mkk extorted in diis manner, ^c^iuld Iby fio 
mK^tis authorize. To fix, however B|f aiiy 
pnN^ rule, what degree c^ re^rd *ifi^t. to 
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- : . . T .• >•■ »• ••••"-'■ -"i - •--■ ' .' Y'- ; ■• ' ; ■ '"^'"'^"'■''"'P^ 
be paid to It. pr what ^tiHgbjt be ^t^ift fffiitfe^a 

fum which, eouH . Ije 4iie,frc^,^, : is ^viflefiiTya 
ly impoflible.^ ThlJ wQftW; .wirjf »ccQffjM^ffia,i 
the chara^er$,qf, #eqRg^^;. ?»P9Rr4i|»3lft§ 
their circ'upi%ce^;^%Mdjftg- ta i^Wgija^-rv 
hity of the pi-poy^, .ao4f v<?n vapgofidi/igL t(^^^ 




of thit fort of ^a|la4r3rpV,wiW^ ^mcti^ft%q 
id be m^, \»ritji,ia peripo^ sC.^^J^oftvlt^tVt s 
SGried chdra^erSj^; more ;yW|ul4 .fcenfvdiip jy|^^ 
upon other occ^pns^r.^jt i^ay Jje ^^M^?c.\ 
h^fal, thdt ckad iropri.^, re WS?. ^iie,.4l$|r^ i 
Vance of all juich prooiilesi whcrcy?r it is ijpt ; 
iriconfifteht VitB ibme ptRcr. duties, t^ arc » 
mbre facfed; luch as r^ard ta the public j. 
in^tereft, to tliofe whom gratitude^ whom 
natural affeaion, or whom the laws of proper ^ 
beneficence {hould prompt iis to provide fpr^ ^ 
Bdt, as ^as. formerly taken notice pf| we ^ r. 
have no' pre^clfe rules to determine what ex.- ^ 
tef nal acUons are due from a. regard to fuch, . 
moHves/ npr, ,jconfequently^ when it is that , 
thofe virtues ve incQnfiflent;,with the ot>fer-» 
vance of fpch promues. \ ,, . . . . ^.. \ 

It is, to be obferved* , hovircver, that. wh?i>rr.i 
ever fuch ;^'ro^es axe viola,ted,. thou^^.4,qri3 

foirre degree <^f d^monc»irfp^ll?e.Beric^-,wb§^v/ 
made .tyero., ^^er ^6fiy,3re r^e. jjAfg m^jo 
be c^rt v'^Dce(M* (h^. A^i^^f ojjfff txiof .9^ 




th^Biffheft andTlobleft rriaxims of magnani- 
"* E e 3 xnity 



•ftifty-ahd hbftbuH 'Abat^c i«8ftT6|ugSt tii'^e, 
VaUHelf' tWaii' •titaftfe^Ei^•^c^nl^fi^• Whkfr %d ^ Ksia 

AiWyS'attendsf a'fit^tJWi 6f^^J«''kftidi^ 'T^i- 
the/V''andf M{ffe>6&'titt f ii^fr ^ISfHangeitoiiii' fo 
tfreadftt!, aria ^M^sy'^fntrit- ^iaip^tU^ as'ttuy 

' ib bafijy, imi;' -li^^ftiai^ oed^idi«>:^- 'fo' fafely 
Be Ihdtiljge^', ' that 'v^fe are mbt^j<fateG^ of them 
thaA^of almbftfei^/cte-r 'Ottr feoiaginatibn 
thc^tftfre attacWei ,«ifce idfea of IMnffe^to all viio- 
lations of'faUh; iri' every cii%yn4ftife<5^' and in 
every fituatiok' T^ey TcTeOfiBlfe, U»' this it- 
fpe(4,' fhe vtolaftioh^'bf chiaftlty lii 'the fiat (ex, 
a virtue of vi'hich, for the like' ifeifons^.'t*^ are 

■ exceffively jealous; and our 'fttttinifeft^ are 
not rriore dclicafc with regar<l"ta th^'orib* than 
with rcg'afd to the other. Brea<ih^bf tftaftity 
diflionours irretrlevdbly. No drcUilAftaticcs, 
no follicitation can cxcufe it j no forroWj no 
repentance atone for it. W^iare fo-riice in 
this , refpe<ft that €Sitt\ a rape diihi^ooMi and 
the Innocence of' the mind taftfftoJtj 1rt-<)ur 
imaginatiori, wafli' biit the pdlltftion -bf ' the 
body. It is the f^rne cafe v«4«h'^b€ i*io*a«-on 
of faithi when-'irhasheert fiilfefedJy'fAdfeged, 
p?eti to the moft wotthTeft ^'tnfetfkkittd.-- Fi- 




think 'lilawr#td='Kl^' aridmfefffcv.'-lle'fe to 



aridm^fffcy. 
-^ -' ^ broke 



hfokf^ .hi«.|«'0(»ife 1^^ rtj wa&jdiifion^ftef t 

pears to havi&jbeefl .-gpil^tpf^sut, ^ipp-^^i^h 
wbichy in th§;i95b^inati9fi3^.€f me^ fo^^^de- 
grfe o£ {hfixri^fhif^pfiT^^lyyCo^n^ He 

has broke a pfomife wh^l^hc.had iqiempjly 
RWrFed hd vyro^ld raainj^inV (and his charac- 
ter,, if not vwtrieyaWy ^ajiyd apdipoUuted^ 
bas at Jeail a,, ridicule a$xed;tait, .v^icj(¥4t 
}m\\ be y^ry difficult ^ct^r^ly to . efface ^ ; ^d 
no roan^ . I imagine, wbv had gone through 
an adventiirq of this kind^ .woidd be fond of 
telling thci ftory^ ; .r ;,: . i 

: This inftance may ferve tp (how wherein 
Q^fiftsjthei difference faK4;weeQ cafuiilry, and 
jurifprudence, wen when both of them con-» 
fider itbe obligations of the. general rales of 
juiUce. ; V 

/ But thoi^gli this diff(^r^)ce be real and ef- 
ientiaU though.,. thofe two fdences propofb 
quite 4U|eirent .ends, the famenefs of the fub-^ 
jcft has, flswde fuqh a limilitrity between them, 
that thftigr^ajtpT part o^ authors whofe pro- 
ieSSe4d^6gf\ W^s to.tr^of juafpcudence^ have 
4etern»ii|y9fl 1 ithe di^creat. qHeijtions they ex^ 
99H4i^; fo^^tia3^e^,accor4iiTg tq the principles 
oCtbW>/cien?e,<i ;»pd fpm^^^nwMi according to 
thpfe/OC C5tf»iftry> :^ithoi;^f .fli|^ingui(hiqg,<and» 

p9rhiips,v.M#tePI*t' lip*a)i4ffmfckqs J *^arft 
^«Brfhejf{4idfith?^<3pe,Han4. when the joth^r. 

: Th9,;4P4M«« P^ ti^cif^af^ii^^^ is 

b^ftp fi?(^nst»)B^e4,€q^f%^l59pfuJcr*^^^ 
3j . E e 4 what 



Mikitid 9£a»nfi3faitiouft£{{cgbiii tDvtfaor>i^da€bal 
ioad>0icof { ymmp cg^fBti^fftis iwBC^flkaaa&d 

ftSBtfm^ lint cod^osd^ by ^.tfastKomMt Qtth^kriti* 

M^/in what rtCpc&\ they lud>ifi^iy(^di:t^ 
4u^» <- tnd . vr hue - fptiimnte > 4fe Ht^ehwod htftem 
to undergo, bdbreW could ^abibliie-tkmioin 
thcr fmme of tl» plHfncfcdtPetty.:^ .; * >■ - 

The .cMfcliEmfno^v w»?i3iccR^Hbor^i^ii^ 
ii^ hanpg done^ wtbng, ib a kmdaipciii tmry 
mtnd^ ^aiui ; 13 accKiaipinied ^^1^ 
lecror 1 r? all thcife; 'wlio «riri]»9r> tfaavickn^* fiy 
long habits of imqui ty . *Meifi» :>io disi^ WVin 
.9H't>ther dtf]brefi)b$^ aro*nai^rally caqlperta dif* 
WthcQ themishHs^ ;of t^ ofi^ef£iA !i^^b 
l^y £i34>upQa^tbfdsr (faougfa)^ h^^upbo^^i^- 
}ng tke agony' x^StJ^tth^jin^^ 
ivho&t focrecy and^oN ia^^«foa i theyi^arioo^^ 

gtipat^ledgmeakh ifjriuH.yriiCQ|si^n&tcat 

-•■■■>^i-- v.- - thai 



: ^(bmcii^^ wifk tiidtr icraid. 

Maik» I of> hpcxSSki(At, xAi&m^ttei^ th^afs/SHm^s 
into tip^ irottfidiriYck tof sahiiAft 'evcvyit^^ 
iamiW. nfTii^ pi^^ jrfffe liffie l<wtiiiig 

gmat (iir^i^r^ of u]hisi^]i^mm} botf of mll^mk)^ 

nft dodte/'-^ ^heir fa^lf^rh^igav^npui^tibn 

to mboevsl' t^as tfe hapM^' ar fo pgfSs&^4t^ and 

every mark of ihe^ tmkppr^atiooi'tftampdd 

tfce ^peft ignominy upon fall ^^^^irh%^ itadi the 

misfoiii^ fad finder' rt» Beings coai- 

dered 06^9^ great jtid^*e&a^ ngkt ami O^rongi 

; Ife^^vvbre iiatwral^ e^iblced about ali iera^ 

r plfis tb^r o(^«r^#, and^i? was repufabte ibr 

iby^^pcr6m td have^ it known that he made 

17 >k^ haifyiWfiJ^ tlte confidents 6foit]h^ch 

• 4bcro(%;: r smd ^k ik> knportanr or deli<^ate 

nAepdn^hiGccx^lKls^lli*!;^ and 

:^aApflx>ba^nr;v tJt, ^ira8> not' difficolt for the 

«fei^^tthireJbret^.^to^ as a 

^geiKodklriiii^ey^ th«^ fbbuld be 'entriifled 

^vit&iiflia&ltrhml'^^l become fdhbnable 

oto^iblraftoihohi^rmfaiwiih xii;4iiat th^y generally 

viprijtddrlhatveribeto 1^^ though > no foch 

b^e^^aii^isedf^ei^lda^e^ i.^«f^Q&fy chem- 



felvte ibf . Gonfeflbra bcoame itl&ttSt d: ngsfSkpy 
.part of the ftudyc^ chtuchmoa and dmnes» 
aod they were tfaence.kd to .collsA whjftt «re 
called cafies of. cpnfciQiicey dke . tftd. delicate 
fituations in which it is hard to determine 
whereabouts the. propriety of ;>cfijDGdii^ , may 
lie. Such works». th^ iicriaginedi>: might he 
of ufe both to the dke^ofs of confoienpes aqd 
to thofe who w€;|pe to he directed ; rand Jbei»;;e 
the origin of books of pafuiilry* r^ ! . 
. The n:ioral dtttiei which fcU under the con- 
fideration of the caiiiiflss were chkfly thofe 
which can, in fome oieafufCi at leai]:^. be. cir- 
cumicribed withmg^ofiralirules^ and f>f v(<hi^h 
the violation is naturally attended with f^ine 
degree of remorib aj:id ibme dread of fuffor iog 
punishment. The defi^ of that ipditution 
which gave occafion to their works^t was to 
appeafe tboie terrors of conicience irvbich at- 
tend npon the* infringement of fiich duties. 
But it is not every virtue of which iih^ defejft 
is accompanied with any ver}t fev^rc^ . icoei- 
pundions of this kind, and no man appHlbs 
to his confeilbr for ab£>lutioa» becaufe he did 
not perform the moil generous^ ths jonoft 
friendly t or the mofl: m^naninapui a^on 
which, in his: ciresim(btQce$» it was pof- 
£bk to perform. In . failm:es of this^ kiad> the 
rule that is violated is cooimooly not v^y 
deter miuatey and is geiieraUy of Ju^h a. na- 
ture, too, that though the obfervane^ of it 
miight entitle to honc^r and r^wardi tht vio- 
lation feems to expofe to no pofitive .blane^> 
cenfure or punifhment. The exercife of fuch 

virtues 



iKfittnesutbe^ cafuift6i:£»inr^ 10 Jiave regtacdod las 
a- fort Jof wocka:^Q£ fu^r^ogation/i ^vrhkh 
could notice v«ry^ flrvEtlyiextdted^ /a^^d^vvihich 
it was^tiherefoi^uiineocfiby ibutircat: 

. The' far^aches ; jof i fnofal . duty^ tfaerefisfeji 
which xaihe'beiare tfac/ uJbiuMil oft i3ie coli« 
fefloTi and upon thitt^fldcooat fell joncter the. 
CDgni^ncQ :of< the :cifui(l€^ wcib chiefly t& 
three difFerent kindsi io :_ ) * . , . 

Firft dtld |>rlaci|^li|r^ fayceaichte e£. the ^rules 
of jufUce/ ' The rules: Jaiere ^re all exprefssucid 
pofitive» and the vioiaition of them is nata->. 
rally flttfended with theijoonicioufaefs^of de- 
fcrvif^^ and the dread ^of^ fuffering, pumih^^ 
ment both fiiomGodi and i»an« * 

Seeondly, breaches ^ the rules of chafli^^ 
Thefe in all grofier inftances are real breaches 
of the rule^ of jvsilice, and no peribn can be 
guilty of them, without doing the mofl: un-» 
pardonable injury ta fome other. In imalle^ 
iufil^nces, when they amount only to a vio-. 
fation of thofe exa<^ decoroms which ought, 
to be ob&rved in dbe ooaverfation^ of the 
two &i$es^ they cgnnot indeed ju(Uy be con-; 
fidered^^i^viol^ions of the rules of juftice. 
They are generally^ : however, violations of ^ 
prat^. plain rule, dnd, at leafl in one of the 
£bKe^ tenid to .bring ignominy upon the per- 
fcn who has beea gioilty of them^ and con^ 
fdquently^ to be: attended in the fcrupulous 
With Iboie degrd» of ibanMb and contrition of 

■' ' » I. Thirdly, 
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Thifdiy. ibaHnAat^t fte nAe«^^^%.^^ 
he vlp^^of^iof ^xbihi k is 'tSK i»e'^o6il^ved, ' 
ift-xioCTalvvfy.tr.e breath tf juftice; tlK*i|llliJ^'- 
la «ipoo imtiy occtfioi^ iiAi <^feqtfeiraj^ ' 
cao^t always expi^jto an|^ exCcEfiSl pu^iflt^' 
stieiitii TIm -viee ' of icotniiKm )jrit%r IHoagh - 
a in9iOt mifetAt^ aisanoe6i may fi%(|i!B&i^jr do 
Wf <(ci i|b ^idn> 'and iitduff tal^^iib miiti' 
of MM>8<4>)^ (^ fatis£l€fcbi]'ca» |>«#ie eit&d^ - 
to. the. p^ibis . impofrd upofir, Or 'io' 'fetlifehi 
Bur tbot^ the^ Tkdatioii 6f trQ^ W"^ -iSL- 
wayf a .ljf«a(jh of joftfcc, ft- i$ alwa|^f i brt^<*-'^ 
of a:very plaitt rate;rwi4i*lat'natukflyt^^ ; 
to cover w»kh fii<tfiie;thft"pw<cm i«ifto4iai B3efa'''' 
goiily pf it.- The gi^tvptealarsf 'of '4^^-* '' 
fation* and indbed ; irf^^ocicty , asifesxfWwff'S" 
cfertatn i^refpondeoc^ of £bntinfefl&^'ttlV$ df>K r 
ji\m»'i itfim. a' cdHain ' hjerDiAotiv of Mi^^ 
i^hich like fo many .mitfical iflWftftafetS cc^ 
tncide and tdeep torn whit 6ne''YmoiK^ - 'Slit 
this iwoft delightlttl'lwiiijoriy caHiWfBS'W)^ 
tained- vmle^ Ihcre ;iS!a 'fro? cdftliflSftimttl^^^*^ 
ef ieBtrmesitfi and- ofaaioitsi ''W* feltPd^ifiS^^ 
upon J^jte'ascpoflt,^^ firel"ho#;<iiclp«tl^ i#-^ 
aflfe^ed,^t|JIpenetmte-iflt© -cacli «ttis^«^fe>lo[M¥,'p-^ 
and 'to ofe^V«^^ tbt^'feotimeflcsr^lWlP^fffeafeiir.'' 
wl^lj ^l?f fwbfiftiJthint. .c Tl^i|ft\iP%rK?i3 

opca ihj»f^aus^,fef Hte-zWcaiW ttof'tfij; Sl«»h§ ^° 
«R|*Gij^^ Cp»Rfes'iif AWpipJiOf -tJiMe^^l^fej*'' 

|ul ■thaf^afr^Qth^sl bfar m5|ft^«i»i»* ^silP'VWi. ^° 
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Sc^ 4k I (f Mosaic .P^sicj^OfHr. 489^^ 

It 4si vt^.M('%un^^^^^ .fincesitjp: «ibteh tm^tt^ \ 
even t^ ffftttle ofaa i4iild -aMet^t. How t 
weajl^ilfui iis^pcffitd; Jboxier tic views ef the'! 
oppi^'^l»e^tc;4>. ^iW tnko ^^kafiKc ,t^ <^tfer isitd^ ^ 
thfsm^ a];i4( iSQicka^roim^ vu mack ^s- we t^nV ^ 
ta b4i)|^ 4^^ CWR Q«fniiimdaF^ap4ii^.t0^^ 
leyel oC ^M^ c^pmniio^ imad to ^Mgardt 6f ek^r-i 

to. 4i^<H^^ ti^ t^ fiaijtliMmty l>f< 'Others i$*^ 

na|iu|^ly fo> i|i!9^ t^M^ it oft«a degeHepatte- 

inlab ay tispjk^tefoi^^ ciitblijt]^ 

^^^17 ^^ 4^o£b fenretr of c»ir fmgbbows 

wJM^(th^ l)(H^<i ^M«y i^li&ible raafbaa fM 

coQcefli^ $mdf ^p^Hi tnaay ogmSom, it te^ 

qttiref {M^d^Dce andi a ftoong ii^fe of pro^ 

pid^ . ^ gjivefni i^8» aa well- as all ihe other 

paj^Qf «€ hii«KiD sotora, «bk1 to i^c^htc^ it* 

ta tb|^t pi)ffh wbkli aiiyr tmjMurtldt ^&atbr 

caiv «pprov<^ 0^ To dt£»pQn!it ^is citqofitjr, 

hQ)fW¥«rt, IviMi) it: is kept wkfain proper 

booA^i an4 ^<tis at nodbing which mro 

catt bcj^ joft rea&A 'for. contfcidiDq^^ is 

CQiaaliy d iiig j P l pAb li vi «• turn/ The mati 

wlio elfiilfi onr moft iaiMicept queflions^ Who 

gives DO 4Mi^ifl^ioa tp tCiiif moft i^ofi^ofive 

inq^npaij wl^ f^MiUf wraps hiatfelf op in 

isQpfsiiatralAa qb^ttrii^^ ie0mt» aalt wer^ to 

buSid a waU ^^owB bit foreait We tm foit^ 

wac4 to get wi^iQrit^ widi all die ea^meft 

of harmleis citfi<^&iy» and feel oudidvel all 

at oncf; p4ibodl bifik !wtth tho mdeft ted^moft 

od[en^i;]^lK»^ If 40 ««aceilk 'lb dC-^ 

agreeable^ 



agrecaMc/' to • at*$rapti -tty Atcthr& ' lis ^R *f^l 
vcion< dffgufiin^, evfti AotigK w6^xo{iI3'j)6lC* 
fiWy fuffef ^iicyriiiftg fey ihcfuccefs of the ffaa^^^ 
If wc fee 'that our cbhipanibti wanti fej xak- ' 
pofe npori m, 'If tlie^Htimehts and opinions 
v^bich he meers appear Evidently not to bi^" 
hit own, let tbeto be ever lb ^fine; we caii * 
detivet no fort of entertainment 'frbttt thtm j . 
and if ^ibinething of human: nattitie did not 
now aiKi' then trtinfpire through all tfee'cb^ 
vcrs-whicih fel^hood and afitdtatton ire-'ca- ' 
pat:de «f wrapi ng around it, -z poppet^of Wood 
wonki be ahbgelher as^ plea^nt kcompani<!mii^ ' 
a peribn whoiitvcfr fpoke as he warMeiJcti. ^ 
Nonoan cVer^ deceives, with- regat^ io'^jS^it ' 
moft iniignificant tiiatters, who is riot cbn-^ ^ 
fcioti$ of doing fttoething like art injury to 
thofe he ^eonvef&s with j anid' who does not 
inwardly blufti aini ihririk back ^ with (hame ' 
and confofion e¥en at the fecret thought 'of a 
detedkipn. Bifeich of veracity, therefore, 'be* ' 
ing always attended ^kh fbme ^gree of^te*- 
morie and fclf-Condeninattoh, hatufall^ feH' * 
under the cognfeancfe of the ctiftiiftei'^ - ^^' 
. The chief ftt^efts of the^ Wbtk^^of tfi§ * 
cafuifts^ therefore, '\rere the ^ttWfcfehlSdtt*^' 
r^ard thtt is 4ue-to«the-r»Iei ^of -jd^iSi^^'l' 
how far wc ought to refp^ft ^€ W^mi]^ 
propet^ty of our •neighfbetir v the ^ ddt^'^dP iiJi:^'^*' 
ftituti(OT ;. thei kw*f of chdJMty *and iiipde!¥^ '"^ 
and wherein ^xinfift^d wfeatr in tfiti^ hh^' 
guage>. are^ called- the ' fins * <^ ctthcti]^i&tf*cfe ? ' 
the rulias : of vera^sity,^ and*th6 <JbHgit^^ oF^* 
oathsi promiies and c6nti^£trof:lairkiH(&^ ^^' * 

It 



pofe, to .dirqijl by ,pr«;fii<e; sulcus ^what iti b^i- : 
loipgs to fecliflg and . &i«ipaeot ^oiuly t to;;j u^e f 
<^,,, l^f^isit poW« »0;(9fc«ftstttt hyrrufeij. 
the cxaa -point. *( i^bj^b^ in levciy cafe; a - 
ddicatejenfe of juftic? begin* tarlia into a 
frivdoiKi an4^?vf;^ i^pijOofity '^("■^c^ — -:* 
W^cn it. i^ tbs»| fccFecy, and i^ 
grow, infio (jliyQiinnlatioii ^ H«w 







^le irony nJay; jxpcarried, mA^ what. pre-" 
cifcpoihl jlj begins :tp .d^^swsmte into a dctef:..* 
t^^le lie,? WJia^t Ml. tb^ feigb*^ pitoh of . iftM^ V 
doijj ^«l-eafe,9f bdb^iwr >whwh can he tse* 
gard^r,^ .graccfu} and becoming, und when - 
It IS that if firft b^ips; to fun, into a hegK- J 
gent ^nd thoughtkfs licentidufiKfe ? With : 
regard tQ all (ttj;;i .mattered .. what would hold 
goo4 ia any, , one c^fe .^onld fcarce.do fo ex- ' 
adtly in any pthf r, and what conftjtutes the • 
propriety .and bappinefs of behaviour smm 
in evf ry p^e with .th? f«iaUeft variety of fitua- 
tioij. J3p9k§ of cafuiftry,. therefore, are ge*. r 
nerally as ufelef? as they, are coininonlyi tir6- 
fqqaer. Thpy ppuJd bQ; of little ufe to one 
wh9,^9f4d,confult th^ni:»pon occafion, even - 
fupppfii;^th^irdscifions.to;be juftj .becaufe • 
notwithl^an(^ljg the wuljitude of cafes cok 
leftefi in tji^pj, ynt upon »«2CQHnt ©f the- ;ftiij 
%i^^ m^^oi poffibk dtcuQajftanoes, it is a 
cbano^ if apiong 41thofecafe$.there bclbund 
onee^cii<aiy,p^ralJeJ tp th^t; un^r confideratiotf. 
One, who is rpaUy anxioq^.to do his^bty « 
muft >e vgrj^.wcak, if he can iraagiae that 



4^ .^i»v«tsi«*' Pmti, 

he luA ttnA occMWwf oMsi'i^' iiit'ifndi 
regard to one who 1» neg^lgtnt #f h, tiie 
fiile of tkoA i«ri«lAgB k itot ibek ai» i# likeff 
to awakan bim- to> OMM*! aMMi&Ni. None e€ 
th«m tcodto ammaW t» to ^hai ik ||iMtero«i 
asd nobb. Note «f Acik «b# «ii^ loAen 
ua to what is- g4wdk and botnai^^ MMf ti( 
tham, on the con«n»jr> tdoA riillfer i^ tiSAi^ 
m to ckicaoe vntk ottr OWR^ MMfekm^s^ ^uid' 
by (betr vain fabiiities ISPft tt> aldfiMiife' ni- 
numecabHr evafiv* rafiiieiftoMs liMi i^td to 
the moft efimtial aMtktefe <^ our diil|r. Tteit 
fuvdotts aceura^ tii^tifli liief affeoajMliftd to 
intpodoce into tobj«a» tiluth do iSot flediBit 
of it, almoft nccefiaray betn^ thiKIn- into 
thofe dangenwttcmwil's^ aflid ai<(&e feiiM-tifi^e 
randensd their wnaks dltf and^ diikgt«iia^e, 
aboondiflig in abfttulb and nl^ai^yfibiid> di^ 
tindions, but incapable of exciting; til t6<6 
heart any of tho& eMoCions' wifkli- k ta the 
principat uie of books of mondity fo^Etlte. 

The tivvo i^i&l paTK olf oaAiral' fMlofepfrfv 
dierefore, are Ethics and- ^ri^nltdeBtttK: 
cafuiftry ooght to be re)eAe$ alto^tho*,. aDd*- 
the andent raonitif^e' appear td haw ju(%iMi- 
much bfl«»r, who, in ttvbting <^ ^ tioir 
lubjeat, did not affi& any fiieh «lce amO^ 
nefs, but ooBtefltod tbi»!ftft)tes^«^ dtftflb^ 
iog, in a gen«rid manner, witef it the 'fiMf*' 
menf upon which jtiAiee, modi^^aBtd vetlf- 
city are founded, and whalt-ia iS^mdbnty 
way of aaing to wfah^ thdfb firtma moxM 
coflanMHily promfkt oti 

2° SMtOminjtt ' 



of the cafoiftf, . fceipa ;ta:havt ^^b^ 
b)r feveral f^hilofoplicrsc :Tbcre. is focaething 
of this k^iid in the thini book of Gic«ds Of-^ 
fiq^es, whaere he €ii(Jeaif©i*wtvlike a; cafttift ta . 
give ralefr for our cpnduig^ ia maiiy nice cafes^ 
ift which it is difiicijllt tQ determine w^here-^^ 
abouts the point of propriety may lie. It 
dppear$ too, from many paiffagcs in the fame 
book, . that feyer^l dtfaer philofophers had. at-* 
tejnpted foipetfeing of the fame kind before 
him. Neither he nor ,tbcy» however, ap- 
pear to havp aimed at giving a compleat 
fyftem of this fort, but only meant to {ho^ 
how fituations may occurs ia which it is 
doubtful, whether the higheft propriety of 
conduct confifts in obferving or iit reccdingf 
from what, in prdinary- cafe^, are the rules of 
duty. , . , 

Every fyiketxi of pofitive law' may be rc-J 
garde4 as a more or lefs imperfeS: attempt td* 
war4d..a fyftem of natufal jurilpradence, or 
toW;ard,s^ enumeration of the particular rules 
of juftice. As th^.^iolation of juftice is what 
mtBg )jm}\[ ^Ufyer fubaiit to from one another, 
ths .ppWic djagiftrate is under a ncceffity of 
employing, the ppwer of the qommonwealth ' 
to. enforce tljepra^ice of this virtue. .With- 
out this ,,pref autioa, civil Xociety . would be-^ 
eom?.,a fcen^i of blood (he^i, and dtforder^ every 
maa ,reygngip|! Hmfeif^atihis owa hand when* 
c ve^ ha fat«icd he w aa iojiM^idk^ To pr0ve n t . 
theconfulion which woul^, attend upoli iCYWy . .' 
inaij!$ dowg^juftice to himfclf, the magiftrate, 
' ^ F f in 
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in all governments that have acquired any 
confiderable authority,, undertakes to do jus- 
tice to all, and promifes to hear and to re- 
drefs every complaint of injury. In all well- 
governed flates too, not only judges are ap- 
pointed for determining the controverfies of 
individuals, but rules are prefcribed for re- 
gulating the decifiOns of thofe judges ; and 
thefe rules are, in general, intended to co- 
incide with thofe of natural juftice. It does 
not, indeed, always happen that they do fo 
in every inftance. Sometimes what is called 
the conftitution of the ftate, that is, the in- 
tereft of the government ; fometimes the in- 
tereft of particular orders of men who tyran- 
nize the government, warp the pofitive laws 
of the country from what natural juftice would 
prefcribc. In fome countries, the rudenefs 
and barharifm of the people hinder the na- 
tural fentiments of juftice from arriving at 
that accuracy and precifion which, in more 
civllifed nations, they naturally attain to. 
Their laws are like their manners grofs and 
rude and undiftinguiftiing. In other coun- 
tries the unfortunate conftitution of theircourts 
pf judicature hinders any regular lyftem of 
jurifprudence from ever eftabliftiing itfelf 
among them, though the improved manners 
of the people may be fuch as would admit of 
the moft accurate. In no country do the de- 
cifions of pofitive law coincide exaftly, in 
every cafe, vyith the rules which the natural 
^ fcnfe of juftice would dicflate. Syftems of po- 
fitive law, therefore, though they deferve the 

greatcft 
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greateft authority, as the records of the. fen- 
fiin.:nts of mankind in different ages and na- 
tions, yet can never be regarded as accuratd 
lyftems of t1)e rules of natural juflice. 

It might have* been expefted that the fea- 
jTonings of lawyers, upon the different imper- 
fections and iniprovements of the laws of dif- 
fercnt countries, fliould have given occafioii 
to an enquiry into what wefe the natural 
rules of juftice independent of all pofitive in- 
ftitution. It might have been expected that 
thefe reafonings (hould have led them to aim 
at eftablirtiing a fyflem of what might pro- 
perly be called natural jurifpfudehce, or a 
theory of the general principles which ought 
to run through and be the foundation of the 
laws of all natibns. But tho' the reafonings 
t)f lawyers did produce fomething of this 
kind, and though no man has treated fyftema- 
lically of the laws of any particular country, 
"Without intermixing in his work many ob- 
fervations of this fort; it was very late iii 
the world before any'fuch general fyftem 
was thought of, or before the philofophy df 
law was treated of by itfelf, and without re- 
gard to the particular inftitutions of any one 
nation. In none of the ancient moralifls, do 
we find any attempt towards a particular enu- 
meration of the rules of juftice. Cicero in 
his Offices, and Ariflotle in his Ethics, treat of 
juflice in the fame general rbahner in which 
they treat of all the other virtues. In the 
laws of Cicero and Plato, \vhere we might 
naturally have expelled fome attempts to- 
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wards .an enumeration of thofe rules of natu- 
ral cc[uity, which. ought to be enforced by 
the pofitive laws of every country, there is, 
however, nothing of this ,kind. Their laws 
are laws of police, pot of juftice* Grotius 
feems to have been the firft, who attempted 
^o give the world any thing like a fyftem of 
thofe principles which ought to run through, 
and be the foundation of the laws of all na« 
tions>5 and his treatife of the laws of war 
^nd peace, with all its imperfeftions, is per- 
haps at this day the ttkoA con^pleat work that 
has yet been given jupon this Jfubjed:. I fhall 
in another difcourfe encieavour to give an ac- 
count of the general principles of law and 
government, and of the different revolu- 
tions they have undergone in the different 
ages and periods of fociety, not only in what 
concerns juftice, but in what concerns po- 
lice, revenue and arms, and whatever elfe 
is the objeft of law. I ihall not, therefore, 
at prefent enter into« any further detail con- 
cerning the hiftory of jurilprudence. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

Concerning the F I R 5 T 

FORMATION of LANGUAGES, 

A N D T HE 

■> 

Different Genius of original and compounded 

LANGUAGES.^' 

' ' ' • . 

THE affignation of particular names, to 
denote particular' objefts, that is, fKe 
inflitutlon of nouns fubftaiitive, would, pro- 
bablly, be one of the ii'rft'fleps towards the 
formation of language. Two favages, who 
had never been' taught to Ipeafc, but had been 
bred up remote from the fbcieties of riien, 
would naturally begin to form that language 
by which they would endeavour to make their 
mutual wants intelligible to ^ each other, by 
uttering certain founds, whenever they meant 
to denote certain objedls. Thofe obje(3:s only 
which Were moll familiar to them, and which 
they had moft frequent occafion to mention, 
would have particular names afligned to them, 
'The particular cave whdfe covering (heltered 
theni from the weather, the particular treq 
whofe fruit relieved their hunger, the parti- 
cular fountain whofe water allayed their thirft, 
would firft be denominated by the words cave, 
tre^i fountain^ or by whatever other appella- 

F f 3 tions 
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tipJjs they might think proper, in that primi- 
tive jaracn, to mark them. Afterwards, when 
the more enlarged, experience of thcfe fayages 
had Ud them to .bbferve, and their neceflary 
occafioni? obhged them to make mention of, 
otlier caves, and other trees, and other foun- 
tains, they would naturally bellow, upon 
•each of thofe new objects, the fame name, 
by which they had been accuftomed to e?:- 
prefs the fimilar .obje<3; they were firft acquaint- 
ed with. The new objefts had none of them 
apy n?Lme of its own, but each of them ex- 
a(3:ly refembled another obje<3:, which had 
fuch an appellation. It was impoffible that 
thofe favages could behold the new objedts, 
without recollecting the old ones ; and the 
name of the old ones, to which the new bore 
fo clofe a refemblance. When they had oc- 
cafion, therefore, to piention, or to point out 
to each other, any of the new objeds, they 
would naturally utter the name of the corre- 
fpondent old one, of which the idea could 
not fail, at that inftant, to prefent itfelf to 
their memory in the flrongeft and livelieft 
jnanner. And thus, thofe words, which were 
originally the proper n mes of individuals, 
would each of them infenlibly becorne the 
common name of a multitude. A child that 
is juft learning to fpeak, calls every perfon 
who comes to the houfe its papa or its ma- 
ma 5 a.nd thus beftpws upon the whole fpecies 
thofe names which it had been taught to ap- 
ply to two Individuals. I have known a clown, 
who did not know the proper naipe of the 
river which ran by his own door. It was the 



river, 
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river, he faid, and he npver heard any other 
name for it. His experience, it feems, had 
not led him to obferve any other river.* The 
general word river, therefore, was, it is evi- 
dent, in his acceptance of it, a proper name, 
lignifying an individual objed:. If this pa^ 
ion had been carried to another river, would 
he not readily have called it a river ? Could 
we fuppofe any perfon livingon the banks of the 
Thames fo ignorant, as not to know the gene- 
ral word river, but to be acquainted only with 
the particular word T^ames^ if he was brought 
to any other river, would he not readily call it 
a Thames ? This, in reality, is no more than 
what they, who are well acquainted with the 
general word, are very apt to do. An Englifh- 
man, defcribing any great river which he may 
have feen in fome foreign ' country, naturally 
fays, that it is another Thames. The Spa- 
niards, when they firft arrived upon the coaft 
of Mexico, and obferved the wealth, popu- 
loufnefs, and habitations of that fine country, 
fo much fuperior to the favage nations which 
they had been vifiting for fome time before, 
cried out, that it wa? another Spain. Hence 
it was called New Spain ; and this name has 
ftuck to that unfortunate country ever fince. 
We fay, inihe fame manner, of a hero, that 
he is an Alexander ; of an orator, that he is 
a Cicero 5 of a Philofopher, that he is a New- 
ton. This way of fpeaking, which the 
Grammarians call ai> Antonomalia, and tvhich 
is ftill extremely common, though now not 
at all neceffary, demonftrates how niuch mtn- 
kind ire^ naturally difpbfed to give to one 

F f 4 objed; 
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pbjeft the name of my other, which nearly . 
reremble$ it^ and thus to denominate a tnul^ 
titude, by what ofiginftlly was intended to eic- 
prefs an individual. 

It is this application pf the name of aa 
individual to a great, multitude of objefts, 
whofe refemblance naturally recalls the ide^ 
pf that individual, and of the name which 
exprefles it, that feems originally to have given 
occafion to the formation of thofc clafles and 
aflbrtments, which, in the fchools, ai^ calle4 
genera and fpecies, and of which the inge- 
nious and eloquent M. Roujfleau of Geneva \ 
finds himfelf fo much at a lofs to account for 
the origin. What conltitutes a fpecies i$ 
merely a number of ob',e£ts, bearii^ a cer- 
tain degree of refemblance to ooe another, 
and on that account: denominated by a fingle 
appellation, which may be applied to exp^eft 
any one of them. 

When the greater part of objeds had thu$ 
been arranged under their proper claffes and 
aflbrtments, diflinguijfhed by fuch generd 
pames, it was impoffible that the greater part 
pf that almoft infinite number of individuals. 
comprehended under each particular aflfort- 
ment or fpecies, could have any peculiar or 
proper names of their own, diftind: from the 
general name of the fpecies. When there 
ivas occafion, therefore, to mention anty par- 
ticular obje^, it often became neceflary tQ 
diftinguilh it from the other . objesfts cpn^-; 

« 

* Origine de I'inegalite* , Par tie premitu-, p. 376, 377? 
Edition d'Amfterdam des Oeuvrcs divcrfes dc J. L Roufleau. 
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prehended ttndcr this fame" general nam?^ 
either, firft, by its -peculiar qualities,; or^ 
fecondly, by the peculiar relation which' it 
flood in to fbme other thingsi Hence the 
neceflary origin of two ' other fets of ■word?^ 
of which the one fhould exprefs quality s the 
pther, relation. 

Nouns Adjedive are the words which ex- 
prefs quality cpnfidered as qualifying, or, as 
the Schoolmen fay, in coricret with, fome par- 
ticular fubjedt. Thus the Word Green ex* 
prefles a certain quality confidered as qualify- 
ing, or as in concret with, the particular fubjed: 
to which it may be applied. Words of this 
kind, it is. evident, may ferve to diflinguifh 
particular objedts from others comprehended 
under the fame general appellation. The 
woi'ds Green T'ree^ for example, might ferve 
to diflinguifh a particular tree from, others 
|;hat were withered or blafled. 

Prepofitions are the words which exprefs 
relation confidered/ in the fame manner, in 
concret with the co-relative obje<3:. Thus the 
prepofitions of^ to^ for^ withy by^ above^ below^ 
&c. dqndte fome relation fubfifling between 
the objeds exprefTed by the words between 
which the prepofitions are placed ; and they 
denote that this relation is confidered in con- 
cret with the- co-relative bbjed:. Words of 
this kind ferve to diflinguifh particular objed^s 
from others of the fame fpecies, when thofo 
particular objefts cannot be fo properly marked 
but by any peculiar qualities of their own. 
When we fay,, the Gre^n Tree of the Meadow^ 
f9r example, we diflinguifh^a particular tree, 
' * . not 
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not only by the quality which belongs to it, 
but by the relation which it ftands in to ano- 
ther obje<3:. 

As neither quality nor relation can exift in 
abftraft, it is natural to fuppofe that the 
words which denote them confidered in con- 
crete thQ way in which we always fee them 
fubfift, would be of much earlier invention, 
than thofe which exprefs them confidered in 
abftradt, the way in which we never fee them 
fubfift. The words green and i/ue would, in 
all probability, be fooner invented than the 
words greennefs and bluenefs ; the words aho^e 
and beloWy than the words fuperiority and ilw- 
feriority. To invent words of the latter kind 
requires a much greater effort of abftrad:ion 
than to invent thofe of the former. It is pro- 
bable, therefore^ that fuch abflradt terms would 
be of much later inftitution. Accordingly, 
their etymologies generally fhow that they 
are fb, they being generally derived from others 
that are concrct. 

But though the invention of Nouns Adjec- 
tive be much more natural than that of the 
abflraft Nouns Subflantive derived from them, 
it would fllll, however, require a confider- 
able degree of abflradtion and generalization. 
Thofe, for example, who firfl invented the 
words, greeny blue^ red^ and the other names 
of colours, muft have obferved and compared 
together a great number of objedts, mufl have 
remarked their rcfemblances and diffimilitudes 
in refped: of the quality of colour, and muft 
have arranged them, in their own. minds, into 
different clafles and aifortment?^ . according to 

thofe 
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thofc refemblances and diffimilitudes* An 
Adjeftive is by nature a general, and in fbme 
nieafure, an abftradt word, arid neceffarily 
prcfuppofes the ide^ of a certain Ipecies or • 
.^flbrtment of things, to all of which it is 
equally applicable The word green could 
not, as we were fuppofing might be the cafe 
of the word cave^ have been originally the 
name of an individual, and afterwards have 
become, by what Grammarians call an Anto- 
nomafia, the name of a ipecies. The word 
green denoting, not the name of a fubftance, 
but the peculiar quality of a fubftance, muft 
from the very firft have been a general word, 
and confidered as equally applicable to any 
other fubftance poffeflcd of the fame quality. 
The man who firft: diftinguiflied a particular 
objed: by the epithet of green, muft: have ob- 
ferved other objeds that were not green, from 
which he meant to feparate it by this appel-» 
lation. The inftitution of this name, there- 
Tore, fuppofes comparifon. It likewife fup- 
pofes fome degree of abftraftion. The per* 
fbn who firft: invented this appellation muft: 
have diftinguifhed the quality from the objedl 
to which it belonged, and muft have conceiv- 
ed the objed as capable of fubfiiting without 
the quality. The invention, therefore, even 
of the fimpleil Nouns Adjeftive muft: have 
required more Metaphyfics than we are apt 
to be aware of. The different mental opera- 
tions, of arrangement or clafling, of compari- 
fon, and of abfliracflion, muft all have been 
employed, before even the names of , the dif- 
ferent colours, the leaft: metaphyfical of all 

Nouns 
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Nouns Adjeftive, could be inftityted. From all 
which 1 infer, that when languages were.be- 
ginning to be formed. Nouns Adjeftive would 
by no means be the words gf the earlieft in- 
vention. 

There is another . expedient for denoting 
the different qualities of different fubftances, 
which as it requires no abflradion, nor any 
conceived feparation of the quality from the 
fubjedi, feems more natural than the inven- 
tion of Nouns Adjcdlivc, and which, upon 
this account, could hardly fail, in the firfl 
formation of language, to be thought of be- 
fore them. This expiedient is to make fome 
variation upon the Noun Subftantive itfelf, ac- 
cording to the different qualities which it is 
endowed with. Thus, in many languages, 
the qualities both of fex and of the want of 
fex, are expreffed by different terminations in 

,the Nouns Subftantive, which denote ob- 
jeds fo qualified. In Latin, for example, lupus^ 
lupa ; equus^ equa ; juvencus^ juvenca ; Julius , 
yulia ; Lucretius^ Lucretia^ &c. denote the 
•qualities of male and female in tte animals 
and perfons to whom fuch appellations belong, 

;without needing the addition of any Adj^edlive 
for this purpofe.* On .the other hanci,' the 
words forutriy pratuniy plaujirum^ denote by 
their peculiar termination the total abfence of 
fex in the difFerjent fubftances which they 
il.and for. Both fex, and the want of all fex, 

.being naturally conlidered as qualities modi- 
fying and infeparable from the particular fub- 

, fiances to which they belong, it. was natural 
to exprefs them rather by a modification in 

thQ 
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tlie Noun Subftantive, than by any general 
and abftradt word expreffive of this particular 
fpecies of quality. The expreffion bears, it 
is evident, in this way, a much more exa<3: 
analogy to the idea br objedt which it de- 
notes,, than in the other. The quality appears, 
in nature, as a modification of the fubftance, and 
as it is thus expreffed, in language, by a modi- 
fication of theNoun Subftantive, which denotes 
that fubftance, the quality and the fubjedt are^ 
in this cafe, blended together, if I may fay 
fo, in the expreffion, in the fame manner, 
as they appear to be in the objed: and in the 
idea. Hence the origin of the Mafculine, 
Feminine, and Neutral Genders, in all the 
antient languages. By means of thefe, the 
inoft important of all diftindions, that of 
fubftances into anitnated and inanimated, and 
that of aniihals into male and- female, fcettis 
to have bden Efficiently marked without the 
affiftance of Adjedtiv'es, or of any general 
names denoting this moft «xteniivc ipecies df 
qualifications. 

There are rio more than thefe three Gen- 
ders in any of the languages with which i am 
acquainted ; that is to fay, the formation of 
'Nouns Subftantive, can, by itfdf, and with- 
out the accompanyment of Ajdedives^, exprefs 
no other qua:litie$ but thofe three above-men- 
tioned, the qualities of male, of female, of 
neither male nor female, I ffiould not, how- 
ever, be furprizcd, if, in other languages with 
which I am unacquainted, the diiFerent for- 
mations of Nouns Subftantives (hould be ca- 
pable of expreffing many other different qua- 
lities. 
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litieis. The different diminutives of ttie Italiaiij 
and of fome other languages, do, in reality, 
fometimes, exprefs a great variety of different 
modifications in the fubftances denoted by thofc 
nouns which undergo fuch variations. 

It was impoffible, however, that Nouns 
Subftantive could, without lofing altogether 
their original form, undergo fo great a number 
of variations, as would be fufficient to exprefs 
that almofl infinite variety of qualities, by 
which it might, upon different occafions, be 
necefTary to fpecify and diftinguifli theol. 
Though the different formation of Nouns 
Subftantive, therefore, might, for fome time, 
foreftal the neceflity of inventing Nouns Ad- 
jedlive, it was impoffible that this neceflity 
could be foreftalled altogether. When Nouns 
Adjedive came to be invented, it was natural 
that they fhould be formed with fome fimila- 
rity to the Subftantives, to which they were 
to ferve'as epithets or qualifications. Men 
would naturally give them the fame termi- 
nations with the Subftantives to which they 
were firft applied, and from that love of fimi* 
larity of found, from that delight in the re- 
turns of the fame fyllables, which is the foun- 
dation of analogy in all languages, they would 
be apt to vary the termination of the fame 
Adje<ftive, according as they had occafion to 
apply it to a Mafculine, to a Feminine, or to 
a Neutral Subftantive. They would fay, mag" 
nus lupus J magna lupa^ magnum pratum, when 
they meant to exprefs a great be wolf^ a great 
Jhe wolf^ a great meadow. 

This 
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This variation, in the termination of the 
Noun Adje6live, according to the Gender o£ 
the Subftantive, which takes place in all the 
antient languages, feems to have been intro- 
duced chiefly for the fake of a certain fimila- 
rity of foundi of a certain fpecies of rhyme, 
which is naturally fo very agreeable to the 
human ear. Gender, it is to be obferved, 
cannot properly belong to a Noun Adjective, 
the fignification of which is always precifely 
the fame, . to whatever fpecies of Subftantives 
it is applied. When we fay, a great Man, a 
griat Pf^oman, the word great has precifely 
the fame meaning in both cafes, and the diffe- 
rence of fex in the fubjecfls to which it may 
be applied, makes no fort of difference in its 
fignification. Magnus, magna^ magnum^ in 
the fame manner, are words which exprefs 
precifely the fame quality, and the change of 
the Termination is accompanied with no fort 
of variation in the meaning. Sex and Gen- 
der are qualities which belong to fubftances, 
but cannot belong to the qualities of fub- 
ilances. In general, no quality, when con- 
fidered in concret, or as qualifying fome 
particular fubjedt, can itfelf be conceived 
as the fubjedt of any other quality ; though 
when confidered in abflradt it may. No 
Adjective therefore can qualify any other 
Adjeftive. A great good many means a man who 
is both great and good. Both the Adje<3:ives 
qualify the Subftantive ; they do not qualify 
one another. On the other hand, when wc 
fay, the great goodnefs of the man, the word 
goodnefs denoting a quality confidered in ab- 
4 / flraa 



ftf»^ ' -tfpMch 'nuqu itfdf be: Ac ftib^ tft 
ctiii^ qipafities, ' is jopcm &at dcdte»ri:ap2ti[e' 
of being iqualified i>y^(the i»ordi gnoc - 

If tiib oi^nal inirastiatfjof Nmin: Adjcfr-^^ 
tive woidd ti^ attended- witli:f<»:«iich' ^^* 
cQlty, diat of FKpbfitioos i^Urbe'^Kreoib-i^ 
pani^ with yet II10N3. Bvdry fts^fefiticAi, 
as I hi¥e already obfetirad^ denotes^ feme Tek--* 
tion coiifidered in concret ^hh tha co^fektive 
objed:. ThtVrepc>&Aowakmif-6^cxsim^f' 
dencMes the relatronof fnperionty/ noHn ab« 
ftra<a, as it is 6xp^eflcd by the Wofd Sape-^ 
rwrity^ but in cQiicret with fonre <:b»relativ^ 
objcd* In this phrafe^ for eKarnplei./i5^ ^ee 
abbve the cavi^ the word ahon)ey^txipt&Sk^ ^ 
certain relation between the tne and flie tH'OCi 
and it expreffes this rdation 'in eoncret with 
the CO- relative objed, the ca'Oe. A Pfcpofitron^ 
always requires^ in order to compleat the 
fenfe, fome other w6rd to come after it ; a^ 
may be obferved in this particular -inifttnce. 
Now, I fay, the original invaitioft crffach 
words would require a yet greater efitfrt of * 
abftra<Stion 4ind generalization, tbad t&Git'oii 
NouM Adjedtiv^. Firft df all, a reifttfon is, 
in itfelf, a more mefaphyfical dbjafl: iSiati^ -«i 
quality. Nobody can be at a lofs to ^eatptaki^ 
what is meant by a quality; bixr^w people\ 
will find themfeives able*to'e3ipi«fs, 'Vt^ di^. 
ftindly^ what is luriderfteod by •:% jtisrtknrv^ 
Quafitics are almoft always the obyedt of ootf' 
external fenfes ; relations never ^tre;>*fli mm^r 
der, therefore, tHat the^^lie^/et^of i^^^^ 
ihould'be fo much mo|¥ *<feinprehenfible chart 
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tKe odter. Second^, dttaigh Pre|ioiitlQQ6 
Uwajrs expsdk the cBlatkia> iTviiick t&ky ftai^l 
£oT, in CQiitcret "rtrtdl ikfe^^ ctinxtktiite c^d^ 
ihey'cotlld net Jaave oc^inaSy fa^ea formed 
iSiridiout it ^oo£dera&]e cffiat dl* abftraaion^ 
A Prepo£kioii denbtes a adal^h, aimi mduDg; 
bot a rdattioii. Bat befiMemcn coiiy inSkam 
a word, wbkii figmfied a rektion, * alsd no* 
thing but a jrelati0n, they m\x& have befea 
able, in hiixt meafure, to ccnfider this rek-^ 
tic»i abflradiedly from the related ofa^e^ts; 
iihce the idea of thoie ebjedrs does n(Dt» iii 
ajiy refpe^ enter into the %niiicatioa of th^ 
Prepofitioa. The in?eiktkm of fuch a word, 
therefore, muft have required a cohfiderable 
degree of abftra^on. Thirdly, a Prepofitioa 
is from its nature a general word, which, 
from its very firft inftitation, mlift have been 
confidered as equally applicable to denote any 
other fimilar relation. The man who firll 
invented the word, ahve^ muft not only have 
diilinguiflied, in {bmc n>eafure, the relation 
of superiority from the objcdts which were (o 
relat^, but he muft alio have diflinguifhed 
this rdation from other relatioii|S, fuch as, 
frolB the relation of mferkrity denoted by 
the word below j from the relation oi juxta^ 
fofition^ expr^ed by the word be^de^ and the 
like. He tmft have conceived this^ word, 
therefore, as ejtpreilive of a particular fort or 
fpecies of relation di^inft from every other, 
which could not be dooe without a coniider** 
aUe effort of c(»tipariibii and generalization. 

G g What- 
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, Adij?^}vc„ the fajpe, juttd ^gsby jfowrc^ loift 
liavc cmbarraffed that of PrcppfitKVjifc }i 

. ajankind, therefore, i|>, ihc jBt(l: ][oj[m%tipn of 
^^guai;efi, feeo^ to havf ^ fqr fytat timCf efra- 

. !^e4 .^Hp ■ecpw 9f ' ^owns JidjciJUi^fe, hf ija- 
ryiiJg the . teriniiw^p^ ^f the ,p3in|9|S of ^br 
iUr^ceSi»Vcwdipg,f:^,;th'e;f(f v^rictt.in ibs»^ of 
tWjif qioil itnpq^tapt qp^jtief^ ibsy..:wgi«^ 
]pa\i<fh more fin4 th^njfclyes, u^dcr f^ij^jpefey 
of evfiSiog, by fojpe. j^flar .cc^iriw^pc^ |h* 
yet more difficult inventioi^ of Proportions. 
^T>e different ?aiqsin thcantientian^uagesi* 
a contrivance of pcec^ffiy th« %P(P.fein4- The 
Genitive and Dative cafe?, . io Gr€;iek and 
Latin, evidently fupply .th« plaice , of Pr^po- 
fition? ; and by a vwaUpr^ in thff Jl^PU^ ^aj^k 
ftantivc, which ftand^ fpr the jqo-r^^Utivc terio, 
exprefs the relation whiclj fi^bfiftf l^twe^a 
what is denoted by that Noun Suhftaflitjiyiq, ^d 
what is exprefled by fbtxiQ .other .iB^or4 ]l> the 
fentence. In thefc cxpreificr^s, for' p;«;9J5?pk, 
jruBus arbor Is y. the fruit of the tree^ J(iC(r 
Her cully facrcd 40 JEZircs/a ; the. yari^ti^$ 
hifde. in the co-rdfttive wprds^. Arkor .and 
HercukSi exprefs the fanae rclatiajp^ whjc|;x ^^ 
exp^efTed in ^ngljifli by the Pfepoip.tipns = gf 
iand to. : _ , 

To expref? a reUtiQij in ,itbis ipani^eri. did 
not require any effort o£ .ai?ftra(^o;», jljtiyaft 

hot herq expreffed by a peculiar wq^^. 4^|>(?fU^ 
relation ^d nothing. ^ bfrl^ rejati^p,. , bftf ijjy.a 
variation upon the CQ-rektive terra. It. was 

c .. : expreffed 



'l^pfeSd'herft as H^i^isr^^^ riattirt?; tlQt as 

litre Sui 

by the E«g«ffi |*r(if^fitiSf«-e^^^ 

whfcli'can Be 'appKed t6^ expfei? theTanie rcr 

laticm B^fW^fett vrtiatfeVbrt)Sier^^^^^^^^ 

be pfeferV^ to fUbfi^/ " ^ " :' ^'' '^ 

■'■ 'to #pr^fs jel^tio^ ^H '^i^^ ihanrtet 33 riot 
^ecjuir'e apy effort dfodtiipar ifon. ' The t^^brfs 
^rbons ^nd' ^ HercuH pre -liot general i/S^or^S 
intended to "deflote a pkrticuldr fpbcics b£ re- 
isktiom iHiich the inventors of tbofe ciprefr 
jGons roeant^ in confeqiierice of fooi? ibrt of 
jtomparifoiT, io feparite and diftinguiflit from 
every other jf&rt ot relation f the exaniple, in- 
deed of this contrivance would foon probably be 
ifbllov/ed, and v^hocver had ot^qafion tq cxprels 
^ fimilar relation between any other objeds 

\ #oufd be very apt to 3o it by making a fi- 
inilar variation pn the n^n^e of the co-relative 
bbjeift. Th\% I fay, ivbijld probaWyi^ 6r ra- 

'•iber certkinly happeitj but it would bappea 
without any intentioix or forefight iri tjiofe 
•^hb firft fet t^e exaiirip^^ and who txt^tf 
jtoeant tb effablffh ahy general itilt. ' tfhp 

; general; rtile^ wbiald e(?ab®i itfeif ;iiifertiibly, 
•and by ' flow dfcgrecs; in" ebpfequerfcer of that '^ 

love, of analogy and fimildrft^ bi (bundv which 
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is the fbtindatiop :o£ by faf the .greater part 
of the rtilcs of Ct^mmat. I . 

To cxprcfe r€^*iQ9 therefore, Ijya vgriatiojt 
in. the >iiame of. thift SQr relative cJ^efitt requi- 
ring, neither . Abftra(^;9n> jQor g^eralization^ 
nor comparifon of ai*y kimi, would,, :at firft, 
bciiuch more natur^iland eafy, ^an to cx- 
prc6 . it by tbofe general words qalkd Prepo- 
ntions, of which the. firft mveatioit muft 
have demanded fonap degree of alj thofe ope- 
rations* ' ; ; 

The number of cafes ip different in diffe- 
rent, languages. There are five in the Greek, 
fix in the Latin, and there arie faid to be 
ten in the Armenian Janguage. It muft have 
naturally happened that there jObiould be a 
greater or a fmallcr numbaer of cafes, accord- 
ing as in the terminfi^tions of Nouns Sub- 
ftantive the firft formers of any language 
happened to have eftaWiftied a greater or a 
fmaller number of variations, in order to ex- 
prefs the different i!elations they had occa^m 
to take notice of, before the invention of 
thofe more gfeneral and abftrad: Prcjpofitions 
which could ftipply their place. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to obfervi; thai 
thofe Prepofitions, which in modem .languages 
bold the place of the p^ntient cjjfes, arc^ of 
all othctBi the mo^ general, and ^bftrai^ti^ ajid 
metiphyficaL; and. q( cahfeqy^flcfe: ^^ould 

probrfjly be,j&o.laftJnyient?4 , AfeTOinaft 
of cctttinion acutefteff#: Wfea^ r?ktifjn^ is icx- 
preffed by the Prep0^tiop i?A?^.?i.J^ w;W 
readily aniwer/: t^at o( Su^morUjM yj^{ Ae 

; t^ ; I Prcpo- 
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L A NO U ;A<J E S.^ ^ 4^3 

Pnppofition Mow? Ife will t« quickly t«ly^ 
that of Inferiority. BttP* aflt him, ^Jiat itla- 
tlon is ^xprdffed by thti'Pf^itwk^^^ 
He has not beforehand «lhployed hiiT ihoirghts 
a' good d^ rMpoti th^ife'^ftroj^B, you; imy 
fafely 'allojv himJa^^eefc tb coriftder lof hia; 
arifwer. The PrepofiiiOri^ ^jjAp^^ *^aiitt-*i^^^ 
do nbt ddftdtte Vriy or^the reiiti6ti& ^jcprefied ' 
by the cafes irt 4he arJllent knguajjes/rBat 
the PrcjpoTition ^ d(^ri^teiS' the lime ri^dcmi; 
which is in them exprefled by the Genitive 
ipafe; and 'which, it is eafy to obfw^; is of ' 
a very metaphy ficial ' natfiht. The Pfepofi^ 
tion ^denotes relatidn-in general, -^Dontidcr* 
cd in concret with the co*tdativ^:0bje(9:. 
Jt marks that the Noun Subftantive' 'which 
goes before it, is fomehow or other related 
to that which comes after it, but without in 
anyrefpedl afcertaining; as is done by the 
Prepofition above, what is the peculiar nature 
of that relation. We often apply it, there- 
fore, to exprefs the moft oppofite relations; 
becauft, the moft bppdfite relations agree fo 
far that e^ch of them comprehends' irt it the 
general idea or natiire^^f a r«latioiiv We fay, 
the father of ihefm; ^X\di the fott of the father ; 
tbefirAreesof the fofijii ^ndi t\i^foref^ of the 
in-- frees. The relation ^ in ^whien the f;itbcr 
Aands to the fbh, is, it fe jdvident, a qmte op- 
pofite relation to that in which the Ton ftauds 
fd the father ; that ift which* the partfeftand 
to th* whble, is quite opjf)€>flt6 to that m which 
the w^le ftatids' to -thej parts;' The- word 
^ofi hbWeveV fet^je^^ ^er3^:well toidcmitc all 
"^ • Gg 3 ^ thofc 



thofe'ret^iohs, Ij^cM ift it&tf it'detiOtcs na 
patidcufar Motion,' b;dtd«tx rciatiob ?A |cn6ral i 
an'd' f& yfaif las any pa'rticiilar relatidA is col-r 
lc<$eid'ffoin'^uc^ exSp^fljohs, it i^' uifeWca'by 
ihcjkiiUr^oi rro^;th'e' jPrfepbfitidH itfclf^ hat 
from ^ Wur6 aftd ^iTa'Agetiient of Ih'e S'ubr 
ftaiUiye!^, Ijeiwceji-; whklT thfe I^rtfb&fitibni is' 

Wha^if have faj^^c^^^^ the 1^re|)bi1- 

tjon ofltkdy in fotiife mcafbte'fce! applied to 
th6 P(epbl}tipn5, id^Jvr, nvtth^ ^> arid to 
.whatever ptiier Prepbfitions ^ffe hiade iife of 
in niodef ri Lctngpages, to fuppty ' the place 
pf thf ahtient pafes. "^ey all of them exr 
prefs very abftra(5l and metaphyiical relations^ 
which any qian, who takes th^ trouble to 
^ry it, .wiil find it extremely difficult to exprefg 
by Nouns iSubftahtlve, fn the ianie mariner a$ 
we may.exprefs the relation <lcnpted hy the Pfc- 
poiition aibn)^, by ^he Nqiin SubftahtIve;5'z/^eT«V 
brity. ^They alj or Uiem, howev6r^ expfefs jbme 
^ecific relation, apd are, coniequenny^ rtoh$ 
pf thein fp abftra£|; as the Prepoiifion of^ 
which pi ay be regarded as by faf"' the moft 
metaphyfical of ^li Prepofitions. Ilie' Pre- 
pofitiohs, tHereiore/ which arfe capable pf ftipr 
plying the place of ;the aritient "cafes. Being 
mare abjlradt Ithan the' other I^rep6fiti6ns^ 
would ^naturally be prmbre difHciilt iriveritioh. 
The relations it tj^e Tame time wnich thotcf 
Prepoiitibrijs^xpreft, ari, of alfc^th^fs, "th'ofe 
which we hav^ moil! ' frequent ' ptfcafiolft tcf, 
piention.' Tht^'vc£(>hik>hiahdve,^h^^ maty 
^ithin, mtfjout\ dgafnft^ &;c. are much more 

rarely 






coi»po6f „a. , %gW icntepQ^.wit^ot^t, ^he^^jli^- „ ; 
anos af oae; or, two^ojf t!^o lafter., . JC ijicjfe. ,> 

the pkce of the cafes/ would be o^ fucH ai|5- ~ 
cultmTeqtioa^<«i,^cs?wri!t,oJ,,th^r ^.bftrj^jB^^ - 

muft oa«e wen -of indi^ehfible necoffitjf,. pa , ' 

&«ire.to takiQ notice of the rektlpns ^hich t\ity.,\ 
4efipte. .. &^ ^oxK is no isxpcdieht jfo jabyipu?, , „' 
M tb^f of T^yii*^ thc.tef«\inatioii of one of 1 
the.pclQcip4 W«fds. 

21; i5,..pvb|ips,V«nn€c?ffiry to obferve,. tbat , 
diere ^reij^me.of the cb^es in the ahtient Lan- 
giugel* whk;h> £br particular reafdns, caonot* 
be rqjre&atcd bjr any Prepofitions. Thefc 
d«? .tbc Nptninativei Aecufativc, and Voca- 
tire. Cauis, {n thpfe modem Langaagcs, 
-v&icK. 4^, Q0t.<admi( cf aiiy fach variety> in 
the tcrminatioo5 j^f their Nouns Subftantivc, 
the dorreiponckent relations- are expreiTed by 
Ishc pbce of th^e w6rd»> and by the order ^and, 
<hinftruai<>ii,of the fent?nc?. 
, As 'men. hjwe fjrcqucijfly,ocfafion to make 
oicnJJoa.of .«nBdtjtudc«jif w^ll as of.finglc 
o^c^, . it bficawi;, nec9ffj^y.ibat they A»6uld 
'hav<?. /otnc.iweihod, oi[ exprc^^^^^ nutriber.; 
Kumbcf; jgoay Iw, c^wccj?<i^erther by a ; par- ; 
ticular woir^, „4;?»rci?j^ik;jrianj^r in general, 

fuch 
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.the li^in^^ t><wji)^i5|^; lit i«jlhia/jfe|i. «per 

jFccppffe.lj^: ich-tbt^ iOf$m7yi cof Lwgwge. 
Knmbec, cof^eted l in ^ge^^ralgi . i^Sthoctt le- 
latioottD^ny^ p^rtj/Qy^' fat tof c>jbjed;s«itMSiber- 
cifd, if OM cf chciiAi^ftitfbftrii^ acid oieCar 
phyfi^al: tdoasy >vki^ ^e^^l]nii.^f roaa -is 
ii^pah^ of. fQro^g^).T{9^4<T69Q^Q€)i^ 
not an. idea^ wbNa:h,i»^<Duld ;re$i^tly Occsur. ta 
naiip niort^s^ wjbo ^i^e juft bcginniog |o : fbcm 
a Language* Th^! ??i3u]d naturallj, thcrer 
fore diftingui(b when tbey. talked of a fin^, 
and when r ibey - talked of a jnuUitudc^ of 
ohjcQiS, not by aiiy qif tapbyiical A^ccn 
tives, fuch as the iipgli(h> 4i, m% fnmy^ but 
by a valuation upon the tertnination of the 
word which fignified thq objedis numbered. 
Hence the origin of the fiqgular and plural 
numbers^ in. all the antient Languages ; and 
the farne dlftindion has likewiie been retained 
in all the modern Lan^uages^ at leaft^ in the 
greater part of words* > j ^ ' -^ 

. All primitive and unoompoiadiided Lan- 
guag^»feem to have a daal^ as wellies a plural 
Nunxben This is the* ca£e of the Qreck# and 
I am txidd : of. the^ Hebrew, of rthe : Gothic, 
and x^ many other La^gnage^« Jfl the. jcade 
beginnings of . &caety,..^^;[«^,: /^jf^^i^ nunre, 
might ppfl^bly b? ?U t)ie pudieital;4l3ftiflftidns 
which 'mankind; ; wp,uld , jhavq. arty if¥x;a£»)fr to 
t^ke ^notice p£ ..f'hif^e; 1% fihd it 

^orc naturartQ :§5gf^?;:ib)?: e.y.4ria^«ii;iq>pn 

pvery 
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H^fi for dxatripte, i '^a«;^e ^md^m by « ^fhe 
word /Ar *^ wMcIl *i%Aific8 ^^ititber ^ * thifec 
{ln\lmg^ mf ihved^p^noe^ 'tt6r-thrtc mSii^Vxiot 
thrci hoffeS) but 4hkc& m 'gcwerfil r^kndf- lie 
V^ill ca^fy^&ttisfy hitaaftftf that a wol^d/ ^fth 
denote! <fo ' vety ^Yi{>]^^&l ah abfi^a<^idny 
could not beeuherd^ve^y obvioUs <ir a- very 
earfy m?ettli(Ki. I bav*^ r^ 6f ibAe fkv^gc 
nations, ^bofe LMigtjage 'Wis capaWe of ex- 
preffing^UQ more thah the three firft* numeral 
diftin^^ii^; But whether it eijpfefled thofe 
diftindicnsr by three general words, or by 
Variations upon the Nouns Subftantive, de- 
voting^, tb^ things nuttibered, Tdd not remem- 
ber toiiwc met witltaoy thing which could 
determrinei : • r/ :;,.... 

As all the fame relations' vrhich fabfift be- 
tween, fin^gle^ 'may likdwife iubfift between 
immeist^ objedlsyit'is evident there would-be 
ooaifioiii^fbr the fame dumber of ca&i^'in the 
dual dnd th the phifit^,- as iiV/ftii iingular* nurh- 
hdl^.^ : Hdnce thN?^ mttkiidf and cdrrypUxnefar of 
tJic Declenfidns ifi^allolie ahtfeht Uanguages: 
In thd<Bre«k^hereaficf five feafea in each of the 
three Nih«b«rs, cdnfei^bditfy fiftedh ri^ 

Ai Nb«rf« Adfeaii^^n theihtifent Lan- 
gwgwijjwried their tettj»hiatibiis^eordr%to 

the 






to thierDttfe tod^iwKMbbfcr. E^ftiiy Ifotnr Ai^ 

having three Gdndens^ knd dmo^ Nunbirsy 
and £f!Be CaM iftioa^ Jitoidgtr^ iil«9r:he eoo^ 

riatioMi ilFliftrfirftfftriiiers oFJbanguagb fedte 
'to ihtiv^ :^«arkd ihtti i^iisBuitcimi ^^ ti^ Aii^ 
jeftive; acremditig ^m thci cafe laad the nmnh^- 
of the fiiil^&fitiiVy J&r the fittit&^eesiSbii Mvkmbi 
mdb thfttn \^«r)r ft accs^diiig 10:^30 gender^ 
^ k>TO of aMldi^, Md cf < aitrertdk >9giih- 
rit^ of lbuftd» fn the figinficatton of -Aid* 
jt&mts there ^ aeither €afe nor nuatbtr> and 
the iti^ing of fudi x»ords its ^tifaijifi pnecife^ 
ly the Antxei notwithft^todiitg all the vafidetyt^ 
termiimiimiindetr which; ih!^y appear^ Msgmi 
W>, iswr^i W*-/, magmrnm vircru»i d grmi 
yrmMj tf ^ gnat inani:^/ .grsol m^ t kk tU 
the& expreffions the ikrotds m^mu^.iMgm^ 
^agn^TKtm^ ^s well m the word^ grut^ hkiMi 
precifely one and the fame ^^nif^tid^y ^^ 
the Subftantives t& which ^mt^ ;afe :ap|4ied 
have not* The d^fe^mre. of teniiiaiaticin ki 
ihb Notm Adjedivffe isL^ftcitoniipaekd with ink 
feift iof '^^eittrce in: die meanbig^i An Ad«^ 
jeiftive det}(ites;$he 'ipidificatioii df a^iNtHln 
Subftantiiri. But ^tfakidifiSbront tdatiofis hi 
Mrhich that Noan. Sti,hfbmtiye. tmy 0edei£iqn^ 
ally flandy can make Jia fort ii^idifi^antoce 
upon m <|mlifcaiioo^ 1 ^ :.:// 1 » »«! 

If thfc Dtekniianc^ibf the adtiemcLjMggages 
are fo ^mifxxm f]ii^f ihtix^.Qo^^ 

infinitely 



InfinHdy more fb. Aiid^i^ ttfidj^e^^ 
tht tittt it foc^tded tipMi iiyti &m piiticiple : 
^^kh-tW of iki faihery^dUi^tllt^r oi&rd^: 
iftg, id the ht^nmof^ of)%aA%ukgt3 th9^^^ 
^h^ g^ntttl tettnt. ^ ^ 

vHih the i%y firft isttiemptef toviiMdfi Ih^ifbr^ 
mitiofi of ijangiii^; l^oitjBBiiin^^ can £m^ 
fftpHW^d Wi Aottt thc'flffiftatttrfe of feme Verb- 
Wt iiettst fpt^k btit m ftrcijr to exptefs orft 
opihtoiT Aat fom«hiii^ dkKdr is dr j« jibt^ 
But the wohi iJetiotiDg -dbM tvtnif 0b ^*i 
mahtr of fauStj T^rhidi ii the it|faje£^ of oa? ifv 
ifirmittioii, liiuft always bdta Verb; . :v :^ 
Imtje^fohal Verbsi which exp^eft in twtii. 
word a tompjcat events whitn prcfcrve in 
tht t:tprafiiofi that petftft fimpHcity and ttnity/ 
which Hiere alw^f's is iir the ofc^dfl and in the 
id^dai and which fappofe^ oo ftbftraftion, or 
pittaphyfical divtfion of the event into its 
ievcral conftitaiDtit fticDibe» of fubje^ft and at* 
tribat^, wcmid, in afl: probability, be the 
ipecies 4rf Yc^t firft indented. The Vcrbs^ 
fhtity ifraiffS', nP^t} itfnoimi f off of, ittbun^ 
ders ; luda^ it rs^day y turhttkry th&e is « ton^ 
fujiimy fee. fcaoh or thwn cjfprefs a cooiplfcat 
affirmation^ the whole t:rf art events ^Jth that 
perfed'fimpKcity and : unity With whifch the 
mind conceives it ih Tiabkre. On the pgn-^ 
traryv'^thtf phraifes, JkiAmdei' qttilnJiftp JiktM^ 
der m^alisr Pitriirfedi^iy jpsietjftry divhi<f the 
event, ais it were, into two parts, the pcrfon 
or ^JeA, *atod the atttifentr, : of >mltter of 
f^ft, affiriifted' tf^ Biat fiibjc£k. , Btrt in natitre, 
-• 7 the 



fid FOAMAi^r^N or 

A0: idia w conception,^ Alexander walking;, i 
is as" pttk&lj and tx)ihpleady one firnple con* 
caption' as /th>* Spf Alfexacnder not walking. 
Tfec tfivifibn .of Hiis.erent, tlierrfore.'into 
two parts, is altogether itrtificiil, and is the 
c^eA of theimperftjdiion of JLangaagc, which, 
upbn this,'ai uportte^fiy other oecafions, fop- 
plies, by- a numtej- *of words, the *want of 
one, which could cx|)rcfs at once the whole 
matter of fa€t that was meant to he affirmed. 
Every body muft obferVe how niiich more 
limpKcrty there is in the natural ekpreffiori, 
fluit^ than in* thcirhore srtificisd expreffions,- 
imher decidifj the taiii falh\ or, tetnpefias eft 
piwoiaf iBe^ njoeafber h raihy. Itj thefe two laft 
cxprefliions, the fimi^e event, or lijatter of. 
fa<ft^ is artificially folit and divided, in the 
one, into two ; in the other, into three parts. 
In each of them it is exprefled by a fort of 
grammatical circupilopation, of wfoch the 
fignificancy is founded upon a certain' meta- 
phyfical analyfis of the coippqnebt parts of 
the idea expreffed by thb vf or d fftdt^ Thtf 
firft Verbs, therefore, perhaps even the firft 
worda, DMde ufe of in the begirmings of Lan- 
guage, would in ali proKabilitj^ he inch im-^ 
perfonal Verbs. It is bblerved accofdingly, I 
am told^ by the Hebrew Grammaflansi that 
the radical Words of Uicir Language, from 
which air^e others afe derived, are all of 
^lena Verbs, and itoperfonal Verbs//^ ' .v 

It is eafy to torrCeive^heM^,, ift tht -prbgreR 

af Laiiguage, thole finpierfenaf^i^rhi ^fhouM^ 

l)ecome perfonaL I-^et us fuppofe, for exam- 

8 pie* 




pie, that tbif, word nji^^ il foms,^ wj^^ x^gii 
nally an ij^perfafxal ycr|>,.;ipdtJbat^^^ 
not the con^xRg of fopa^cthing ia.geijeral|p.^,; 
prefent, tKit t^e cOo^ngiflf a ,partrcu|?f '^4 ^ 
jea, fuch.as^the Lion, .^i^ ip^. 

ventors oC lfaag^^g^») w^iW^lf^PPffff^o^^^ 
they obfcryed; the , approach of jhis ,tfirr|felc; 

aniinal, were^ agcuftomed to ^Qry QP*v|o!5>Q5f» 
another, ..w«ffr that is,^ f^^ //(?^ ^^iAh a^4^ 



that this word t;h,us exp^ifed f f^om^ ?v^fe: 
without the aip(i^nce,i?f ,any^ other, j h$t^^^ 
wards, .when On the fort^pr prpgi;efs of hmr} 
guage,' tliey liadheguia tp^give names t0 p^r^, 
ticular fuhft^nqes, when^^^er they obferved th^' 
approach, of^ any other ^ terribj^ .ohiea, they 
would natur^ly join, the naqnie of that obje<a^; 
to the wopd "y^w/V, and. pry « put, jz;^/?// urfuii 
nj£nit lupus. By degrees the word venit would 
thus come to fignify the coming of any^ Jerri; 
blc objeft, and not merely the coming of the 
lion. It would now, therefore,, exprefs, not 
the coming of a particular pbjcift, but the 
coniing of an objed: of a particular kind.- 
Haying bepome mofe:genfra|,in its iigiijfiea- 
tion, it could no longer r^reprefent^aAy partis 
cular diftin^t event; by itfelf^ and without the 
s^ftance pf a Npun Sybftanfive,, which roigh^^^ 
icrvp toaicgFj^aw ,apd.dejtej!m i^- figni^cV 
tion. It )vould ^nov^;, > therefore, have bi^cosne 
a pcrfonal, inflead of ?mj ip^perilori^vfeijb. : We 
may eafily cq^^^w h^ w,^ ffl |hft, ^mU^ pro r 
gy^f* of . fqqipty, it^^yp^^ fti^. gpo^Y^^Siore ^e- 

iWPal ijiit^ 6gn|fie?iti^w^^nd^ tp fignifjr 

'"- ' ■ . ^ • • . . A***- 
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*t at ptcfent the aeprttech of any -fcbiiig %1^^ 

' Tt is probacy in iiwic #^h mwtnir »§ jajf?^ 
tbat^mo^ ail Verbt Have become peJ^al^ 
and th^t mankittj.^i&ire learsed hf dij^p^s ia 
fplit »d dividp aimort evejy evi^flt iHtii a i^reat 
liumber of met^byfical parts^ i^iprc!(lecl by 
the different parts df j|)d«cb, v^riotiflv conj- 
Uncd in the diffcrcttt members of eVpry phr^e 
and fcntencc *. Hie fame firt* i>T ©rogtcfsf 

ieemj to have beeii ti^t m the art ot peak- 
ing as id the art of wriitngi Wlf e ji triankind 
£rft bqgpm to attempt to exprei^ thek ideas 
by writing, every cbafadkctr r^rc&nttd a 
whole word* But &e nurabfSr (h words be- 
ing almoft infinite^ the n^emoiy ^und it&lf 
ifvitc loaded and opptefftd by the muhitude 
gi charadera which it was ohUgii to retain. 
KeodSity taught them> therefore, to divide 
words into their elements^ and to invent cba- 
Ulcers which fhooid reprefeiit^ not the words 
themfelveSy b»t the elements of which they 
W(;r« compofedi^ In confequeiice of this in- 

* A;s the far grea^ttr part of Verbs emff^fs^ ^ prtfent, 
not an event, i>Mt the dtui^te of ah c:yent> aoiJ, CQiif^« 
^uehliy) rtqtiire a (uhjeA, Or NoqiinaCive Cafe, to com- 
pl#at tl>dr figtiiiicAtiQA, (oii^0 Qr^mmariimsi liot hfaving 
att«(ided t6 this proofs of naltirej and berog dl:fooui ta 
make their comoioA rule^ jqaitc tiQiver(al« anid cyricfaout 
iny exception, have lbfiflc4 that all Verbs re^lrfd a fio- 
Snimtivt^ either exprcllod' or. ^ixfer^ood ; ^H Isave, ac- 
cordineiy, put themfelves to the torture to find (ome awfe- 
ward IVonimative$ to th|3ire ffw Ver^s, ^\^t, lfijfi^ e^spref- 
fing a compleat evf i^y p)ainix^^ of OQiKf-s^ Pluiivfpf 

f xample, according Co 'San^Wf fljc^^s jww/p $luk^, i(i' 

ventiotf/ 
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fcnted, pfit pf pn9 ^m^i^:,. bwtibj a gittlli- 
ivfiting biecaflaeimufih qf^rcintdcaSm^i^fdiwuar 

ciWi^vQ^^s, the Jvht4^, Lax:®qige -wm^ egtr 

prefle^ j^ .ft r^yich |iitaUcr>. w fdar 

and twenty |«t$9r$ w€i:s fouad enable oi ^« ' 

j>lxi?^§ thp pjape pf.tbKltiinmeiife.jpMititttde 

of 'ch^jL<^s» wlw«i».-i»r«]i^-rcqyifi!» before* 

In t^he iftiac manner* Jia: the bcgiimiAg^i of 

J^ngu^g^ j)P«n iecjn t^.bixt attwppt^ 4a 

cxpFefs ^yfu*y parriciilar ;x>f eat^ . whiok tl»«y 

b^d o^Q^p ta talce OQtif Q tof^ by a particoUr 

word, which exprefled at' oncfc the whole. of 

tfhat *§ven$i,/ ]^i|t as the nujEober .cf viwd^ 

muO:j( in tbi^ caib^ b^ye beoonsie really ufioltCy 

in conAqupQO^ of . the jptially infinite variecy 

$f eventjfj, ipjea found, thenuckcs pa^^t^y ccwrir 

pell^sfl , by J^cpflity^ /jwd partly conduaa4 ^ 

i3^atqr(p,: tQ(iividi5.e»ei:y cwot into what raiay 

be cgllfdits mJE^taphyfical elcaxeuts^ a»4 to in- 

Aitute words^ which ihould denote no| ^ 

much the events* as tb<2 elements of tj^juc]^ 

they wereyqmpoiqd, [ Xbe |?:jrpreirioi* of weiy 

partrcul^i; eye^t, bccasoe in tiusi noanuBr mor)^ 

intricate aiixd qonpkxr, hiiC ' tke whole fyllcn^ 

of th^ Langqag,e bwattoe'^^ co^renVjoipfe 

conpe:^:^^* pagi^ .^^(ily/rfi^ajfl^i and c<«npr«r 

bonded* >...-.:■•- «:. '■■'--..•.••.■•- . -S . V 

When cVer^s, frqm • ^0}p|; oi-igihdly i^^ 
fcnal, had";tfiiis,i ' ^y the' aiyrfea of tfaq ev«wp 
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Ibhal. ijt is natural to fiippofc that they Woui4 
firft bV^ <tt 19 the tftird |g|ba fil;^ 

lar. rJo Verb is ev6r uftJ" iin^^>oallf ia 
our Language, tior» ib far as I know» in any 
other modern tongue. But in the antient 
Languages, whenever an^ Verb h nftd im^ 
per^oally^ it is always m the third perfon 
finguHu-. The tcarmin^tion of t»Ce Verl^ 
which arc ftill always imperfonal, is con- 
Aantly the fame with that of the third peribn 
lingular of perfonal Verbs. The confidera^i 
tion of thefc circumftances, joined to the na* 
turalnefs of the thing itfelf, may ferve to 
convince us that Verbs firft became perfonal 
in what is now called the third perfon Angu- 
lar. 

But as the event, or matter of fa<JI, which is 
cxpreffed by a Verb, may be affirmed either of 
the perfon who fpeaks, or of the pgribn wh» 
is fpoken to, as well as of fome third perfon or 
objedt, it became necefTary to fall upon ibme 
method of exprcfling thcl^ two peculiar rela- 
tions of the event. In the Englifh Language this 
is commonly done, by prefixing, what are call- 
ed the perfonal Pronouijs* to the general word 
which exprefTcs the event affirmed. / capie, 
you came^ be ov it came ; in thefe phrafes the 
event of having come is, in the firft, affirmed 
of the fpeaker ; m the fecond^ of the perfon 
ipoken to; in the third, of fome othier per- 
fon, or objedl. The firft formers of Lan- 
guage, it may be ipiaginedi might have done 
the iame things and prefixing in the fame 
manner the two firft peribnaf Prbhoufts; to 
* ' the 
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Ac fatnc terminatipn of t|ie Y^rb, which ex* 
preffed the third perfon ffhgular, might have 
iaidy egp venifj tu w^/V|^ as.j^ejl 2^§ ille ov illfid 
nsmit. And I make no dout>t but they wojuld 
have done fo, if at the time when they had 
firft occafion to exprefs thefe relations of the 
Verb, there had been any fuch words as either 
€go or tu in. theiF Language, fiut in. this 
early period of the Language, , which we are 
now endeavouring to defcribe, it is extremely 
improbable that any fiich words would bo 
known. Though cuftom has now rendered 
them familiar to us, they, both of them, ex- 
prefs ideas extremely metaphyfical andabftrad;. 
The word J, for example, is a word of ^ 
very particular fpecies. Whatever fpeaks may 
denote itfelf by this perfonal Pronoun. The 
word /, therefore, is a general word^. capable 
of being predicated, as the Logicians fay, of 
an infinite variety of objedte. It differs, how-» 
ever, from all other general words in this re-t 
ipefl: ; that the objects of which it may b? 
predicated, do not fojm any particular fpecies 
of bbjefts diftinguifhed from all others. The 
word/, docs not, like the word /?^^», denote % 
particular clafs of objefts, feparated from all 
others by peculiar qualities of their own. It 
is far from being the name of a fpecies, but, 
on the contrary, whenever it is made ufe of, 
it always denotes a precife individual, the parr 
ticular perfon who then ipeaks. It may \x% 
faid t6 be, at once, both what the Logicians 
call, a Angular, and what they call, a com- 
mon term 3 ^nd to join in it§ Unification thf 

H h feeuMf 
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feemingly oppofitc qualities of tjie iMdft |)re# 
cife individuality, and the moft cxtenfi^c ge- 
neralization. This wordj therefore^ expref-» 
fing fo very abftrad and metaphyficiil an idea, 
would not eafily or readily occur to tiie firft 
formers of Language. What are xaiUed th^ 
perfonal Pronouns, it may te obfervedi arc 
tmong the laft words which children learn to 
make ufe, A child^ fpeaking of itfeli; fey^ 
Billy walks p Billy Jits ^ inftead oi l^alky I jit. 
As in the beginnings of Language^ therefore, 
piankind fcem to have evaded the invention 
of at leaft the more abftra<ft Prepdfitions, and 
to have expreffed the fame relations which 
thefe now Hand for, by varying the termina- 
tion of the co-relative term, fo they Hkewife 
would naturally attempt to evade the necefiity 
pf inventing thofe more rbftraft Prbnouns by 
varying the termiiiatK. n ex ;hc Verb, accord- 
ing as the event which it cxprejfTed was^in- 
tended to be affirmed of the firft, fecohd, or 
third perfon. This feems, accordinglv» to be 
the univerfal practice of all the antient L-i- 
guages. In Latin, veni^ venijiiy vc?2it, fulEci- 
ently denote, without any other addition, th^ 
different events exprc&d by the £ngJi/h 
ph rafts, / came J you came^ he^ or it came. The 
Verb would, for the fame reafon, viry its 
termination, according as the evetlt was in* 
tended to be affirmed of the firft, ^(econd, or 
third perfons plural ; and what is ejcprefled 
|)y the Englifh phrafes, we cdme^ ye came^ 
they came^ would be denoted by thSe Latin 
W'or^s^ veninitiS:^ venijtis^ venerunt. Thofe 

, primitive 



f raSiitiTO X<4ftgjiag«j$, too, which, ufoa ac^ 
couurt 6£ the difficirity of invefttiftg nutHeral 
aamea, had introdiKred a dual, as wdl as a. 
plural tfii^mbcr, into the DedenfioQ of their 
Nouns Subftantive, would probably, from an- 
alogy, ^ the ferae thing in the cx>hj ligations 
of their Verbs. And thuis in all thofq origi- 
nal Languages, we tnight expejft to find> at 
leaft fix, if not eight or nine vatdations, m 
the termination of crery Verb, according aa 
the event whidi it denoted was meant to be 
affirmed of the firft# tfecond, or third perfbns 
fingular, dual, or plural. Thefe variation* 
again being repeated, along with others, thrtf 
all its different tenfes, thro' all its different 
modes, and thro' all its different voices, muft 
oeceffarily have rendered their Conjugations 
fiill more intricate and complex than their 
Declenfions. 

Langi^ge would probably have continued 

upon UiiFiooting in all conntrics, nor would 

€ver have grown more iimple in its Declenikms 

and Conjugations, had it not become more 

complex in its compofition, in confequencc 

of the mixture of feveral Languages with on« 

another, occafibned by the mixture of dif* 

ferent nations. As long as any Language wa$ 

ipoke by thqfe only who learned it in theij: 

infancy, the intricacy of its declenfions and 

conjugations could occafioh no great embar^ 

raflmejit. The far greater part of thofe who 

2iad occafion to fpeak it, had acquired it at ib 

very early a period of their lives, fo iafenfibly 

imd by fiich flow degrees, tliat they wew 
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fcarce ever fenfible of the difficulty. Bui' 
when two nations came to be mixed with one 
another, cither by conqueft or migration, the 
cafe would be very different. Each nation, 
in order to make itfelf intelligible to thofe 
with whom it was under the neceffity of con- 
verling, would be obliged to learn the Lan- 
guage of the other. The greater part; of in- 
dividuals too, learning the new Language, 
not by art, or by remounting to its rudiments 
and firft principles, but by rote, and by what 
they commonly heard in converfation, would 
be extremely perplexed by the intricacy of its 
declenfions and conjugations. They would 
endeavour, therefore, to fuj)ply their ignorance 
of thefe, by whatever £hift the Language 
could afford them. Their ignorance of the 
Declenfions they would naturally fupply by 
the ufe of Prepofitions ; and a Lombard, who 
was attempting to fpeak Latin, and wanted 
to exprefs that fuch a perfon was a Citizen of 
Rome, or a benefaftor to Rome, if he hap- 
pened not to be acquainted with the Genitive 
and Dative Cafes of the word Roma, would 
naturally exprefs himfelf by prefixing the 
Prepofitions ad and Je to the Nominative ^ and, 
inftead of Rbm^, would fay, aJ Ramoy -and 
de Roma. Al Roma and di Roma, accordin^y, 
is the manner In which the prefent Italians, 
the defcendants of the antient Lombards abd 
Romans, exprefs^ this and all other iimilar 
relations. And in this manner Prepofitions 
feem to have .bj^en introduced, ;in tbe^«iom 
t>f the antient Declenfions, The' fame dt«ra^ 

tlOQ 



JlSoti has^ I am, informed, been produced 
Spon the Greek Language, iincc the taking 
m Conftantinople by the Turks. * The words 
Hrei ifi t .great meafure, the fame as before ; 
but the Grammar is entirely loft, I^repofi- 
|ions having come in the place of the old 
peclenfions. This change is undoubtedly ^ 
iimplification of the Language, in point of 
jrudiments and principle. It introduces, inftead 
of a great variety of declenfions, one univerfal 
declenfiony which is the. fame in every word, 
©f whatever gender, number^ or termination. 

A limilar expedient enables men, in the 
fituatipn above mentioned, to get rid of al- 
rnpft the whole intricacy of their conjugation s. 
There is in every j^anguage a Verb, knowil 
by the name of the Subftantive Verb, in Latin> 
Jfum ; iii JEnglifb, / am. This Verb denoted 
not the exiftence of any particular event, but 
cxiftence in general. It is, upon this account, 
the mofl abftracSi: arid metaphyfical of all 
Verbs j and, confequently, could by no mean ^ 
be a word of 6arly invention. When it catni 
to be invented^ however, as it had iall the 
tenfes and modes of any other Verb, by be* 
ing. joined with the paffiv^ Participle, it Vvrai 
capable of fupplying the place of the wholfe 
paflive voke, and of rendering this part qt 
thdt conjugations aS fimple and uniform, att 
the ufc of Prepolitions had rendered their de- 
jclcnfions. A Lombard, who wanted to fajf^ 
/ am lave J, but could iiot recollect the word 
^/wr, naturally endeavoured to fupply his ig^ 
moraacc^ by faying, e^d /urn amatuu U fonl^ 

ll h J amto^ 
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amafo, is at this day the ItaHan exprefScn^ 
which correfponds to the En^iflh phrafe above 
mentioned. 

There is another Verb, which, in the fame 
inanner, runs through .all Languages, and 
which is diftinguifhed by the name qF the 
pofleffive Verb ; in Latirt, Aaieo ; in Engliffi, 
/ Jbave. This Verb, likewife, denotes an 
event of an extremely abftra<3: and metaphy- 
fical nature, and, confequently, cannot be fop- 
pofed to have been a word of the earlteft in- 
vention. When it came to be invented, bow- 
ever, by being applied to tKe paffive Par- 
ticiple, it was capable of fupplying a great 
part of the adivc v<^ce, as the Subftantive 
Verb had fupplied the whole of the paffive. 
A Lombard, who wanted to fay, I had ioved, 
but could not recolle^ft the word aniaveram^ 
would endeavour to fupply the place of it, by 
faying either ego habeham amatumy or ego ba^ 
bui amatum. lo avevd amafa, or lo eblnamato^ 
are the correfpondent Italian expreffipns at this 
day. And thus upon the intermixture of dif- 
ferent nations with one another, the conjuga- 
tions, by means of different auxiliary Verbs, 
were made to approach towards the umplicity 

-and uniformity of the declenfions, ' ' 
In general it may be laid down for a maxim^ 

.'that the more fimple any Language is in its 
compofition, the more complex it muft be in its 

id^dpnfions and conjiig^ations ^ and, qn the con- 
trary, the more, fimple i.t^ is Jin its declenfiom 

,and cfonjugations, the mor^^complex it muftljc 

in hs, compofition* * ^ 

1 thsi 
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The Greek feerrts to be, in a greiat mea* 
iilre, alltiiple, tlncompounded Language, fornoC- 
ed from the primitive jargori of thofe wander-* 
ilig lavages, the antient Hellenians and Pelaf^ 
gians, from whom the ^Greek natidn is faid 
to have been dpfcended* All the Words in the 
Greek Language are derived from about thred 
nwidred primitives, a plain evidenpe that the 
Greeks formed their Language almoft entirely 
among themfelves, and that when they had 
occafion for d new word, they were not ac-» 
cuftdmed, as we are, to borrow it from fomd 
foreigti Language, but to form it, either by 
cpmpofition^ or derivation from fome pthec* 
word or words, in their own. The declen-« 
iions and conjugations, therefore, of the Greek 
are much more complex than thofe of' any 
pther European Language with which I am 
acquainted. i 

The Latin is a compofition of the Greek 
and of the antient. Tufcan Languages. Its 
ijeclenfions and conjugations accordingly are' 
touch lefs complex than thofe of the Greek j 
Jt Jias dropt the dual number in both. Ittf 
Verbs Jiave no Optative Mood diftinguifhed 
jby any peculiar Termination. They have 
but one Future. They h^ve no Aorift di- 
fiinOi from the Preterit-perfe<a ; they have 
no middle voice ; and even many Oif their 
Tenfes in the Paffive voice are eked out, irt 
[the fame manner as in the modern Languages, 
by the help of the Subftantive Verb joined 
^o the Paffive Participle. In both the voices, 
jhe number of Infinitives and Participles iaf 
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m^ch finaller ixx the Latin ^9fi in 4li# 
Greek. 

The FreDch and Italian Languages are eitcb 
of them compounded, the one of the Latin^ 
and the Language of the antient Franks, tht 
9ther of the fame Latin, and the Language 
of the antient Lombards* As they are both 
of them, therefore, more complex in their 
compoiition than the Latin, £o are they like-* 
wife, more fimple in their declenfions and 
conjugations. With regard to their decleni* 
iions, they have both of them loft their cafe? 
Altogether ; and with regard to their conjugal 
tions, they have both of them loft the wholf 
df the pafHve, and fbme part of the active voicef 
cjf their Verbs. The want of the pafliv# 
voice they fupply entirely by the Subftantivt 
Verb joined to the paffive Participle; and 
^ey make out part of the adive^ in the famt 
manner, by the help of the pofleffivc Verb 
and the fame pafiive participle^ 

The Engli(h is compounded of the French 
aind the antient Saxon Languages. Th« 
French was introduced into Britain by the 
Norman conqueft, and continued, till tht 
time of Edward IIL to be the fole Language 
of the Law as well as the principal Langual^t 
of the Court. The Englifh, which camt 
to be fpoken afterwards, and which continues 
to be fpoken now, is a mixture of th|3 antient 
Saxon and this Norman French. As th* 
Englilhf Language, therefore, is more com:- 
plex in its compofition than either the French 
#r tb« Italian, fo k it Jikewii^ morf Qwah 

m 
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|h Its declenfions and conjugations* Tho^ 
two languages retain, at leaft, a part of the 

* ^ftindion of genders, and their adjeftive* 
vary their termination according as they SirO' 
applied to a roafculinc or to a feminine iub- 
ftantive. But there is no fuch diftindtioif iii 
the Bngliffi Language whofe Adjeftives ad--' 
mit of no variety of termination. The Frenclk 
and Italian Languages have;. both of theni^ 
the remains of a conjugation, and all th^fe 
tenfes of the aftive voicd, which cannot bo 
exprefled by the poffeffive Verb joined to ther 
paffive participle, as well as many of thofe 
which can, are, in thofe Languages, marked 
by varying the termination cf the principal 
Verb. But almoft all thofe bther tenfes are 
in the Englifh eked out by other auxiliary 
Verbs, fo that there is in this Language fcarce 
even the remains of a conjugation. / lave, 
1 lovedy loving, are all the varieties of termi-^ 
nation which the greater part of Englifh 
Verbs admit of. 'AH the different modifica- 
tions of meaning, which cannot be expreffed 
by any of thofe three terminations, muft be 
made- out by different auxiliary Verbs joined 
to fome one or other of them. Two auxiliary 
Verbs fupply all the deficiencies of the French 
and Italian conjugations; it requires more 

. than half a dozen to fupply thofe of the 
Englifh, which, befides the fubftantive and 
poffefiive Verbs, makes ufe of do, did ; will, 
would*, Jhail, Jhouldi can, could -, may^ might. 
It i$ in this manner that Language becomes 
^ora ftmpje in its rudiments and principles. 
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juft til pcoportion as it gro^s cQore cpm^I^ 
in its compofitionjr aad tke ikmt thing h^% 
happextcd in it, which coxnmotijly happem 
with regard to mechanical engines. All 
machines are generally, when mQ: invented, 
extremely complex in their prlnf^iples, and 
there is often a particular principle of n^Q^ 
fion for every particular inovement which, 4* 
is intended, they ihould perform. Supc^^ 
ing improvers obferve, that one principle n\z^ 
be fo applied as to produce iewral of jthofe 
movements, and thus the machine becomes 
gradually more and more £mpk, and produces 
Its effeds with fewer wheels, and few^f pi^' 
ciples of motion. In Language, in the iao^e 
manner, every cafe x)f every noun^ and ^ery 
tenfe of every Verb, was originally expri?ircd 
' by a particular diftin^ word, which ferved 
for this purpoie and for i^o other. But fqc- 
ceeding obiervation difcovered, that one fet 
of words was capable of fupplying the place 
pf all that infinite number, and that four or 
five'Prepofitioijs, and h^lf a doien auxiliary 
Verbs, were capable qf anfwerii>g thp end a 
all the declenfijqns, and of all the cpnjugations 
in. ihe anlient Languages. 

But this fimpliiication of LangiK^es, though 
it arffe^ perhaps, from fimilar caiifes, has by 
no means fipiilar eiFcOs with the correiypoi^ 
dent fimplification of machines. The iicnpli- 
£catiQn of machines renders them more and 
more perfcd:, bnt this fimplific^tion of the 
rudiments of Languages rendprs thcpi n^ore 
and more knper£ed and i^fs proper fois man]^ 



df ihe^rpofes of I^ngii^: and tlus&r tbi? 
following realbfis* 

Eirft of' aM, Lwiguagcs arc fey this fiiBplifir 
catkm fendened mwt pmlli^^ icverjal WQr49 
having become aecefiary to exprcfs wh^ 
could have been eiprefled by a fingle word 
before* Thus the^ wondt , Dei and Deo^ in 
the Latm,^ fufiicieyidyribow, without uny ad* 
dition^ what relation, the objed: iigDified m 
nndef flood to ftand in to the objtsfts ejfprefled 
by the other woids in the iontence, Bxtt t9 
€%ptek the iame relation in EnglUh^ and m 
all other modem Languagea^ we mnft mak^ 
Ufe of, at leaft, two words, and fay^ of God^ • 
to God. So far as the declenik)n< stre con- 
cerned, therefore, the modern Languages at^ 
much more prolix th^n the anti^nt, Ti?^ 
difference is fliU greater with regard to thf 
conjugationt* What a Roman exprei^d by 
the iingle word, amavijfemy an Engli^Hpan 
is obliged to exprefs by four different words, 
JJbould have loved. It is mxmQpffstfy to tefcc 
any pains to fhow how much thjs prolixiif;^ 
mafk enervate the eloquence of all ^nodern 
Languages. How mudh tbs IsmmS^ of asty 
exprbilion depends upon its co^ijl^jnefs, jp 
well known to thofe who h^v^ my, CKpierieneff 
in compoittion. 

Secondly, this fimplificatioo of the prmr 
ciples of Languages renders .them k^^r^^ 
able to the ear. The v^ariety of tQrmiQati<^ 
in the Gi:eek and Latio, occ^oood by tk^r 
Dcclcnfions and Conjugaftions,, give a fw^tr 
jieis to their Language dUog^er uikii^aowv 

to 
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to ours, and a varkty unknown to afty dthdl^ 
modern Language* In point of fweetnefi^ 
the Italian, perhaps, may furpafs the Latin^. 
and almoft equal the Greek *, but in point of 
variety, it is greatly inferior to both. 

Thirdly, this fimplification, not otfly ren* 
ders the founds of our Language Icfs agree- 
able to the ear, but it alfo reftrains m front 
diipofing fuch founds as we have, in ihm 
manner that might Be moft agreeabk. It 
ties down many words* to a particular fitua* 
tion, though they might often be placed iii 
another with much more beauty. In the 
Greek and Latin, though the Adjeftive and 
Subftantive were feparated from one another^ 
the correipondence of their terminations ftttl 
'/howed their mutual reference, and the fepa^ 
ration did n«t neceffarily occafion any fort of 
confufion. . Thus in the firfl: line of Virgil t 

Tifyre tu patula recubansfub tegmtne fogu 

We eafily fee that tu refers to recubans^ and 
fatula to fagi j though the related words ar«, 
foparated from one another by the interven-* 
tion of feveral others ; becaule the termina- 
tions, fliowing the correlpondence of their 
cafes, determine their mutual reference. But 
if we were to tranflate this line literally into 
Englifl), and fay, Vtyteruiy thou of fpreading 
reclining under thejhade beech^ OEdipus hini- 
ielf could not make fenfe of it ; becatifc ther^ 
is here no difference of termination, to deter- 
mine which Subftantivt each Adje(!Hve belongt 
^>. Iti^ the iamecafo with r^ard to V^erbs; la 

*3 Latitt 



